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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BEAUTY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

OF  all  the  firxe^arts^  pa;,ntii3g  oclj  and  fculp-   s 
ture  areola!  tliTsit  ndturc  imitative.     An     * 
ornamented  field  i^  notla'copV  or  imitation  of 
nature,    but  nature  itleXf  enibellifhed.     Archi- 
tenure  is  produ<9ti.vc  orotigmals,  and  copies 

« 

not  from  nature.  Sound  and  motion  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  imitated  by  mufic  ;  but  for 
the  moft  part  mufic,  like  architecture,  is  pro- 
dudlive  of  originals.  Language  copies  not  from 
nature,  more  than  mufic  or  archite&ure  ;  unlefs, 
Tvhere,  like  mufic,  it  is  imitative  of  found  or 
rnqtion.  Thus,  in  the  defcription  of  particular 
founds,  laoguage  fometimes  furnifiieth  words, 
which,  befide  their  cuftomary  power  of  ex- 
citing ideas,  refemble  by  their  foftnefs  or  harfli- 
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nefs  the  founds  defcribed  ;  and  there  are  words 
which,  by  the  celerity  or  flownefs  of  pronuncia- 
tion, have  fome  refemblance  to  the  motion  they 
fignify.  The  imitative  power  of  words  goes  one 
ftep  farther  :  the  loftinefs  of  fome  words  makes 
them  proper  fymbols  of  lofty  ideas ;  a  rough 
fubjed  is  imitated  by  harfh-founding  words  ; 
and  words  of  many  fyllables  pronounced  flow 
and  fmooth,  are  exprelfive  of  grief  and  melan- 
choly. Words  have  a  feparate  effedt  on  the 
mind,  abftradling  from  their  lignification  and 
from  their  imitative  power :  they  are  more  or 
lefs  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  the  fulnefs,  fweet- 
nefs,  faintnefs,  or  roughnefs  of  their  tones. 

Thefe  are  but  faint  beauties,  being  known  to 
thofe  only  who  have  more  than  ordinary  acutenefs 
of  perceptiohiV:£w*sf^a|jft  poiSaJfeth  a  beauty  fu- 

perior  greatly  iri.^egi;ep,.*ptw^i*ch  we  are  emi- 

•  •    ••  •«  •*  * 

nently  fenfible  wb^.i'X&Q^g^t  is  communicated 
with  perfpicuity  i^ttdTfpafi^Jii^fs  This  beauty 
of  language,  arifihg  frbW  its'ptiwer  of  expreffing 
thought,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  itfelf:  the  beauty  of  thought,  trans- 
ferred to  the  expreffion,  makes  it  appear  more 
beautiful  *.     But  thefe  beauties,  if  we  wiQi  to 

think 


*  Chap.  2.  Part  i.  Scft.  5.  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of 
Elocution,  fed.  75.)  makes  the  fame  obfcrvation.  We 
arc  apt,  fays  that  author,  to  confound  the  language  with 
the  fubjed ,  and  if  the  latter  be  nervous,  we  judge  the 

fame 
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think  accurately,  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from 
each  other.  They  are  in  reality  fo  diftinft,  that 
we  fometimes-are  confcious  of  the  higheft  plea- 
fure  language  can  afford,  when  the  fubjeft  ex- 
preffed  is  difagreeable  :  a  thing  that  is  loathfome, 
or  a  fcene  of  horror  to  make  one's  hair  (land  on 
end,  may  be  defcribed  in  a  manner  fo  lively,  as 
that  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  fubjeft  Ihall  not 
even  obfcure  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  defcription. 
The  caufes  of  the  original  beauty  of  language, 
confidered  as  fignificant,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  prefent  fubjeA,  will  be  explained  in  their 
order.  I  fhall  only  at  prefent  obferve,  that  this 
beauty  is  the  beauty  of  means  fitted  to  an  end, 
that  of  communicating  thought:  and  hence  it  ) 
evidently  appears,  that  of  fcveral  expreflions  all 
conveying  the  fame  thought,  the  moft  beautiful, 
in  the  fenfe  now  mentioned,  is  that  which  in  the 
moft  perfed  manner  anfwers  its  end. 

The  feveral  beauties  of  language  above  men- 
tioned, being  of  different  kinds,  ought  to  be  han- 
dled feparately.  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  beau-  j 
ties  of  language  that  arife  from  found  ;  after 
which  will  follow  the  beauties  of  language  con- 
fidered as  fignificant:  this  order  appears  natural ; 

for 

■      —  -      - 

fame  of  the  former.  But  they  are  clearly  diflinguifh-' 
able  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fubjeds  of  great 
dignity  drefled  in  mean  language.  Theopompus  is  ce- 
lebrated for  the  force  of  his  didion ;  but  erroneoufly  :  his 
fabjed  indeed  has  great  force,  but  his  flyle  very  little. 
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for  the  found  of  a  word  is  attended  to,  before 
we  confider  its  fignification.  In  a  third  fe&ion 
come  thofe  Angular  beauties  of  language  that 
are  derived  from  a  refemblance  between  found 
and  fignification.  The  beauties  of  verfe  are 
fiandled  in  the  laft  fedion  :  for  though  the  fore- 
going beauties  are  found  in  verfe  as  well  as  in 
profe,  yet  verfe  has  many  peculiar' beauties, 
which,  for  the  fake  of  connexion,  muft  be 
brought  tinder  one  view  ;  and  verfification,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  fubjed  of  fo  great  importance  as 
to  deferve  a  place  by  itfelf. 


Sect.  I. — Beauty  of  Language  with  refpeSl  to 
Sound. 

THIS  fubjeft  requires  the  following  order : 
The  founds  of  the  diflFerent  letters  come 
/    firft :  next,  thefe  founds  as  united  in  fyllables  : 
third,  fyllables  united  in  words :  fourth,  words 
united  in  a  period :  and,  in  the  laft  place,  periods 
united  in  a  difcourfe. 

With  refped  to  the  firft  article,  every  vowel  is 
founded  with  a  fingle  expiration  of  air  from  the 
wind-pipe,  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  By 
varying  this  cavity,  the  different  vowels  are  found- 
ed ;  for  the  air  in  pafiing  through  cavities  differing 
in  fize,  produceth  various  founds,  fome  high  or 

fliarp. 
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fharp,  feme  low  or  flat:  a  fmall  cavity  occafions  a 
high  found,  a  large  cavity  a  low  found.  The  five 
vowels  accordingly,  pronounced  with  the  fame 
extenfion  of  the  wind-pipe,  but  with  different 
openings  of  the  mouth,  form  a  regular  feries  of 
founds,  defc^nding  from  high  to  low,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  i,  ^,  a,  o,  u  ^.  Each  of  thefe  founds 
is  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  if  it  be  required 
which  of  them  is  the  moft  agreeable,  it  is  perhaps 
fafeft  to  bold,  that  thofe  vowels  which  are  the  far- 
theft  removed  from  the  extremes,  will  be  the  moft 
relifhed.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark  upon  the 
fitft  article :  for  confonants  being  letters  that  of 
themfelves  have  no  found,  ferve  only  in  con- 
jundion  with  vowels  to  form  articulate  founds  ; 
and  as  every  articulate  found  makes  a  fyllable, 
confonants  come  naturally  under  the  fecond  ar« 
tide ;  to  which  we  proceed. 

A  confonant  is  pronounced  with  a  lefs  cavity 
than  any  vowel  j  and  confequently  every  fyllable 
into  which  a  confonant  enters,  muft  have  more 
than  one  found,  though  pronounced  with  one  ex- 
piration of  air,  or  with  one  breath  as  commonly 
exprefled :  for  however  readily  two  founds  may 

unite,  yet  where  they  differ  in  tone,  both  of  them 

* 

muft 

^In  this  fcale  of  founds,  cbe  letter  <  muft  be  pronoun- 
ced as  in  the  word  interejl^  and  as  in  other  words  begin- 
iag  with  the  fyllable  in;  the  letter  e  as  in  per^uqfion;  tl^e 
Jctter  a  as  in  lot;  and  the  letter  »  as  in  numkin 


\ 
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mail  be  heard  if  neither  of  them  be  fupprefied. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  every  fyllable  muft  be  cora- 
pofed  of  as  many  founds  as  there  are  letters,  fup- 
pofing  every  letter  to  be  diftinAly  pronounced. 

We  next  inquire,  how  far  fyllables  are  agree- 
able to  the  ear.  Few  tongues  are  fo  polifhed,  as 
entirely  to  have  rejeded  founds  that  are  pronoun- 
ced with  difficulty;  and  it  is  a  noted  obfervation. 
That  fuch  founds  are  to  the  ear  harfh  and  difa- 
greeable.  But  with  refpeft  to  agreeable  founds,  it 
appears,  that  a  double  found  is  always  more  a- 
greeable  than  a  lingle  found :  every  one  who  has 
an  ear  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  diphthotig  oi  or 
at  is  more  agreeable  than  any  of  thefe  vowels  pro- 
nounced fingly :  the  fame  holds  where  a  confo- 
nant  enters  into  the  double  found  ;  the  fyllable 
le  has  a  more  agreeable  found  than  the  vowel  e, 
or  than  any  vowel,  ,And  in  fupport  of  experience, 
a  fatisfadory  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the 
wifdom  of  Providence :  fpeech  is  beftowed  on 
inan,  to  qualify  him  for  fociety  ;  and  his  provifion 
of  articulate  founds  is  proportioned  to  the  ufe  he 
hath  for  them ;  but  if  founds  that  are  agreeable 
fingly  were  not  alfo  agreeable  in  conjundtion,  the 
neceffity  of  a  painful  feleftion  would  render  lan- 
guage intricate  and  difficult  to  be  attained  in  any 
perfedion  ;  and  this  feledion,  at  the  fame  time, 
would  abridge  the  number  of  ufeful  founds,  fo  as 
perhaps  not  to  leave  fufficient  for  anfwering  the 
different  ends  of  language. 

In 
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In  this  view,  the  harmony  of  pronunciation  dif*- 
fers  widely  from  that  of  mufic  properly  fo  called. 
In  the  latter  are  difcovered  many  founds  iingly  a- 
greeable,  which  in  conjundtion  are  extremely 
difagreeable  ;  none  but  what  are  called  concor-- 
dant  founds  having  a  good  effed  in  conjunction. 
In  the  former^  all  founds,  fingly  agreeable,  are 
in  conjundlion  concordant ;  and  ought  to  be^  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  language; 

Having  difcufled  fyllables,we  proceed  to  words; 
which  make  the  third  article*  M onofyllables  be-* 
long  to  the  former  head :  polyfyllables  open  a  dif- 
ferent fcene.  In  a  ciirfory  view^  one  would  ima- 
gine, that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of 
a  word  with  refped  to  its  found,  (hould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its 
component  fyllabks :  which  is  true  in  part^  but 
not  entirely;  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  confide- 
ration,  the  effedt  of  fyllables  in  fucceflion*  In  the 
firft  place,  fyllables  in  immediate  fucceifion,  pro- 
nounced, each  of  them,  with  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame  aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  fuc-» 
ceffion  of  weak  and  feeble  founds ;  witnefs  the 
French  words  dit*^il,  patbetique :  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fyllable  of  the  greateft  aperture  fucceed* 
ing  one  of  the  fmaUeft,  or  the  contrary,  makes  a 
fucceifion,  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  dif- 
igreeablenefs,  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  proper  name, 
natus.  The  moil  agreeable  fucceffion  is,  where 
be  cavity  is  increafed  and  diminiihed  alternately 
Vol.  II.  B  within 
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within  moderate  limits.  Examples,  alternaiivCj 
longevity^  pujillanifnous.  Secondly,  words  con- 
iifting  wholly  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  or  of 
fyllables  pronounced  quick,  commonly  called  long 
^tid,  Jbort  fyllables^  have  littl6  melody  in  them  ; 
witnefs  the  words  petitioner ^  fruiterer y  dizzinefs : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intermixture  of  long  and 
fhort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agreeable ;  for  ex- 
ample, degree^  repent,  wonderful,  altitude,  rapi^ 
dity,  independent,  impetuojity  * ,  The  caufe  will 
be  explained  afterwards,  in  treating  of  verfifica- 
tion. 

Diftinguiihable  from  the  beauties  above  men* 
tioned,  there  is  a  beauty  of  fome  words  which  a- 
rifes  from  their  fignification  :  when  the  emotion 
raifed  by  the  length  or  Ihortnefs,  the  roughnefs 
or  fraoothnefs,  of  the  found,  refembles  in  any  de- 
gree what  is  raifed  by  the  fenfe,  we  feel  a  very 
remarkable  pleafure.  But  this  fubjed  belongs 
to  the  third  feftion. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  afford  a  ftandard  to 
every  nation,  for  eftimating,  pretty  accurately,  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  words  that  enter  into 
their  own  language :  but  they  are  not  equally  ufe- 

ful 

*  Italian 'words,  like  thofe  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have 
this  property  almoft  univerfally  :  Engliih  and  French 
words  are  generally  deficient.  In  the  former,  the  long 
fyllable  is  removed  from  the  end,  as  far  as  the  found  ^ 
will  permit  -,  and  in  the  latter,  the  laft  fyllable  is  ge« 
nerally  long.  For  example.  Senator  in  £ngliih|  Sena- 
tor in  Latin,  and  Senateur  in  French. 
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ful  in  comparingthe  words  of  differentlanguages; 
which  will  thus  appear.  Different  nations  judge 
differently  of  the  harfhnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  arti* 
culate  founds  ;  a  found,  for  example,  harfh  and 
dtfagreeahle  to  an  Italian,  may  be  abundantly 
fmooth  to  a  northern  ear :  here  every  nation  muft 
judge  for  itfelf ;  nor  can  there  be  any  folid  ground 
for  a  preference,  when  there  is  no  common  iland^ 
ard  to  which  we  can  appeal.  The  cafe  is  precife- 
ly  the  fame  as  in  behaviour  and  manners :  plain- 
dealing  and  fincerity,  liberty  in  words  and  ac- 
tions, form  the  charader  of  one  people-;  polite- 
ncfs,  referve,  and  a  total  difguife  of  every  fenti- 
ment  that  can  give  offence,  form  the  character  of 
another  people :  to  each  the  manners  of  the  other 
are  difagreeable.  An  effeminate  mind  cannot 
bear  the  leaft  of  that  roughnefsandfeverity  which 
is  generally  efteemed  manly,  when  exerted  upon 
proper  occafions  :  neither  can  an  effeminate  ear 
bear  the  harfhnefsof  certain  words,  that  are  deem- 
ed nervous  and  founding  by  thofe  accuftomed  to 
a  rougher  tone  of  fpeech.  Muft  we  then  relin- 
quiih  all  thoughts  of  comparing  languages  ill  point 
of  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  as  a  fruitlefs  inqui- 
ry ?  Not  altogether ;  for  we  may  proceed  a  cer- 
tain length,  though  without  hope  of  an  ultimate 
decifion.  A  language  pronounced  with  difficul- 
/  even  by  natives,  muft  yield  to  a  fmoother  lan- 
uage :  and  fuppofing  two  languages  pronounced 
4th  equal  facility  by  natives,  the  rougher  lan- 

B  2  guage, 
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guage,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  preferred, 
provided  it  he  aUb  ftored  with  a  competent  (bare 
of  more  mellow  founds  ;  which  will  be  evident 
from  attending  to  the  different  effeds  thaf  articu- 
late found  hath  on  the  mind.  A  fmooth  gliding 
found  IS  agreeable,  by  calming  the  mind,  and  lul* 
ling  it  to  reft :  a  rough  bold  found,  on  the  con« 
trary,  animates  the  mind  ;  the  effort  perceived  in 
pronouncing,  is  communicated  to  the  hearers, 
who  feel  in  their  own  minds  a  fimilar  effort,  rou« 
fing  their  attention,  and  difpofing  them  to  adion. 
I  add  another  confideration :  the  agreeablenefs 
of  contraft  in  the  rougher  language,  for  which 
the  great  variety  of  founds  gives  ample  opportu- 
nity, muft,  even  in  an  effeminate  ear,  prevail  over 
the  more  uniform  founds  of  the  fmoother  lan- 
guage^. This  appears  all  that  can  be  fafely  deter- 
mined upon  the  prefent  point.  With  refped  to 
the  other  circumftances  that  conftitute  the  beau- 
ty of  words,  the  ftandard  above  mentioned  is  in- 
fallible when  applied  to  foreign  languages  as  well 
as  ta  our  own :  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his 
mother-tongue,  is  equally  capable  to  judge  of  the 
length  or  (hortnefs  of  words,  of  the  alternate  open- 
ing and  clofing  of  the  mouth  in  fpeaking,  a^d  of 
the  relation  that  the  found  bears  to  the  fenfe :  ia 

theft 

*  That  the  Italian  tongue  is  too  fmooth,  feems  pro- 
bable, from  confidering,  that .  in  veriification,  vowels 
are  frequently  fupprefled,  ia  order  to  produce  a  roughs 
er  and  bolder  toner 
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thefe  particulars,  the  judgment  is  fufceptible  of 
no  prejudice  from  cuftom,  at  leaft  of  no  invinci« 
ble  prejudice. 

That  the  Engliih  tongue,  originally  harfli,  is  at 
prefent  much  foftened  by  dropping  in  the  pro* 
nonciation  many  redundant  confonants,  is  un- 
doubtedly true :  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
further  mellowed  without  fuffering  in  its  force  and 
energy,  will  fcarce  be  thought  by  any  one  who 
poffefles  an  ear  ;  and  yet  fuch  in  Britain  is  the 
propenfity  for  difpatch,  that,  overlooking  the  ma- 
jefty  of  words  compofed  of  many  fyllables  aptly 
conneded,  the  prevailing  tafte  is  to  fhorten  words, 
even  at  the  ex  pence  of  making  them  difagreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  harfh  in  the  pronunciation.  But  I 
have  no  occafion  to  infill  upon  this  article,  being 
prevented  by  an  excellent  writer,  who  poflefled, 
if  any  man  ever  did,  the  true  genius  of  the  Eng- 
liih tongue  "^t  I  cannot  however  forbear  urging 
one  obfervation,  borrowed  from  that  author :  fe- 
veraltenfesof  our  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the 
final  fyllable  ed,  which,  being  a  weak  found,  h^s 
remarkably  the  worfe  effedby  pol^ei^ng  the  moft 
confpicuous  place  in  the  word  :  upon  which  ac- 
count, the  vowel  in  common  fpeech  is  generally 
fupprefled,  andtheconfonant  added  to  the  forego- 
ing fyllable;  whence  the  folio  wing  rugged  founds, 

B  3  drudg^dj 

See  Swift's  propofal  for  correding  the  Englifli 
i^^C;  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
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dntdg'd,  dijhirb%  rebuk'd,  fiedg^d.  It  is  ftill  Itfs 
ejtciafiftble* t5  fbliow  this  pradice  in  writing;  for 
the  hurrj  of  fpeaking  may  excufe  what  would  lie 
'^ftltogettiei:  improper  in  compofition  :  the  fjllable 
-0d,  it  is  true,  foands  poorly  at  the  end  of  a  word  ; 
but  rather  that  dcfed,  than  muidply  the  .number 
^f  harfh  words,  which,  after  all^  bear  an  over* 
fwropoitien  in  our  tongue.  The  author  above 
imentioned,  by  fliowing  a  good  example,  did  ail  in 
his  power  to  reftore  that  fyllable;  and  he  w'eil  dc- 
ferve8  to  be  imitated.  Some  exceptions  however 
I  would  make.  A  word  that  fignifies  labour  or  any 
thing  harfti  or  rugged,  ought  not  to  be  fmooth  ; 
therefore  forced  with  an  apoftrophe,  li  better 
than  forced^  without  it.  Another  exception  is 
where  the  penuk  fyllable  ends  with  a  vowel ;  in 
that  cafe  the  final  fyllable  ed  may  be  apoftro- 
phized  without  making  the  Word  harfli :  exam- 
ples, hetrafd^  carry^dj  dejiroy^d^  employ'* d. 

The  article  next  in  order,  is  the  muiic  of  words 
as  united  in  a  period.  And  as  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  fucceffion  fo  as  to  afford  the  greateft 
pleafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  remote 
from  common  view,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  general  obfervatiins  upon  the  appear- 
ance that  objedts  make,  when  placed  in  an  in- 
creafing  or  dccreafing  feries.  Where  the  ob- 
jefts  vary  by  fmall  differences,  fo  as  to  have  a 
mutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive 

the 
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the  fecond  objed  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  firft^ 
the  third  of  no  greater  iize  than  the  fecond,  and 
fo  of  the  reft ;  which  diminiflxeth  in  appearance 
the  fize  of  every  obje<9:  except  the  firft :  but 
when,  beginning  at  the  greateft  objeA,  we  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  the  leaft,  refemblance  makes  us 
imagine  the  fecond  as  great  as  the  f|rft,  and  the 
third  as  great  as  the  fecond;  which  in  appearance 
magnifies  every  obje<^  except  the  firft.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  Hiflferen- 
ces,  where  contraft  prevails,  the  effeds  are  direct- 
ly oppofite :  a  great  objed  fucceeding  a  fmall  one 
of  the  fame  kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual ;  and 
a  little  objeft  fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears 
lefs  than  ufual  *•  Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure 
in  viewing  aferies  afcending  by  large  diflerences ; 
direftly  oppofite  to  what  we  feel  when  the  diflfer- 
ences  are  fmall.  The  leaft  objedl  of  a  feries  af- 
cending by  large  differences  has  the  fame  effeft 
upon  the  mind,  as  if  it  ftood  fingle  without  making 
a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  the  fecond  object,  by 
means  of  contraftj  appears  greater  than  when 
viewed  fingly  and  apart ;  and  the  fame  efFedt  is 
perceived  in  afcending  progreflively,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  laft  objcdl.  The  oppofrte  effeft  is  produced 
in  defcending;  for  in  this  direftion,  every  objeft, 
except  the  firft,  appears  lefs  than  when  viewed  fe- 
parately  and  independent  of  the  feries.  We  may 
then  alTume  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the 

B  4  compofition 


*  See  the  reafon,  Chap.  8. 
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coinpofition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other  fob- 
jeAsy  That  a  ftrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak, 
makes  double  impreffion  on  the  mind  ;  and  that 
a  weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce 
any  impreffion. 

After  eftablifhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no 
lofs  about  its  application  to  th€  fubjedl  in  hand. 
The  following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  *. 
**  In  verbis  obfervandum  eft,  ne  a  majoribus  ad 
^^  minora  defcendat  oratio }  melius  enimdicitur, 
^*  Fir  ejl  optimus^  qujkm,  Vir  optimus  ejiy  This 
rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire  members  of  a  pe- 
riod, which,  according  to  our  author's  exprefiion, 
ought  not,  more  than  fingle  words,  to  proceed 
from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the  lefs  to 
the  greater  f .  In  arranging  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero  :  the  beauty  of 
the  following  examples  out  of  many,  will  not  fuf- 
fer  me  to  flur  them  over  by  a  reference. 

Qnicam  qpaeftor  fueram, 
Qciicum  me  fors  confa^tudoque  majomm, 
Quicom  me  deoram  bomin^mque  judicium  conjui^- 
nrat* 

Again : 

Habet  honorem  quern  pctimi^, 

Habet  fpem  quam  prsepofium  nobis  habemtui, 

Habet 

^  De  ftmftura  pcr£ed»  orationis,  L  a. 

f  See  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Elocutioo,  {  x8. 
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Habet  cxi(KmatianciP»  multo  fadiney  laborc,  TigiUiS' 
que,  coUedam. 

Again: 


ftite  no8  ex  miferiis, 
£ripite  SOS  ex  faucibns  eoninif 
Qoomm  crodelitaa  noftro  {anguiae'  noa  pot«ft  explers* 

J)e  Oratorcf  /•  x.  \  52* 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  in- 
creafing  in  length,  may,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
pleafare  of  found,  be  denominated  a  climax  in 
found. 

The  laft  article  is  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united 
in  a  difcourfe ;  which  (ball  be  difpatched  in  a  very 
few  words.    By  no  other  human  means  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  prefent  to  the  mind,  fuch  a  number  of 
objeds,  and  in  fo  fwift  a  fucceffion,  as  by  fpeaking 
or  writing  \  and  for  that  reafon,  variety  ought 
more  to  be  ftudied  in  thefe,  than  in  any  other  fort 
of  compofition.    Hence  a  rule  for  arranging  the 
members  of  different  periods  with  relation  to  each 
other.  That  to  avoid  a  tedious  uniformity  of  found 
and  cadence,  the  arrangement,  the  cadence,  and 
the  length  of  the  members,  ought  to  be  diverfi- 
fied  as  much  as  polBble  :  and  if  the  members  of 
different  periods  be  fufficiently  diverfified,  the  pe- 
riods tbemfelvea  will  be  equally  fo. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  11.'— Beauty  of  Language  with  refpfSl  to 

Signification. 

IT  is  well  feid  by  a  noted  writer*,  *^  That  by 
^*  -means  of  fpeech  we  can  divert  our  forrows, 
''  mingle  our  mirth,  impart  pur  fecrets^  comma* 
^'  nicate  our  counfels,  and  make  mutual  compads 
^*  and  agreements  to  fupply  and  affift  each  other." 
Gonfidering  fpeech  as  contributing  to  fo  many 
good  purpofes,  words  that  convey  clear  and  di- 
ftin£t  ideaSy  muft  be  one  of  its  capital  beauties. 
This  caufe  of  beauty,  is  too  extenfive  to  be  hand- 
•  !ed  as  a  branch  of  any  other  fubjedl:  for  to  afcer- 
tain  with  accuracy  even  the  proper  meaning  of 
words,  not  to  talk  of  their  figurative  power,  would 
require  a  large  vol uuie;  an  ufeful  work  indeed,  but 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  large  ftock  of  time, 
ftudy^  and  refledlion.  This  branch  therefore  of 
the  fubjeft  I  humbly  decline.  Nor  do  I  propofe 
to  exhauit  all  the  other  beauties  of  language  that 
relate  to  figpification :  the  reader,  in  g  work  like 
the  prefent,  cannot  fairly  expeft  more  than  a  flight 
iketch  of  thofe  that  make  the  greatefl:  figure. 
This  talk  is  the  more  to  my  tafte,  as  bei^ig  con- 
nected with  certain  natural  principles ;  and  the 

rules 


*  Scot's  Chriftian  Life. 
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xDks  lihaU  bave  occafioo  to.lay  dowpi  will,  if  I 
judge  rightly,  be  agreeabte.iUuftratiQQs  of  tbefp 
^ineiples.  Every,  fuhje^tmuft  be  of  imponanc^ 
that  tends  to  unfold  the  humaai  heart ;  for  what 
ether  fcieoce.  is. of  greater  yfe  to  human  beings  i 

The  prefent  .fubjeA  is  too  extenfive  %o  b^  dif-    . 
cuQed  mthoiit  diyiding  it  inta  ^arts;  ^aod  whfU: 
follows  fnggefts  a  divifion.into  two  part9.    In  ^«- 
Tcry  period,  two  thirigs  are  ito  be  regarded :  firft, 
the  words  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  next»  the 
arrangement  of  thefe  words  ;  the  former  refem- 
bling  the  iloees  that  compofe  a  building,  and  the 
latter  refembling  the  order  in  which  they  arc     • 
placed.     Hence  the  beauties  of  language  with 
refpe4ft  to  flgnification,  may  not  improperly  be 
diflinguifhed  into  two  kinds  :  firft,  the  beauties    \ 
that  arife  froiti  a  right  choice  of  words  or  mate-     I 
rials  for  conftrufting  the  period  j  and  next,  the 
beauties  that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of 
thefe  words  or  materials.      I  begin  with  rules 
that  diredl  us  to  a  right  choice  of  words^  and  then 
proceed  to  rules  that  concern  their  arrangement* 

And  with  refpeft  to  the  former,  communica- 
tion of  thought  being  the  chie;f  end  of  langwAgc, 
it  is  a  rule,  That  perfpicuity  ought  not  tc.be 
facrificed  t0  any  other  beauty  whatever :  if  it 
fhould  be  doubted  whether  perfpicuity  be  a  po^. 
fitive  beauty,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  want 
if  it  is  the  greateft  defeft.  Nothing  therefore 
i»  language  ought  more  to  be  ftudied,  than  to 

prevent 


f 
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prevent  all  obfcurity  in  the  expreffion  ;  for  to 
have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe,  than 
to  have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood.  Want 
of  perfpicuitj  from  a  wrong  arrangement,  be* 
longs  to  the  next  branch.  I  (hall  here  give  a 
few  examples  where  the  obfcurity  arifes  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words ;  and  as  this  defedl  is  too 
common  in  the  ordinary  herd  of  writers  to  make 
examples  from  them  neceffary,  I  confine  myfelf 
to  the  moft  celebrated  authors, 

Livy,  fpeakiog  of  a  rout  after  a  battle, 

Multique  ia  ruina  majore  quim  fuga  oppreiE  obtruq^ 
catique. 

This  aut^ior  is  frequently  obfcurc,  by  exprelfing 
but  part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  com- 
pleted by  his  reader.  His  defer  iption  of  the  fea* 
$gbt,  /•  28.  cap.  30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Uodc  tibi  reditum  ctrtofuhttmim  Pares 

Riipere, 

JSorace^  efod.  xiii.  %%» 

Qui  perfatpe  cava  teftudine  flevk  amorem, 
iJon  ilaboreUum  adfedem. 

Horacfp  epod.  ziv.  xi. 

Me  fabulofse  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
^Itricis  extra  lixnen  Apolise, 
liUdo,  f atigatumque  fomno^ 

Fronde 
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Fronde  nora  puerum  palmiibes 

Texere. 
Horace^  Carm.  /•  3.  oih  4. 

Purae  rivos  aqiue,  filvaqae  jugerum 
Paucoruniy  et  fegetis  certa  fides  mese, 
Fulgentum  imperio  fertilis  Africas 
Fallit  forte  beatiitr* 

Horace f  Carm.  /•  3.  ode  x5. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  tJigOLoJine  libidinum 
Diiberaunt  avidi. 

1^  ^  Horace^  Carm%  /.  x«  oii  x%. 

« 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat. 

JEneid*  iv.  477. 

I  am  in  greater  pain  about  the  foregoing  paf- 
fages,  than  about  any  I  have  ventured  to  criti- 
cife,  being  aware  that  a  vague  or  obfcure  expref* 
fion,  is  apt  to  gain  favour  with  thofe  who  ne- 
gled  to  examine  it  with  a  critical  eye.  To  fome 
it  carries  the  fenfe  that  they  relifh  the  moft  ;  and 
by  fuggefting  various  meanings  at  once,  it  is  ad- 
mired by  others  as  concife  and  comprehenfive : 
which  by  the  way  fairly  accounts  for  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  with  refped  to  moil  Ian* 
guages  in  their  infant  ftate,  of  expreffing  much 
in  few  words.  This  obfervation  may  be  illuf- 
jrated  by  a  paflage  from.  Quintilian,  quoted  in 
the  firft  volume  for  a  different  purpofe. 

At 


^ 
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At  quse  Poljcleto  defttenmt,  Phidw  atqae  Alcameni 
dantur.  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hominibus  efficien- 
dis  melior  artifez  traditur :  in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra 
semuluniy  vel  fi  nihil  nifi  Minervam  Athenis,  aut 
Oljmpiam  in  Elide  Jovem  feciflet,  cujus  pulcbritudo 
adjecijfe  cUiquid  ttiam  re^iptnf  religioni  videtur  ;  adeo 
tnajejlas  optris  J)euni  aquavit. 

The  fentence  in  the  Italic  charadlers  appeared  to 
me  abundantly  perfpicuous,  before  I  gave  it  pecu- 
liar attention.  And  yet  to  examine  it  independent 
of  the  context,  its  proper  meaning  is  not  what  is 
intended :  the  words  naturally  import,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  ftatues  mentioned,  appears  to  add 
fome  new  tenet  or  rite  to  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
or  Appears  to  add  new  dignity  to  it ;  and  we  muft 
confult  the  context  before  we  can  gather  the  true 
meaning ;  which  is,  that  the  Greeks  were  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  their  eftablifhed  religion 
by  thefe  majeftic  ftatues,  fo  like  real  divinities. 

There  maybe  a  defeft in  pcrfpicuity proceeding 
even  from  theflighteft  ambiguity  in  conftruclion; 
as  where  the  period  commences  with  a  member 
conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  which  af- 
terward is  found  to  be  in  the  accufative.  Ex- 
ample :  "  Some  emotions  more  peculiarly  con- 
"  nedted  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propofe  to  handle 
"  in  feparate  chapters  *."     Better  thus :  ''Some 

"  emotions 


*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  edit.  i. 
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'*  emotions  more  peculiarly  conneded  with  the 
*'  fine  arts,  are  propofed  to  be  handled  in  fepa-> 
**  rate  chapters." 

I  add  another  error  againft  perfpicuity ;  which 
I  mention  the  rather  becaufe  with  fome  writers  it 
pafles  ifor  a  beauty.  It  is  the  giving  different 
names  to  the  fame  objed,  mentioned  oftener  than 
ouce  in  the  fame  period.  Example :  Speaking  of 
the  Englifh  adventurers  who  firft  attempted  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland,  "  and  inftead  of  reclaimiog 
the  natives  from  their  uncultivated  manners, 
they  were  gradually  afllmilated  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the  cufioms 
**  of  their  own  nation.'*  From  this  mode  of  ex- 
predion,  one  would  tfiink  the  author  meant  to  di- 
ftinguifli  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  from  the  natives  ; 
and  we  cannot  difcover  otherwife  than  from  the 
fenfe,  that  thefe  are  only  different  names  given 
to  the  fame  objefl:  for  the  fake  of  variety.  But 
perfpicuity  ought  never  to  be  facrificed  to  any 
other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
paffage  may  be  improved  as  follows :  •*  and  dege* 
**  nerating  from  the  cuftoms  of  their  own  natioHi 
"  they  were  gradually  affimilated  to  the  natives, 
•'  inftead  of  reclaiming  them  from  their  unculti- 
**  vated  manners.'* 

The  next  rule  in  order, becaufe  next  in  import* 
ce,  is.  That  the  language  ought  to  correfpond 
^  the  fubje<a :  heroic  anions  or  fentiments  re- 
quire 
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quire  elevated  language ;  tender  fentiments  ought 
to  be  exprefled  in  words  foft  and  flowing ;  and 
plain  language  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to 
fubjeds  grave  and  didadic.  Language  may  be 
confidered  as  the  dre&  of  thought ;  and  where 
the  one  is  not  fuited  to  the  other,  we  are  fenfible 
of  incongruity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  where  a 
judge  is  drefled  like  a  fop,  or  a  peafant  like  a  man 
of  quality.  Where  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
words  refembles  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  *;  but  where  the 
impreffions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words 
are  diffimilar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  for<* 
ced  into  is  difagreeable  f . 

This  concordance  bet  weeen  the  thought  and  the 
words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo 
well  underftood  as  not  to  require  any  illuftration< 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind^ 
that  has  fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criti- 
cifm,  though  it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compo- 
fition.  It  is  what  follows.  In  a  thought  of  any 
extent,  we  commonly  find  fome  parts  intimately 
united,  fome  flightly,  fome  disjoined,  and  fome 
dire&ly  oppofed  to  each  other.  To  find  thefe 
f  conjundions  and  disjundions  imitated  in  the 
expreflion,  is  a  beauty ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation 
makes  the    words  concordant  with  the  ienfe. 

This 


«ia 


•  Chap«  a.  Part  4.  f  Ibid« 
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This  dodrine  may  be  Uluftrated  by  a  familiar 
example*  When  we  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  intimate  connedion  that  the  foul  hath  with 
the  body,  the  ^cprefiion  ought  to  be,  tbe  foul 
and  body ;  becaufe  the  particle  tbCj  relative  to. 
both,  makes  a  conoedion  an  the  expreffion,  re- 
fembling  in  fome  degree  the  connedion  in  the 
thought:  but  when  the  foul  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  body,  it  is  better  to  fay  the  foul  and  the 
body;  becaufe  the  disjundion  in. the  words  re* 
fembles  the  disjundioo  in  the  thought*  I  pro- 
ceed to  other  examples,  beginning  with  con** 

jnndions. 

Conftituit  agmea ;  et  eo^dire  tela  animosque,  equi- 
tibus  jaiBs,  &c« 

Livy^  I.  38.  §  25* 

Here  the  W6rds  that  exprefs  the  coiineded  ideas' 
are  artificially  conneded  by  fubjeding  them 
both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verb.  And  the  two 
following  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

Quam  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eoram  caderent  aut 
Tulnerarentur,  et  qui  fupeiarent,  feili  et  corporibus  et 
aaimis  eifent,  &c* 

Z/vy,  /.  38.  §  29. 

Poft  acer  Mnefiheus  adduAo  conftitit  arcu. 
\.lta  petens,  pariter^ue  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

JEneid^  v,  507. 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  connedion  among  the 
Vol.  IL  C  words, 
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words,  the  ideas  they  expreft  ought  to  be  inti- 
mately connefted  )  for  otherwife  that  concord- 
ance which  is  required  between  the  fenfe  and  the 
expreffioR  will  be  impaired.  In  that  view,  a 
paflage  from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where 
words  that  fignify  ideas  very  little  conneded, 
are  however  forced  into  an  artificial  union.  Here 
is  the  paflage : 


Crermaoia  onmis  a  Galhis,  Rhactfisque,  et 
Hheoo  et  Danobio  flumioibas ;  a  Sarmatii  Dacisque, 
awtiio  noteta  aot  montibos  fepamtur. 

2)#  MTTsbus  Gtrfmanorum* 

Upon  the  faoie  account,  I  tSificm  the  fisdlowisg 
paflage  equally  exceptionable. 


The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 


His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Munn'riagy  and  with  bim  fled  the  ihades  of  oigbt« 

Fiiradifi  Z^y  £•  4«  at  tie  end^ 

There  is  no  natural  connediion  between  a  per- 
fon's  flying  or  retiriogy  and  the  foeeeffion  of  day- 
light to  darkneft  ;  and  therefore  to  conned  ar* 
tificially  the  terms  that  fignify  thefe  things  Can- 
not have  a  fweet  efTed. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their 
relation  to  the  fame  adion,  will  naturally  be  ex- 
prefled  by  two  members  of  the  period  governed 
by  the  fame  verb  \  in  which  cafe  thefe  members, 

in 
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in  otder  to  improve  their  iHJtitittfkion,  ought  to  b« 
conftruded  in  the  fame  mannen  This  bnaucy  i» 
fo  common  among  good  writers,  as  to  hdve  been 
little  Attended  to ;  but  thi  mt^ltA  of  ii  is  rft- 
markaWy  difagreeable  :  Tot  e^caiftplfc,  "  He  did 
"  not  mention  Lcoriota,  nof  that  het  tkthet  was 
**  dead.*^  Better  thus :  "  tie  did  not  mention 
'^  Leonora^  nor  her  father^  death/' 

Where  two  ideas  arefo  connedted,  as  to  require 
but  a  copulativt^  it  is  pkafant  to  find  a  iconoeidlioa 
in  ckt  words  thdt  elprsfii  th^lfe  ideok^  W&it  it  ev«a 
(bHight  as  ^bert  both  b^n  with  tht  feiM  letter }  • 

The  peactick,  ih  all  Ms  J^tidei  doci  Mt  dffplay  half 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britiih  la* 
iji  wheat  tkb  k  rftb«t  ifMBd  fot-  a  ball  or  a  biftb^day. 

Had  not  my  dog  of  a  ftei^ard  rui  away  as  he  did# 
withoiK  making  Up  his  accoantS|  I  had  ftill  been  im-" 
merfed  in  fin  and  fea*coal. 

IKJ.  Ubi  J36. 

My  life's  6oflipanioay  and  my  beibm-friedd. 
Out  {wkAf  one  Isiae^  one  face  ihall  both  attend* 

Ihj^dftlf  TT09ifliUi0n  of  JEntidi, 

There  is  fenfibly  a  defcdl  in  neatnefs  when  uni-^ 
formity  in  this  cafe  is  totally  negleded  * ;  witnefs 
the  following  example,  where  the  cooftrudtion  of 

C  a  two 


^i^il^l^mmim 


*  See  Girard^s  French  Grammari  Di£cottrfe  xa< 
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two  members  connpded  by  a  copuls^tive  is  un- 
neceflarily  varied. 

For  it  k  confidently  reported^  that  two  young  gentle- 
men  of  real  hopes,  bright  wit^  and.  profound  judgment^ 
whoy  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  caufes  and^ffe&Sy 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the 
leaft  tinAure  of  learning,  have  made  a  difcovery  that 
there  was  no  God,  and  gentroujlf  cvmmunkating  their 
thoughts  for  the  good  of  thepuhiic,  were  fome  lime  ago» 
by  an  unparalleled  feverity,  and  upon  1  know  not  what 
oUblete  l»w,  broke  for  bli^phemy  *•     [Better  thus  :]— n 
having  nnade  a  difcovery  that  there  was  no  God,  and.ha^^ 
▼ing  generoufly  communicated  their  thoughts  for  the 
gpod  of  the  public,  were  fome  time  ago,  &c. 

He  had  been  gvilty  of  a  fanlt,  for  which,  .his.  maftes 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  found  an  op- 
portunity to  efcape  •ut  of  his  hands,  and  Jled  into  the 
defer  ts  of  Numidia. 

i.  .Girar^Mi/v,  No.  X39* 

U  all  the  ends  of  the  Revolution  are  already  obtain- 
ed, it  is  not  only  impertinent  to  argue  for  obtaining 
any  of  them,  \x\}X.  faBiou^  defigns  might  he  imputed^  and 
the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with  fome  col<Mir, 
perhaps,  to  any  one  who  (hould  perfift  in  preiUng  this 
point. 

BifftrtatknupoH  Parties f  Didicatiott. 

Next 


]^  An  argument  againft  abolifhing  ChriftiaQity.  Swifts 
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Next  as  to  examples  of  disjundion  and  oppo- 
fition  in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the 
exprelfion ;  an  imitation  that  is  diftioguifhed  hy 
the  name  of  aniitbe/is. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanys  foliciting  the  people  to 
be  made  conful : 

Widi  a  proud  heart  he  'vrore  his  humble  weeds. 

Coriolanua. 

Had  yon  rather  Caefar  were  livingi  and  die  all  flayes, 
than  that  C»£ar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men? 

Julims  Cafar^ 

fie  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Sbakefpearw 

An  axtificial  connexion  among  the  words,  is 
undoubtedly  a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  pe-  • 
culiar  connexion  among  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  con- 
nexion, it  is  a  pofitive  deformity,  as  above  "bbfer- 
ved,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the 
thought  and  expreffion.  For  the  fame  reafon  we 
ought  alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition  of 
words  where  there  is  none  Jn  the  thought.  This 
laft,  termed  verbal  anntbefts^  is  ftudied  by  low  wri- 
ters, becaufe  of.  a  certain  degree  of  livelinefs  in  it. 
They  do  not  confider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in 
a  grave  compofition,  to  cheat  the  reader,  and  to 

C  3  make 


mikMhM^MpG&  ft  (Hvtnft  in  ibe  tbowgbt,  wbicb 

A  /if  it  wife  doth  make  i^  it^fjf  buftmidU 

Mir  chant  ofVgnict. 

|Iere  is  a  itudied  oppofition  in  tl^e  words,  not 
only  without  any  opposition  in  the  fenfe,  but 
cvQH  wbe^e  tto«re  ia  «  ve^y  ifttim^tc  cqnac^n, 
that  o!  caufe  and  eSed  ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of 
the  wife  that  torments  the  huiband* 

w  ■  ■     ■  ■■■  ■■■  ■■■■»»■  Witt fliaiataiit 


UpMi  his  &Ai  life  to  make  al}  this  ^oo^. 

£rff^  Richard  II.  ^^  I.  5^,  3. 

Lucetta^  What,  fhall  ^efe  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here? 
yulia.  If  thou  refped  them,  beft  to  take  them  up* 
LuctUiu  Nay,  I  wa«  tak$u  up^  fw  Inyivg  tikvik  dopm* 

A  Caidt  dire^Iy  pppofite  to  that  lail  m^tntioned, 
is  to  conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas 
^  0PP0&4  \o  each  other.  Tbis  is  a  fault  too  grofd 
to  \>e  in  common  prai^ice  \  ^d  yet  writers  are 
gUjUty  of  it  in,  fome-  degree,  when  thqy  conjokx  by 
^  copuUtiv-e  livings  tranf^^ted  at  different  periods 
pf  lipM^*  l^^Qce  s»  w^f^t  of  ftea^ofs  in  thie  fpUowr 
iffg  e;^pr^flion. 

The  nobility  too«  whom  the  KiQg  had  no  means  of 
XfKfWi^g  hy  fttitable  officcsi  and  preferments,  had  been 

feizcd 
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feized  with  tbc  general  difcontenti  and  unwarily  threw 

themfelves  into  the  fcale  which  hegan  already  too  much 

to  preponderate* 

Hifivry  ofG*  Briiain^  «»/.  i.  p.  2 jo« 

In  periods  of  thia  kind,  it  appean  more  neat  to 
exprefa  the  paft  time  by  the  participle  paffi?e, 
thus: 

The  nohility  having  been  feized  with  the  general 
difcontenty  unwarily  threw  themfelves.  Sec.  (or)  The 
nobility,  who  had  been  feized,  £cjc.  unwarily  threw 
tfaemfelve9,  &c. 

It  13  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  af- 
firmative propoikioh  conne^d  by  a  copulative  : 

Nee  ezcitatur  cUffico  miles  tnici, 

Nee  horret  iratum  mare ; 

Forumque  vitat,  et  fnperba  civium 

Fotentiorum  Unim. 

Horace,  Epod*  %•  L  5* 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
J>eadly  divorce  Aep  between  me  and  you. 

Sbakefpeare* 

In  miitb  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effedl 
to  conned  verbally  things  that  are  oppofitc  to 
each  other  in  the  thought.  Example :  Henry  IV. 
of  France  introducing  the  Marefchal  Biron  to 
^ome  of  his  friends,  "  Here,  Gentlemen,'*  fays 
ae,  *•  is  the  Marefchal  Biron,  whom  I  freely 
"  prefent  both  to  my  friends  and  enemies." 

C  4  This 
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This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the 
thought  and  expreflion,  may  be  extended  to  the 
conftrudion  of  fentences  or  periods.  A  fentence 
or  period  ought  to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or 
mental  propofition ;  and  different  thoughts  ought 
to  be  feparated  in  the  expreffion  by  placing  them 
in  different  fentences  or  periods.  It  is  therefore 
offending  againfl  neatnefs,  to  prowd  into  one  pe- 
riod entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one ; 
which  is  joining  in  language  things  that  are  fe- 
parated in  reality.  Of  errors  againfl  this  rule 
take  the  following  examples. 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  belovedy  yea  plea£mt ; 
alfo  our  bed  is  green. 

Caefar,  defcribing  the  Suevi : 

Atque  in  earn  fe  confuetudinem  adduxerunty  ut  locis 
frigidii&mis,  neque  veilitus,  praeter  pelles,  habeant 
quidquam,  quarum  propter  exiguitateniy  magna  eft 
corporis  pars  aperta,  et  laventur  in  fluminibus. 

Commentariaf  L  4.  prin. 

Burnet,  in  the  Hiflory  of  his  own  times,  giving 
Lord  Sunderland's  charader,  fays, 

His  own  notions  were  always  good ;  but  he  was  a 
^nan  of  great  expence. 

I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  Ibe 
has  been  talking  againfl  a  great  lord,  whom  fhe  had  ne- 
ver 
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ver  feen  in  her  life ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a  party- wo- 
man that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Spe3atory  N**  57.    ' 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada  : 

I  fingle  him  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had 
the  fooliih  prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write 
hifiory  himfelf ;  and  your  Lordihip  will  forgive  this  ihort 
ezcurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer. 

Letters  on  Hijloryy  VoL  i.  Let,  5. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  moral 
fyftem  of  the  world  at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that 
of  ideal  perfe&ion,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of  con- 
ceiving what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining),  but  how* 
ever  fufficient  upon  the  whole  to  conftitute  a  ftate  eafy 
and  happy,  or  at  the  worft  tolerable  :  I  fay,  it  feems  to 
me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle 
from  time  to  time,  among  the  focieties  of  men,  a  few, 
and  but  a  few,  of  thofe  on  whom  he  is  gracioufly  pl^fed 
to  bellow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  etherial  fpirit  than 
is  given  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  to  the 
fons  of  men. 

Bolingbroiey  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriatifm^  Lit.  i« 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period 
different  fubjeds,  is  ftill  worfe  than  to  crowd 
them  into  one  period  ; 


Trojam,  genitore  Adamaflo 


Paupere  (numfiifet^uc  utinam  fortuna)  profedus. 

JEneid.  iii.  6z4« 

From 


From  con|iinjftioo&  and  disjundioQs  iageacr 
^f  ^^  proceed  to  comp^irifons,  vhif  b  piake 
oaf.  fyeciea  of  them,  beginning  with  fimiles. 
And  here  alfo^  the  intimate  connexion  that 
wordsrhare  vith  their  meaaing,  requires  that  in 
defcribing  two  refembling  obje<5ls,  a  refemblance 
in  the  two  meinbers  of  the  period  ought  to  be 
flndied.  To  illuftrate  the  rule  in  this  cafe,  X 
ihall  give  various  examples  of  deviations  from 
it}  b^inniog  with  refemblances  expre0ed  in 
words  that  have  no  refemblance* 

1  have  obfervc^f  of  late,  the  ftylc  of  fpmc  great  »»'«- 
Jters  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  frodu&io$u. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  High  T^reafurer.     Swzfl. 

This,  inilead  of  fiudying  the  refemblance  of 
words  in  a  period  that  ei^preffes  a  comparifon, 
is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it*  Inilead 
ef  produHums^  which  refembie  not  mi  sifters 
great  nor  fmaU,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or 
authors. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  ezpofed  to  cenfure  on  the  eae 
Itondy  tbey  are  as  much  liable  ta  flattery  oa  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them, 
tbej  likewife  receive  praifes  which  they  do  not  deCerve. 

SpeBat^Tm 

Here  the  fubjedl  plainly  demands  uniformity  in 
expreflRon  mftead  of  variety ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fubmlttedy  whether  the  period  would  not  do  bet- 
ter in  the  following  manner : 

If 
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If  men  of  emipeiice  be  cxpofed  to  cenfare  on  the  ona 
Jiaiu],  dk^y  are  as  much  ezpofcd  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  that  are  not  tfaey-  they  like* 
wife  receive  praifes  that  are  not  due. 

I  cannot  bnt  feney,  however,  dkat  this  ifllitadoOf 
which  pafles  fo  currently  with  other  JudgtnenHi  mnittt 
fome  tidie'or  odier  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  Lori*^ 
Jbip  *•  [Better  thns  :]  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however, 
that  thi»  loptltatioQ,  wbkh  paflSn  fo  currently  with  ciAerSp 
inafl  at  fooie  pfiu  or  other  have  ftufika  little  wtth  jmv 

A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  o* 
{))er  tWQ  cb»raftl»ca? 

They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  good-^iU 
^  affeSiOftf  to  the  reludant  cQmpliances  of  Juch  4ss 
pb^T"  bjr  force. 

ftemaris  on  the  Hijiory  of  England^  Letter  $• 
Bolingbroien 


Titus  Livius,  mentioning  a  d^n^nd  made  bjf 
(lie  people  of  £nna  of  the  keys  from  the  Roman 
^vernor,  makes  him  fay, 

Quas  fimul  tradiderimusi  Carthagimenfium'  estemplo 
Enna  erit,  fesdiusque  hie  trucidabinnBr^  qmm  Murgantiv 
nrafidium  interfe&um  eft« 

L.  24-  i  3*- 

Quintu9 

■ i 

f  Letter  concerning  £ntbufiafm«    Shaf tclbury. 
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Quintus  Curtius,  fpeaking  of  Porus  mounted, 
on  an  elephant,  and  leading  his  army  to  battle : 

Magnitudini  Fori  adjicere  videbatur  bellaa  qua  vehe- 
batur^iiatituiii-  inter  cssteras  emiaenSf  qiwito  aliis  ipb 

X..8.  cap.  14m 

It  isiilill  a  greater  deviatioii  from  congruity,  to 
vfiei^not^ly  variety  in  the  worda^but  alfo  in 
the  conftrudion.  Defcribing  Thermopylse,  Ti-. 
tus  Livius  fays, 

Id  jugum,  ficut  Apennini  dorfo  Italia  diTiditufy  ita 

ihtiiAm  Gr^clam  diremit. 


I.  36.  $  15. 


Speaking  of  Shakefpeare  : 


There  may  remain  aTufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies 
Mpea'r  voprh  gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  dilpro- 
juortioned  and  mifhapen. 

Hi/lory  ofG.  Britain^  Vol.  1.  p.  138, 

This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period-  where  the 
beauty  liea. in  uniforinity.    Better  thus:         .    - 

There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  over- 
rate the'  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difproportioned  and 
oiiihapea«  >.  ...... 
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Next  as  to  the  length  of  the.  members  that  fig-, 
nify  the  refembling  objeds.  To  produce  a  refem- 
blance  between  fuch  members,  they  ought  not 
only  to  be  conftru^d -in  the  faifie  maimer,  but 
as  nearly  as  polfible  be  equal  in  leifigth.  By  fle«- 
gtedting  this  circumftance,  the  following  example 
is  defedlive  in  neatnefs : 

'  As  the  performance  t)f  all  other  religions  datics  will 

DOt  avail  in  the  fight  of  Cn^iwMout  tiarity  ;  fo  neither 

will  the  difchacge.ofali  other  tn:i;yiftei:ial  duties  avail  in 

the  fight,  of  me&y  without  ajaiibful  diff  barge  of  this 

principal  duty* 

Differiation  upon  parties^  Dedication. 

In  the  following  paflage  are  accumulated  all  the 
errors  that  a  period  expreffing  a  refemblance  can 
well  admit. 

Minifters  are  anfwerable  for  every  thing  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fameptbiiortioa  as 
the  prefer vation  of  the  conftitution  in  its  purity  and  vi- 
gour,  or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater 
confeqnence  to  the  nation,  than  any  other  inftances  of 
good  or  bad  government. 

Dijfertation  upon  parties^  Dedication* 

Next  of  a  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed 
to  each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that 
*f  refemblance  ought  to  be  fludied  in  the  words' 
which  exprefs  two  refembling  objedls,  there  is 
iqual  reafon  for  ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words 
vhich  exprefs  coatrafted  objeds.  This  rule  will 

be 
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be  bell  iUuftrated  by  examples  of  deviations  froxn 
lit 

A  fneod  exaggerttes  t  mn'ii  virtues,  on  cticiHy  In- 
flftines  his  crimes* 

SfeSator,  N^  399. 

Here  the  oppoiition  in  the  thought  is  negleded  in 
the  words,  which  at  firft  view  feem  to  import,  that 
the  friend  and  the  ttttmy  are  employed  in  diffe- 
rent matters,  without  any  irelation  to  eaeh  other^ 
whether  of  refemUanee  ct  of  oppofition.  And 
therefore  the  contrail  or  oppofition  will  be  better 
marked  by  exprelfing  the  thought  as  follows : 

ft 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  tnaa^s  rlrtucsi  an  enemy  his 
crimes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 

Tlte  wife  mtn  is  hs^py  when  he  gaias  his  own  ap^ro^ 
bation ;  the  £ool  whea  he  recommends  bim&lf  to  the  a^ 

phttfe  of  tho£e  about  hitn* 

Ibid.  N*»  73. 

Better : 

The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation ;  the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others. 

Sicut  in  frogibns  pectidibusquey  non  tantom  femitra  ad 
lerrandum  indolem  vaknt,  qtiantam  tetne  prc^rietat 
corlique,  fttb  quo  alnatttr^  auitat. 

Liifyf  lib*  38.  §  17. 

We 
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We  proceed  to  a  rale  of  a  diffetent  kind.  Du- 
ring the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to  be 
continued  without  variation:  the  chftngixi^g  fixim 
perTon  to  perfoDi  from  fubjed  to  fubjedl,  or  from 
perfon  to  fubjed,  within  the  bounds  of  a  iingle 
period,  diftrads  the  miod,  and  afibrds  no  time 
for  a  folid  impreilion.  I  illuftrate  this  rule  by 
giving  examples  of  4l^vi^tiQn»  frofla  it.     .  .   . 

Honos  alit  artes,  cmneique  incenduntur  ad  ftudia  glo* 
ri^ ;  jacentqne  ea  femper  ^us  apud  c^uof^  improbaa^ 
tur. 

Cicero,  ^ufcuL  qu^fi^  L  l. 

Speaking  of  the  diftemper  contraded  by  Alex^ 
ander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  and  of  the 
cure  offered  by  ^ilip  the  phyiician : 

Inter  hac  a  Parmenione  fidiifimo  purpuratontm^  Iiten« 
accipitf  quibus  ei  denunciabai^  ne  (alutem  fuam  Fhilip- 
po  committetet. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Ettme^ 
nes,  who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a 
ftone:,  fays. 

After  a  fiidrt  time  ie  vaine  to  himIeK  1  tfid  iiift  ««tt 
ixjr  they  pilt  Mm  oa  bMxd  his  ihip>  ^lohich  t,^xrttjtk 
iiiib  %A  to  Gorimb,  ud  theMce  ti>  ibt  iflaad  ef  Xjgata^ 

I  give  another  example  of  a  period  which  19  !»« 
pleaiant,  even  by  a  very  flight  deviation  from  the 
rule 

TJnc 
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Tbatifort  of  inftniftion  which  is  acquired  bj  inculca- 
ting an  important  moral  truth,  &c. 

This  expreffion  includes  two  perfons,  one  acqui- 
ring and  one  inculcating  ;  and  the  fcene  is  chan- 
ged without  neceflitj.  To  avoid  this  blemifh, 
the  thought  may  be  expreJQTed  thus  : 

That  fort  of  inftruftion  which  is  afforded  bj  incul* 
eating,  &c. 

The  bad  effed  of  fuch  change  of  perfon  is  re« 
markable  in  the  following  paflTage. 

The  BrUofUf  daily  haraffed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the 
Pi&s,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence, 
vJfo  confequently  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  to 
their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moft  remote 
and  mountainous  parts,  and  tbe  rtft  of  the  ct^ntry^  in  ca- 
ftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxons. 

LettiT  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer.     Swi/i» 

The  following  paflage  has  a  change  from  fubjed; 
to  perfoQ. 

T%is projlitution  ofpraife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the 
grols  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of  charaders 
from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fart  mnft  by  this 
means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  defire  of  fame  which 
is  the  incentive  to  generous  a£ti0ns>  when  they  find  k 
promifcuoufly  beftowcd  on  the  meritorious  and  unde« 
ferving; 

Guardiatif  No.  4^ 

Even 
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Even  fo  flight  a  change  as  to  vary  the  cohftruc- 
tion  in  the  fame  periocL  is  unpleafant : 

Annibal  luce  prima,  Balearibns  leviqne  alia  anoatura 
prsmiffa,  cranfgreflas  flumen,  ut  quoeque  traduzerat,  ita 
in  acie  locabat ;  Gallos  Hifpanosque  equites  prope  ripam 
IsTo  in  cernu  adverfas  Rbmanum  equitatmn }  dextrum 
cornu  Namidis  equitibus  datum. 

7iV.  ifv.  /.  12.  §  45. 

Speaking  of  Hannibai^s  elephants  drove  back  by 
the  enemy  upon  his  own  army : 

£a  magis  mere  in  fuos  belluae,  tantoque  majorem 
ftragem  edere  qnam  inter  hoftes  ediderantt  quanto  acrius 
pavor  conftematam  agit,  quam  infidentis  magiftri  impe* 
rio  regitur. 

Liv.  /.  37.  §  14. 

This  paffage  is  lalfo  faulty  in  a  different  refped, 
that  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  members 
of  the  fentence,  though  they  ezprefs  a  fimile. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice 
of  materials,  (hall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning 
the  ufe  of  copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it 
animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copulatives;  and  he 
gives  the  following  example  from  Xenophon. 

Clofing  their  fliields  together,  they  were  pufli'd,  they 
feaght,  tbey  flew,  they  were  flain. 

Treati/e  of  tie  Sublime ^  cap.  i6. 

''.  reafon  I  take  to  be  what  follows.    A  conti- 
OL.  II.  D  nued 
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nued  founds  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  U9  afleep  r 
an  interrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  by  itt 
repeated  impulfes.  Thus  feet  compofed  of  fyl- 
lableSy  being  pronounced  with  a  fenfible  interval 
between  each,  make  more  lively  impreiiions  than 
can  be  made  by  a  continued  found.  A  period  of 
which  the  members  are  conneded  by  copulatives^ 
produceth  an  etk&.  upon  the  mind  approaching 
to  that  of  a  continued  found  ^  and  therefore  the 
fupprefling  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defcrip- 
tion.  It  produces  a  different  effedl  akin  to  that 
mentioned :  the  members  of  a  period  conneded 
by  proper  copulatives,  glide  fmoothly  and  gently 
along  ;  and  are  a  proof  of  fedatenets  and  leifure 
in  the  fpeaker :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hur- 
ry of  paffion,  negleding  copulatives  and  other 
particles,  expreifes  the  principal  image  only ;. 
and  for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick  adlion  is  beft 
expreffed  without  copulatives : 

Vcni,  ridip  vici. 
■  ■     ■  I  Ite : 


Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

JEneid.  iv.  593* 

Qiiis  globas,  O  civis,  caligine  volvitur  atra? 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  dete  tela,  fcandite  OMiros. 
Hcftis  adeft^  eja. 

JEneiJ^ixm  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  *  juftly  compares  copula- 
tives 


*  Treatife  of  the  Sublime,  cap.  16^ 
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tires  in  a  ptf  io^.  to  (trait  (yipg»  wbich  m  a.  T4c^ 
obftnids  the  freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the 
fame  period  ought  to  be  avoided :  for  if  the  lay- 
ing afide  copulatives  give  force  and  livelinefs,  a 
redundancy  of  them  muft  redder  the  period  lan- 
guid. I  appeal  to  the  following  inftance,  though 
there  are  but  two  copulatives. 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  corre-* 
{papdentSy  I  find  feveral  from  women  complaining  of 
jealous  huibands ;  and  at  the  fame  time  protefting  their 
own  innocencei  and  defiring  my  advice  upon  tt^is  occa- 
fion.  SpeBaiOTt  No.  170. 

I  except  the  cafe  where  the  words  are  intend- 
ed to  exprefs  the  coldnefs  of  the  fpeaker ;  for 
there  the  redundancy  of  copulatives  is  a  beauty : 

Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city^  Vtxti 
obferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  bre- 
thren, in  the  praifes  of  his  firloin  of  beef.  **  Beef/'  faid 
the  fage  magifiratei  **  is  the  king  of  meat :  Beef  com-> 
'*  preheods  in  it  the  quintefience  of  partridge,  and  quail^ 
"  and  Tenifon,  and  pheafanty  and  plum-podding,  aad 
•  cuftard*"  Itale  of  a  Ttuhe^  §  4. 

And  the  author  (hows  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by 
varying  the  expreffion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter, 
who  is  reprefented  more  animated  : 

Bread,*"  fayi  he,  «*  dear  brothers,  is  the  ftaff  of  life ; 
which  bread  is  contained)  inclnfivi^ihic  quinteflence 

Da  "of 
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^  of  beefy  mutton,  veal,  venifon,  partridgesi  plum-pudi- 
*'  diog,  and  cuftard." 

Another  cafe  muft  alfo  be  excepted :  copula- 
tives have  a  good  effed  where  the  intention  is  to 
give  an  imprelEon  of  a  great  multitude  confifting 
of  manj  divifions  >  for  example :  **  The  army 
**  was  compofed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and 
*'  Ljcians,  and  Pampfaylians,  and  Phrygians/' 
The  reafon  i»,  that  a  leifurely  farvey,  which  is 
exprefled  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  ap- 
pear more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a 
hafty  furvey  :  in  the  latter  cafe  the  army  appears 
in  one  group  ;  in  the  former,  we  take  m  it  were 
an  accurate  furvey  of  each  nation  and  of  each* 
divilion  *. 

We  proceed  to  the  fecond  kind  of  beauty  ^ 
which  confiAs  in  a  due  arrangement  of  the  words 
or  materials^  This-branch  of  the  fubjedl  is  no  lefs 
nice  than  extenfive ;  and  I  defpair  of  fetting  it  in 
a  clear  light,  except  to  thofe  who  are  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  general  principles  that  govern 
the  ftrufture  or  compofition  of  language. 

In  a  thought,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  at 
leaft  one  capital  obje£t  confideced  as  ading  or  as 
fufTering,  This  objedl  is  exprefled  by  a  fubftan* 
tive  noun ;  its  adion  is  exprefled  by  an  adlive 
verb;  and  the  thing  aflfeded  by  the  adlion  is  ex* 
prefled  by  another  fubftantive  noun :  its  fufiering 

or 

^  See  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Elocution,  £c&.  65^ 
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or  paffive  flate  is  exprefied  by  a  paffive  Terb ;  and 
the  thing  that  a^  upon  it,  by  a  fubftantive  noun«. 
Befide  thefe,  which  are  the  capital  parts  of  a 
fentence  or  period,  there  are  generally  under* 
parts ;  each  of  the  fubftantives  as  well  as  the 
yerb,  may  be  qualified:  time,  place,  purpofe, 
motiye,  means,  inllrument,  and  a  thoufand  other 
circumflances,  may  be  neccflary  to  complete  the 
thought.  And  in  what  manner  thefe  feveral 
parts  are  connected  in  the  exprelfion,  will  ap- 
pear  from  what  follows. 

In  a  complete  thought  or  mental  propofition, 
all  the  members  and  parts  are  mutually  related, 
fomie  (lightly,  fome  ^intimately.    To  put  fuch  a 
thought  in  words,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the 
component  ideas  be  clearly  exprefled ;   it  is  alfo 
oeceflary,  that  all  the  relations  contained  in  the 
thought  be  exprelTed  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  intimacy.    To  annex  a  certain  mean- 
ing to  a  certain  found  or  word,  requires  no  art : 
the  great  nicety  in  all  languages  is,  to  exprefs  the 
various  relations  that  conne^ft  the  parts  of  the 
thought.     Could  we  fuppofe  this  branch  of  lan- 
guage to  be  ftill  a  fecret,  it  would  puzzle,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  the  acuteft  grammarian,  to  invent 
an  expeditious  method  :   and  yet,  by  the  guid- 
ance merely  of  nature,  the  rude  and  illiterate 
e  been  led  to  a  method  fo  perfed,  as  to  ap- 
r  not  fufceptible  of  any  improvement ;  and 
next  ftep  in  our  progrefs  fhall  be  to  explain 
t  method. 

D  3  Words 


WWd^  that  impbn  a  ira«!<»^,  tauft  be  (ilftih* 
gullhed  fpdW  fuch  as  dtt  hot.  ^ubftahtivcfs  cora- 
jhottly  imply  no  rclitlon ;  fuch  as  animal^  man^ 
tree^  river.  Adjedlives,  Verbs,  and  adverbs,  im- 
ply a  relation ;  the  adjeiftive  good  muft  relate  to 
fome  being  poffrffed  of  that  quality ;  the  verb 
write  is  api^lied  to  fome  perfbn  who  writes ;  and 
the  vidvtrb^  fHoderatefyf  diligently ^  have  plainly 
ft  reference  to  fome  adion  which  they  modify. 
When  a  relative  word  is  intfoduced,  it  miift  be 
fignified  by  the  expreffion  to  what  word  it  re- 
lates, without  which  the  fenfe  is  not  complete. 
For  anfwering  that  purpofe,  I  obferve  in  Greek 
and  Latin  two  different  methods.  Adjeftives 
are  declined  as  well  as  fubftantives  ;  and  decTen- 
(ion  ferves  to  afcertain  their  conhedion  :  If  the 
Word  that  expreffes  the  fubjeft  be,  for  example, 
in  the  nominative  cafe,  fo  alfo  muft  the  word  be 
that  expreflcs  its  quality  ;  example,  vir  bonus  : 
again,  verbs  are  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  agent,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  fubjed  up- 
on which  the  adion  is  exerted :  and  a  contri- 
vance iimilar  to  that  now  mentioned,  ferves  to 
exprefs  the  double  relation :  the  nominative 
cafe  is  appropriated  to  the  agent,  the  accufa- 
tive  to  the  paffive  fubje(5 ;  and  the  verb  is  put 
in  the  firft,  feoond,  or  third  perfon,  to  inti- 
mate its  connexion  with  the  w^ord  that  figni- 
fies  the  agent :  examples.  Ego  amo  Tulliam  ;  tu 
(imas  Semproniam  ;  Brutus  amat  Portiam.  The 
0ther  method  is  by  juxtapofition,  which  is  ne- 

ceflary 
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ceflkry  with  refpedl  to  fuch  words  only  as  are  not 
declined,  adverbs,  for  example,  articles,  prepofi- 
tioDs,  and  conjundions.  In  the  Englifh  language 
there  are  few  declenfions ;  and  therefore  juxtapo- 
fition  is  our  chief  refource :  adjeftives  accompany 
their  fubftantives  "* ;  an  adverb  accompanies  the 
word  it  qualifies ;  and  the  verb  occupies  the  mid- 
dle place  between  the  adive  and  pafBve  fubjeds 
to  which  it  relates. 

It  mail  be  obvious,  tb  at  thofe  terms  which  have 
nothing  relative  in  their  fignification,  cannot  be 
conne<%ed  in  fo  eafy  a  manner.  When  two  fub- 
ftantives  happen  to  be  conne6led,  as  caufe  and 
effed,  as  principal  and  acceffory,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  fuch  connection  cannot  be  exprefled  by 
contiguity  folely  ;  for  words  muft  often  in  a  pe- 
riod be  placed  together  which  are  not  thus  rela- 
ted :  the  relation  between  fubftantives,  therefore, 
cannot  otherwifebeexpreflTed  but  by  particles  de- 
noting the  relation.  Latin  indeed  and  Greek,  by 
their  declenfions,  go  a  certain  length  to  exprefs 

D  4  fuch 

*  Taking  advantage  of  a  declenfian  to  feparate  an  ad- 
jedive  from  its  fubftantive,  as  is  commonly  pra£lifed  in 
Latin,  though  it  detra&not  from  perfpicuity,  is  certainly 
leis  neat  than  the  Englifh  method  of  juxtapofition.  Conti- 
guity is  more  expreilive  of  an  intimate  relation,  than  re- 
femblance  merely  of  the  final  fyllables.  Latin  indeed  has 
evidently  the  advantage  when  the  adjedive  and  fubfian- 
tivc  happen  to  be  conneded  by  contiguity,  as  well  as  by 
TP&mbkoce  of  the  final  fyllables, 
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fuch  relations,  without  the  aid  of  particles.  The 
relation  of  property  for  example,  between  Caefar 
and  his  horfe,  is  exprefled  by  putting  the  latter  in 
the  nominative  cafe,  the  former  in  the  genitive ; 
equus  Cafaris :  the  fame  is  alfo  exprefled  in  £ng« 
Ii(h  without  the  aid  of  a  particle,  Cafaris  borfe. 
But  in  other  inftances,  declenfions  not  being  ufed 
in  the  Englifh  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  exprefled  by  prepofitions.  Examples ; 
That  wine  came  from  Cyprus.  He  is  going  U 
Paris.    The  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

This  form  of  conneding  by  prepofitions,  is  not 
confined  to  fubftantives.  Qualities,  attributes, 
manner  of  exifting  or  adling,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumftances,  may  in  the  fame  manner  be  connect- 
ed with  the  fubftances  to  which  they  relate.  This 
Isd  one  artificially  by  convertingthe  circumftance 
into  a  fubftantive  ;  in  which  condition  it  is  quali-^ 
fied  to  be  conneded  with  the  principal  fubjed  by 
aprepoiition,  in  the  manner  above  defcribed.  For 
example,  the  adjedlive  wife  being  converted  into 
the  fubftantive  wifdorn,  gives  opportunity  for  the 
expreflion'^amanq/'wifdom,''  inftead  of  the  more 
fimple  expreflion  a  wife  man :  this  variety  in  the 
expreffion,  enriches  language.  I  obfcrve,  befide, 
that  the  ufing  a  prepofition  in  this  cafe,  is  not  al- 
ways a  matter  of  choice :  it  is  indifpenfable  with 
refpedt  to  every  circumftance  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled by  a  fingle  adjedive  or  adverb. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement. 
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one  other  preliminarj  is  neceflary ;  which  is,  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  natural  ftyle,  and 
that  where  tranfpofition  or  inverfion  prevails. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  no  precife  boundaries  be- 
tween them,  for  they  run  into  each  other  like  the 
ihades  of  different  colours.   No  perfon,  however, 
is  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifh  them  in  their  extremes : 
and  it  isneceffary  to  make  the  diftindion :  becaufe 
though  fome  of  the  rules  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
mention  are  common  to  both,  yet  each  have  rules 
peculiartoitfelf.  Inanatural  ftyle,  relative  words 
arebyjuxtapofitionconnededwith  thofe  to  which 
they  relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  language.    Again,  a 
eircumftance  conneded  by  a  prepofition,  follows 
naturally  the  word  with  which  it  is  conneded. 
But  this  arrangement  may  be  varied,  when  a  dif- 
ferent order  is  more  beautiful :  a  eircumftance 
may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is 
Gonneded  by  a  prepofition  ;  and  may  be  inter* 
jeded  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to 
which  it  relates.     When  fuch  liberties  are  fre- 
quently  taken,  the  ftyle  becomes  inverted  or 
tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point 
in  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  exa- 
mine it  more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace 
he  feveral  degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  re- 
cedes more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural. 
^nd  firft,  as  to  the  placing  a  eircumftance  before 
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the  word  with  Vi^htch  it  is  conneded,  I  oWcrvc, 
that  it  is  t)ie  (cafieR  of  all  inrerfion,  eyen  fo  eafj  as 
to  be  confiRen'twith  a  ftjie  that  is  properly  term- 
ed natural ;  witnefs  the  following  examples. 

la  the  finoerity  of  m j  heart,  I  profefs,  &c* 

Bjr  OUT  own  ill  managementi  we  are  brought  to  fo 
low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,  &c. 

On  Thurfdaj  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing 
thinlafted  in  Change-allej. 

At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleet-Street,  Mr  Woolfton, 
(who  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in  the 
mtmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  recaatation. 

The  interjedting  a  circumilance  between  a  re- 
lative word,  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more 
properly  termed  inverfion  ;"  becaufe,  by  a  dif- 
jundlion  of  words  intimately  conneded,  it  re- 
cedes farther  from  a  natural  ftyle.  But  this  licence 
has  degrees ;  for  the  disjundlion  is  more  violent 
in  fome  inftances  than  in  others.  And  to  give  a 
juft  notion  of  the  difference,  there  is  a  neceflity 
to  enter  a  little  more  into  an  abftradl  fubjed, 
than  would  otherwife  be  my  inclination. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubjed  cannot  exift  without 
its  qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubje6t ;  yet 
in  our  conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference 
ipay  be  remarked,     {  cannot  conceive  a  quality 

but 
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biit  aslielbiigihg  to  Tome  fubjed :  it  males  indeed 
a  part  of  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  fubje6t. 
But  the  oppoiite  holds  not ;  for  though  I  cannot 
form  a  conception  of  a  fubje6t  void  of  all  qua- 
lities, a  partial  conception  may  be  formed  of  it, 
abftrafting  from  any  particular  quality :  I  can, 
for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  Arabian 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.     Such  partial 
conception  of  a  fubjed,  is  ftill  more  eafy  with 
refpe£t  to  a&ion  or  motion ;  which  is  an  occa- 
fional  attribute  only,  and  has  not  the  fame  per- 
manency with  colour  or  figure  :  I  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  body ;  but 
there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  body  at  reft.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
degree  of  inverfion  depends  greatly  on  the  order 
in  which  the  related  words  are  placed :  when  a 
fubftantive  occupies  the  firft  place,  the  idea  it 
fuggefts  muft  fubfift  in  the  mind  at  leaft  for  a 
moment,  independent  of  the  relative  words  af- 
terward introduced ;  and  that  moment  may  with- 
out difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjcfting  a  cir- 
cumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connec- 
tions.  This  liberty,  therefore,  however  frequent, 
will  fcarce  alone  be  fufficient  to  denominate  a 
ftyle  inverted.   The  cafe  is  very  different,  where 
the  word  that  occupies  the  firft  place  denotes  a 
quality  or  an  action ;  for  as  thefe  cannot  be  con- 
:eived  without  a  fubjed,  they  cannot  without 
greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the  fubjedj: 

that 
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that  follows ;  and  for  that  reafbot  every  fuch  fe- 
paration,  by  means  of  an  interjeded  circum- 
ilance,  belongs  to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  iliuftrate  this  doSrine,  examples  are  necef* 
fary ;  and  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  where  the  word 
firft  introduced  does  not  imply  a  relation. 


Nor  Eve  to  iterate 


Her  former  trefpals  fear'd. 


"  Hunger  and  thirft  at  once, 

Powerful  perfuadersy  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fiin,  now  fli'ft 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftie  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife. 

In  the  following  examples,  where  the  word 
firft  introduced  imports  a  relation,  the  disjunc- 
tion will  be  found  more  violent. 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat. 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe. 


Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 


Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 


The 
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Hie  laminous  inferior  orbf  iaclos'd 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefii  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 


On  a  fttdden  open  ij 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  founds 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


Wherein  remained. 


■  Wherein  remain'd. 

For  what  conid  elfe  ?  to  oar  almighty  foe 
Clear  vifiory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  root. 

■  Forth  ruih'dy  with  whirlwind  ibondy 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deitj* 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were 
it  confined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas.    I  ihall 
loon  have  opportunity  to  make  it  evident,  that 
by  inverfion  a  thoufand  beauties  may  be  com- 
pafled,  which  muft  be  relinquilhed  in  a  natural 
arrangement.   In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  not  to 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  hap- 
pily fo  conftituted  as  to  relifh  inverfion,  though 
in  one  refped   unnatural ;  and  to  relifh  it  fo 
much,  as  in  many  cafes  to  admit  a  feparation 
between  words  the  moft  intimately  conneded. 
It  can  fcarce  be  faid  that  inverfion  has  any  li- 
mits ;  though  I  may  venture  to  pronodince,  that 
the  disjundion  of  articles,  conjundions,  or  pre- 
ifitions,  from  the  words  to  which  they  belong, 
is  very  feldom  a  good  effed.     The  following 
:ample  with  relation  to  a  prepofition,  is  per- 
aps  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the  kind : 

He 
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He  would  neither  kp^ztc^Jrampnov  aft  9igB^/oS|^^tifpfi 

I  give  notice  to  the  reader,  that  I  am  now  rea-* 
dy  to  enter  on  the  rules  of  arrangement ;  begin- 
ning with  a  natural  ftylc,  and  proceeding  gra- 
dually to  what  is  the  moft  inverted.  And  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  right 
choice  of  words,  the  firft  and  great  objedl  being 
perfpicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that  per- 
fpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two 
forts ;  one  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a 
wrong  fenfe,  and  one  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful.  The  firft,  being  the  more  culpable, 
ihall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with  examples  of 
Words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

How  much  the  imngination  of  fuch  ^  prefcnce  muft 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the  infiu^ 
cnce  which  an  ordinary  prefcnce  has  over  m^n. 

CbaraBerifiics^  Vol,  L  p.  7* 

This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe :  the 
adverb  merely  feems  by  its  pofition  to  afTeA  the 
preceding  word ;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  aj9e& 
the  following  words,  an  ordinary  prefenee ;  and 
therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus : 

How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefenee  moft 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which 
an  ordinary  prefenee  merelj  has  over  men.  [Or,  bet- 
ter]^—which  even  an  ordinary  prefenee  has  over  men. 

The 
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The  time  of  the  eleftion  of  a  poet-laureat  bei^gnow 
at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fbme  account  of  the 
rites  aa4  ceremoaies  anciently  u(ed  at  tl^at  fgl^quutj^ 
and  only  difcontinued  through  tl\e  n^|^k^  a^d  di^^ea^^ 
racy  of  later  times. 

Guardian^ 

The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun  de^ 
fcneracy^  and  not  the  participle  difcontinued ; 
and  therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  as 
follows  : 


and  difcpntinue4  through  thp  nc^^p.ft 

and  degeneracy  only  of  later  times* 

Siztus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  great  col^ 
leftor  of  books  at  leaft* 

Letters  on  Hijloryf  Vol*  u  Let.  6«     Boltngiroie^ 

The  expreffion  here  leads  evidently  to  a  wropg 
fenfe  ;  the  adverb  at  leqft^  ought  not  to  be  con- 
neded  with  the  fubftantive  books,  but  with  coU 
ieBor,  thus : 

Sixtus  the  Fonrth  was  a  gfeat  colfeOor  at  kaft  of 
books. 

Speaking  of  Lewis  XIV. 

If  he  was  not  the  greateil  king,  he  was  the  bell  a&of 
f  majefty  at  leafi,  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

Ibid,  Letter  7. 

Better 
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Better  thus : 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leaft  the 
beft  aftor  of  majefty,  &:c. 

This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong  fenfe  occa- 
fioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majefty  and  ai  leaft. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wroflg  arrange* 
ment  of  members. 

I  have  confined  mjfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  piety,  which  af e  in  the  power  of  a  prince 
limited  like  ours  by  a  ftrift  execution  of  the  laws. 

A  projtB  for  tbi  advancement  of  religion*   Swift. 

The  ftrudore  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning 
which  is  not  the  author's,  viz.  power  limited  by 
a  ftrid  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe 
is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  piety,  which,  by  a  ftrid  execution  of  the 
laws,  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  Limited  like  ours. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters 
was  looking  over  fomd  hoods  and  ribands  brought  by 
her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em- 
ployed no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them. 

Guariianf  No.  4. 

The 
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The  wrong  fonfe  oe^afioned  by  this  arrangement^ 
may  be  eafily  prevented  by  varying  it  thus : 

This  momiDg  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence^ 
one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  looking  over  fome 
hood$  and  riba&ds,  &c. 

A  great  ftone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long 
fearch  by  the  fea-flioFCy  ferved  me  for  an  anchor* 

Gulliver's  iTravii^  Part  i.  Ciafi  fL 

One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined  to 
the  fea-fhore ;  but  as  the  meaning  is^  that  the 
great  ftone  was  found  by  the  fea-fhore^  the  period 
ought  to  be  arranged  this  : 

A  great  ftone,  that,  after  a  long  fearch,  I  happened  to 
£nd  by  ihe  fea-fhorci  ferVed  me  for  an  anchor^ 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe 
is  left  doubtful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort» 
with  examples  of  wrong  arrangement  of  wprd$ 
b  a  member. 

Thefe  forms  of  converiatiott  fy  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  troublefome.  SpeBator^  No.  1x9. 

Here  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  modification 
'  f  degrees  relates  to  the  preceding  member  or  to 
lat  follows :  it  fhould  be*, 

Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degrees* 
Vol.  IL  E  Nor 
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Nor  does  this  falfe  modeftj  ezpofe  us  only  to  fuch  ac 
tions  as  are  indifcreet,  bat  very  often  to  fuch  as  are  high- 
ly criminal. 

SpiSiatoTyNo.  458. 

The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement : 

Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  anions 
only  as  are  indifcreet,  &c. 

The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is  parted  ofUy 
by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide. 

Gulliver* s  Travels ^  Part  i.  Cbap.  5. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus  : 


from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of 


800  yards  wide  only. 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful  by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

The  minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  liie  a 
little  Jlatue  placed  on  a  mighty pedefial^  will  always  have 
his  jealoufy  ftrong  about  him. 

Dijfertatiott  upon  Parties^  Dedication.    Bolingbroie. 

Here,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrange- 
ment, it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objed  introdu- 
ced by  way  of  fimile,  relate  to  what  goes  before  or 

to 
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to  what  follows  :  the  ambiguity  is  remoTed  by 
the  following  arrangement : 

The  minifter,  who,  like  a  little  ftatue  placed  oa  a 
mighty  pedeftal^  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  will  al- 
wajrs.  Sec. 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  aik  of  freemen,  nay  of 
flavesy  if  his  expeSation  he  not  anfweredy  fliall  he  form 
a  lafting  diviiion  upon  fuch  tranfient  motives  ?       Ibid. 

Better  thus : 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  aik  of  freemen,  nay  of 
flavesy  ihall  he,  if  his  expeftations  be  not  anfwered, 
form,  &c. 

• 

Speaking  of  the  fuperftitious  pradlice  of  locking 
up  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  diftindlion  dies : 

The  knight  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
company  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  ihut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  y  ordered  all  the  apart- 
ments to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his  chaplain* 

Spe&atoTy  No.  zio* 

Better  thus : 

The  knighty  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall 
a  compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  fhut  out  of  his  own 
boufe,  ordered,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the 
partments  to  be  flung  open. 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation : 

£  a  As 
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As  it  19  imp<^ble  fof  fucli  an  irradoml  wuj  of  con- 
verfation  to  lafl  long  among  a  pec^e  that  make  say 
profei&on  of  religion,  or  fhow  of  modeflj,  tytl/e  C6un^ 
try  gemtigwun  get  uU0  it^  tkej  will  certainly  be  left  in 
tbc  lurch.  Sft^aiar,  No*  1x9. 

The  ambiguity  vaniflies  in  the  following  ar- 
rangement : 


-the  country  gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it^ 


will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Speaking  of  a  difcovery  in  natural  phtiofoptby, 
that  colour  is  not  a  quality  of  matter : 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontefli. 
hly  by  many  modem  philofophers,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  fineft  fpeculations  ift  that  fcience,  tytJbt  Emgli/t 
reader  would  fee  the  notion  explained  at  large j  he  may 
find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mr 
Locke's  eflfay  on  human  underftanding. 

SpeBator^  No.  413. 

Better  thus : 

As  this  is  a  truth,  &c.  the  Englifli  reader,  if  he 
would  fee  tke  notion  explained  at  large^  msaj  find  it,&cc* 

A  woman  feldom  alks  advice  before  fixe  has  bought 
her  wedding'clothes.  When  fhe  has  made  her  ownr 
choice,  for  form's  fake  flie  fend3  a  conge  d^elire  to  her 
friends.  Ibid^  No.  475. 

Better 


I 
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Better  thus : 

——flic  fendsy  for  form's  fake,  a  conge  J^elin  to 


her  friends. 

And  fince  it  is  neceflar  j  that  there  fliould  be  a  per- 
petual imercotirfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing 
upon  credit,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  ai^  or 
both  no  law  to  punijb  it^  the  honeft  dealer  is  always  un- 
done, and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

Guliiver's  Travels j  Part  i.  Chap.  6* 

Better  thus : 

And  fince  it  is  neceiTary  that  there  fhould  be  a  per- 
petual intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing 
upon  credit,  the  honeft  dealer,  where  fraud  is  permitted 
or  connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punifh  it,  is  always 
undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfcrvation 
will  occur,  that  a  circumftancc  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period ; 
for  by  fuch  fituation  it  mull  always  be  doubtful, 
as  far  as  we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which 
of  the  two  members  it  belongs  :  where  it  is  inter- 
jefted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the 
member  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  re- 
moved, and  the  capital  members  are  kept  diftind, 
vhich  is  a  great  beauty  in  compofition.  In  gene- 
il,to  preferve  members  diftind  that  fignify  things 
iftinguifiied  in  the  thought,  the  beft  method  is, 

E3  to 
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to  place  firft  in  the  confcquent  member,  fome 
word  that  cannot  connedl  with  what  precedes  it. 

If  it  fliall  be  thought,  that  the  objeftions  here 
are  too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the  defedl  of  perfpi- 
cuity  is  eafily  fupplied  by  accurate  pundtuation  ; 
the  anfwer  is.  That  punduation  may  remove  an 
aipbiguity,  but  will  never  produce  that  peculiar 
beauty  which  is  perceived  when  the  fenfe  comes 
out  clearly  and  diftindly  by  means  of  a  happy  ar- 
rangement. Such  influence  has  this  beauty,  that 
by  a  natural  tranfition  of  perception,  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  very  found  of  the  words,  fo  as  in 
appearance  to  improve  the  mufic  of  the^  period. 
But  as  this  curious  fubjeft  comes  in  more  proper- 
ly afterward,  it  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  appeal  to 
experience,  that  a  period  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,feems  always  more  muiical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

A  rule  defer vedly  occupying  the  fecond  place, 
is.  That  words  exprelfing  things  connected  in  the 
thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as 
poflible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately  from 
human  nature,  prone  in  every  inftance  to  place 
together  things  in  any  manner  connected  * : 
where  things  are  arranged  according  to  their  con- 
nedions,  we  have  a  fenfe  of  order ;  other  wife 
we  have  a  fenfe  of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed 
by  chance  :  and  we  naturally  place  words  in  the 

fame 

*  See  Cl^ap,  i. 
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fazne  order  in  which  we  would  place  the  things 
they  fignify.  The  bad  efied  of  a  violent  repa- 
ration of  words  or  members  thus  intimately  con* 
nededy  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 

For  the  Englilh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often 
difpofed,  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  fo  frequent  in  onr  nationi  to  many  wild  notions 
and  vifionsi  to  which  others  are  not  fo  liable. 

Spe&ator^  No.  41^. 

Here  the  verb  or  aflertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long 
circumftance,  violently  feparated  from  the  fub- 
jed  to  which  it  refers  :  this  makes  a  harfli  ar- 
rangement ;  the  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is 
eafily  prevented  by  placing  the  circumftance  be- 
fore the  verb,  after  the  following  manner : 

For  the  Engliih  are  naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that 
gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  fo  fre- 
quent in  our  nation,  are  often  difpofed  to  many  wild  no- 
tions, &c. 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vi- 
ciilitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  ufe  his  works  may, 
fome  time  or  other,  be  applied,  &c. 

SpeSator^  No.  8j. 

Better  thus : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  viciffitude  of  things, 
10  mortal  author  knows  to  what  ufe,  fome  time  or  other, 
is  works  may  be  applied,  &c. 

E  4  From 
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From  whence  we  maj  date  likewifo  the  riirallhip  of 
the  hovfe  bf  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Valois 
and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion^  and  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft 
coil  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in  the  courf^of 

it. 

Letters  on  Hifiory^  Vol.  i.  Let.  6.    Bolingbroke, 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in  fuch 
a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  Abbot  of  Sc 
Keal's,  which  was  Savoy  I  think;  or  in  Peru,  under  the 
lacas,  where  GarcilalTo  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was  lawful  for 
none  but  the  nobility  to  fiudyv-*for  men  of  all  degrees  to 
inilruft  themfelves,  in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  maybe 
a&ors,  or  judges  of  thofe  that  ad,  or  controllers  of  thofe 
that  judge. 

Letters  on  Jiiftory^  VoU  i.  Let.  5.     Boliagbroie. 

If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
V^hich  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  tlie  authority 
bf  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Ncvius,  preferved 
by  Aulas  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olympias  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have 
reflored  the  beautiful  Spaniard. 

Ihid,  Let.  3« 

If  any  one  have  a  curiofity  for  more  fpecimens 
of  this  kind,  they  will  be  found  without  nuni- 
ber  in  the  works  of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  fates  the  naming  a  perfon 
or  thing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or 
thing.    This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  \ 

and 
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and  with  the  reaibn  there  given  another  concurs, 
?i%.  That  if  other  ideas  intervene,  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  the  pcrfon  or  thing  by  rcfereuce  : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latia  letters  tranfmitted 
to  me  from  foreign  parts,  thcj  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Partridge,  or 
his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition,  will  be 
ever  able  to  objed;  who,  hy  the  way,  are  the  only  tne« 
mies  my  prediftions  h^ve  ever  met  with  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Better  thus : 


■  lind  be  a  fi\ll  defence  againft  all  that  can  be 
objeded  by  Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Por« 
tngal  inquifition ;  who,  by  the  way,  are,  &c. 

There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human 
figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  wbe/e  whole  fubfift- 
l^nce,  &c. 

J  Modejl  Propofal,  l^c.     Swift. 

Better : 

There  being  throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  mil- 
lion of  creatures  in  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfifl* 
ence,  &c. 

Tom  is  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enoagh 
fn  have  made  him  a  pleafant  companion,  had  it  been 
tliihcd  and  re&ified  by  good  manners. 

Guardian^  No.  162. 

It  is  the  cuftem  of  the   Mahometans,  if  they  fee  amy 

printed 
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printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  k 

apt  and  lay  it  afide  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it 

may  contain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran. 

SpeBator^  No.  85. 

The  arrangehnent  here  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  as 
if  the  ground  were  taken  up,  not  the  paper.— 
—Better  thus : 

It  is  the  cttftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  upon 
die  ground  any  printed  or  written  paper,  to  take  it  up. 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communi- 
cation of  emotions  to  related  objeds ;  a  principle 
in  human  nature  that  hath  an  extenfive  opera- 
tion :  and  we  find  this  operation,  even  where  th^ 
objeds  are  not  otherwife  related  than  by  juxta- 
pofition  of  the  words  that  exprefs  them.  Hence, 
to  elevate  or  deprefs  an  objed,  one  method  is,  to 
join  it  in  the  expreilion  with  another  that  is  na- 
turally high  or  low :  witnefs  the  following  (peech 
of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

Canfam  veniendi  fibi  Romam  fuifle,  praeter  cnpidi- 
tatem  vifendi  deos  bomiuesque^  quorum  beneficio  in  ea 
fortuna  eflet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
ctiam  ut  coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus  ob- 
viam  iret. 

I^^yt  ^«  42  •  cop*  i^» 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  fame  e- 
nunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of  flattery,  becaufe 
it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  leveL    On  the  other 

hand» 
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band,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  objedl,  is 
done  fuccefsfuUy  by  ranking  it  witb  one  that  is 
really  low : 

I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readlneds  for 

the  ne:^t  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more 

than  the  opera  or  puppet-ihow, 

Spe^atoTf  No.  28. 

Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  people, 
has  inflided  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the  dege- 
neracy becomes  common,  'tis  but  juft  the  pnniihment 
ihould  be  general.  Of  thb  kind,  in  oyr  own  unfprttmate 
country,  was  that  deftru&ive  pefiilence,  whofe  mortality 
was  fo  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if  Sir  William  Petty  n^ay 
be  believed,  five  millions  of  Cbriftian  fouls,  befides 
women  and  Jews. 

Cod^s  revenge  againjl  Punning*     jirbutbnoim 

Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfaing  in 
this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confumed,  ac« 
cording  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland, 
100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and  ftables. 

Ibid. 

But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltem  and 
field  oflicers,  young  heirs,  dancing- mafters,  pick-pocket8| 
and  players. 

jin  infallible  Scheme  to  pay  the  Public  Debt.   Swifts 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fallt 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  periih  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Cir- 
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Gircumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftooes 
an  a  buiiding^  emplojrcd  to  fiU  up  YacQides  amoog 
thofe.of  a  larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
period,  fuch  under-parts  crowded  together  make 
a  poor  figure ;  and  nev^er  are  graceful  bat  when 
interfperfed  among  the  capital  parts.  I  illuflrate 
this  rule  by  the  following  example. 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  camputatton, 
ifl  thb  kiagdom,  above  10,000  parfons,  whofe  revenues, 
-added  to  thole  of  my  Lords  the  Bifliops,  would  fuffice 
t^  maintain,  &c. 

Argumtnt  Mgam/l  ubolijbmg  CbrifiimUtym    Svsifi, 

Here  two  circumftances,  viz.  by  computation^  and 
in  this  kingdom^  are  crowded  together  unnecef- 
iarily  :  they  make  a  better  appearance  feparated 
in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are, 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfapg,  &c 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  cir- 
cumftance  is  introduced,  the  better ;  becaufe  cir- 
cunftances  are  proper  for  that  coolnefs  of  mind, 
wkh  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume : 
in  the  progrefs,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  great- 
er rclifli  for  matters  of  importance.  When  a  cir- 
cumftance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  near  the  beginning,  the  tranfition  from 
it  to  the  principal  fubje£t  is  agreeable :  it  is  like 

afcending. 
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aicending,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efTeA ; 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fobjeft, 
one  is  with  reluAance  brought  down  to  give  at- 
tention to  a  circumilance.  Hence  evidently  the 
preference  of  the  following  arrangement : 

Whether  m  anj  countrj  a  choice  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable has  been  made,  feems  doubtfah 

Before  this  other, 

Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  ia 
any  country  been  made,  &c. 

For  this  reaf<H)  the  following  period  is  excep- 
tionable in  point  of  arrangement. 

I  have  confidered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, the  fubjed  upon  which  you  conunaad  me  to 
conunnnicate  my  thoughts  to  you. 

Bvlingbroke  of  the  Study  ofHiJlwy^  Luier  i. 

*  » 

which,  with  a  flight  alteration,  may  be  improved 
thus: 

I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  desd  of  attention,  coi^ 
fidered  the  fiibjed,  &c. 


*  > 


Swift  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  edu- 
ction : 

*    • 

And  although  diey  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn, 
;  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportuxuties  dL 
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a  large  fortune  into  fome  irregularitiesi  when  they  conu 
fonuard  into  the  great  world  ;  it  is  ever  with  reluftaace 
and  compun&ion  of  mind,  becaufe  their  bias  to  virtue 
llill  continues. 

TChe  Intelligencer  J  No.  9. 

Better : 

And  although,  when  they  come  forward  into  the  great 
worlds  thej  may  be,  and  too  often,  &c. 

The  bad  effed  of  placing  a  circumftance  laft 
or  late  in  a  period,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifh  to  ourfelves  an  intereil 
in  him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his 
hand. 

Spe£iatory  No.  i  »• 

Better  thus : 

Let  us  endeavour  to  eftabliih  to  ourfelves  an  intereft 
in  him,  who,  in  his  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole 
creation. 

Virgi],  who  has  caft  the  whole  fjftem  of  Platonic 
philofophj,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ibul  of  man,  into 
beautiful  allegories,  in  thejixth  book  of  bis  JEneid^  gives 
us  the  puniihment,  &c. 

Sfie6lator,  No.  90. 

Better  thus : 
Virgil,  who  in  the  fizth  book  of  his  ^neid,  has  caff. 

And 
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And  Philip  the  Foarth  was  obliged  at  laft  to  cmiclucle 
a  peace  on  terms  repngnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  ci 
his  people,  to  the  intereft  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Pyrenean  treatj* 

Letters  on  Hijlory^  Vol.  i«  Let*  6.     Bolingbrotem 

Better  thus  i 

And  at  laft,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  &c. 

In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  de* 
termine  in  what  partof  it  a  word  makes  the  great- 
eft  figure;  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the 
courfe,  or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  lilence 
roufes  the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  im- 
preflion  at  the  beginning  :  the  beginning,  how- 
ever,  mufl:  yield  to  the  clofe  ;  which  being  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  make 
its  deepcft  impreffion^.  Hence  the  following 
rule.  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a  period,  it 
ought  if  poffibletobeclofed  with  that  word  which 
makes  the  greateft  figure.  The  opportunity  of  a 
paufe (bould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accefTorieSi 

but 


*  To  give  force  or  elevation  to  a  period,  it  ought  to 
begin  and  end  with  a  long  fyllable.  For  a  long  fyllable 
^'^akes  naturally  the  ftrongeft  impreilion ;  and  of  all  the 

Uables  in  a  period,  we  are  chiefly  moved  with  the  firlt 

dlaft. 

Demetrius  P baler eus  of  Elocution^  feB^  ^^^ 
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batreferved  for  the  principal  objed,  ia  order  that 
it  may  make  a  full  impreffion:  which  is  an  addi* 
tional  reafon  againft  clofing  a  period  with  a  cir- 
cumftance.  There  are  however  periods  that  ad- 
mit not  fuch  a  ftrudure ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the 
capital  word  ought,  if  poifible,  to  be  placed  in 
the  front,  which  next  to  the  clofe  is  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous for  making  an  imprelRon.  Hence, 
in  direi^ing  our  difcourfe  to  a  man  of  figure,  we 
ought  to  begin  with  his  name  ^  and  one  will  be 
fenfible  of  a  degradation,  when  this  rule  is  ne« 
gle4fled,  as  it  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfci 
I  give  the  following  examples. 

Integer  vitae,  fcelerisque  purus, 
NoQ  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu. 
Nee  venenatis  gravid!  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetrft. 

Horat,  Carm,  L  i.  ^e  23« 

Je  Grains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  o'ai  poiat  d'autrc 
crainte. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  ad* 
dreflTed  to,  makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  cir^ 
cumftance  flipt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criti- 
cifm  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  other  proof 
than  Addifon's  tranflation  of  the  laft  example  : 

O  Abner !  I  fear  my  God|  and  I  fear  none  but  him^ 

GuardUftj  No.  117. 
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O  father,'  what  intends  th j  haad,  ihe  crjM, 
Againft  tbj  onlj  £otx  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 
PofleiTesf  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart  ^ 

Againft  thj  father's  head  ? 

Paradife  Loft^  book  2.  /.  7I7. 

Every  one  muft  be  fcnfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  in- 
vocation at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained 
by  that  in  the  middle.  1  mean  not,  however,  to 
cenfure  this  pafTage :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
beautiful,  by  diftinguiihing  the  refpe(^  that  is 
due  to  a  father  from  that  v^hich  is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  fedion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging 
words  in  a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  im- 
preffion  with  refpe£l  to  found  as  well  as  lignifica- 
tion,  is  comprehended  in  the  following  obferva-^ 
tioD :  That  order  of  words  in  a  period  will  al- 
ways be  the  moft  agreeable,  where,  without  ob- 
fcuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  images,' 
the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem^ 
bers,  bring  up  the  rear* 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingle  words,  fingle  mem« 
bers,  and  fingle  circumftances!     But  the  enume- 
ration of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is 
often  neceflary ;  and  the  queftion  is,  In  what  or- 
r  they  fliould  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  feem  eafy^ 
firft  view,  to  bring  afubjcdl  apparently  fo  loofe 
ier  any  general  rule  :  but  luckily,  refleding 
Vol.  1L  F  upon 
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upon  what  i$  faid  in  the  firft  chapter  about  order, 
we  find  rules  laid  down  to  our  hand,  which  leaye 
Qs  no  taik  but  that  of  applying  them  to  the  prefent 
queftion.  And,  firft,  with  refpedt  to  the  enume- 
rating particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down  is 
the  place  quoted,  that  as  there  is  no  caufe  for  pre- 
ferring any  one  before  the  reft,  rt  is  indiflTerent  to 
the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed.  And  it 

• 

is  only  neceflary  to  be  added  here,  that  for  the  iame 
reafon,  it  is  indifleren^  in  what  order  they  be  na- 
med. 2dly,,  If  a^nuQ^er  of  objeds  of  the  fame 
kind,  diftering  only  in  iize,  are  to  be  ranged  a- 
long  a  ftraight  line,  the  moft  agreeable  order  to 
the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing  feries.  In  furvey- 
ing  a  number  of  fuch  objects,  beginning  at  the 
leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,,  the 
mind  fwells  gradually  wkh  the  fucceflive  objeds, 
and  in  its  progrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafure. 
Precifely  for  the  fame  reafon,  words  exprelBve  of 
fuch  objefts  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order. 
The  beauty  of  this  figure^  which  may  be  termed 
a  climax  in  fenfe,  has  efcaped  Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  the  firft  member  of  the  following  period. 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  difinterefted,  aftiVe  mai» 
arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed  and  altnoft 
adored. 

The  following  arrangement  has  fenfibly  a  better 
tSed : 

Left 
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Let  but  one  hrzwci  geetnl,  wBAre^  dififttercftod  auui 

Whether  the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in 
enumerating  men  of  diflferent  ranks,  feems  doubt- 
ful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  nifmber  of  perfons  pre- 
fented  to  the  eje  in  form  of  an  incre;afing  feries^ 
IS  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable  order  :  on  the 
other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we  let  the  per- 
fon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and  defcendl 
gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the  pur- 
pofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
their  rank,  the  latter  order  ought  to  be  followed  ; 
but  every  one  who  regards  himfelf  only,  or  his 
reader,  will  choofe  the  former  order.  3dly,  As 
the  fenfe  of  order  dire&s  the  eye  to  defcend 
from  the  principal  to  its  greateft  acceflbry,  and 
from  the  whole  to  its  greateft  part,  and  in  the 
fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and  acceflbries 
till  we  arrive  at  the  minuteft  ;  the  fame  order 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  fuch 
particulars.  I  (hall  give  one  familiar  example. 
Talking  of  the  parts  of  a  column,  the  bafe,  the 
ihaft,  the  capital,  tfaefe  are  capable  of  fix  diffe- 
rent arrangements,  and  the  queftion  is.  Which 
is  the  beft  ?  When  we  have  in  view  the  ereding 
a  column,  we  are  naturally  led  to  exprefs  the 
n&rts  in  the  order  above  mentioned ;  which  at 
fame  time  is  agreeable  by  afcending.  But 
ifidering  the  column  as  it  ftands,  without  re- 
mce  to  its  ereftion,  the  fenfe  of  order,  as  ob- 

F  a  fervcd 


£tnred  abov«»«vequif€fi  tke^ohief  ^rt  to  be  na- 
med firft:  for  that  reafon  webegin  with  thefhaft; 
aad  the  bafe  comes  next  io  order,  that  we  may 
afcehd  from  it  to  the  capital.  Laftly,  In  tracing 
the  particulars  of  any  natural  operation,  order 
reqaires  that  we  follow  the  courfe  of  nature : 
hiftorical  fads  are  related  in  the  order  of  time  : 
we  begin  at  the  founder  of  a  lamily,  and  pro« 
ceed  from  him  to  his  defcendants  i  but  in  de- 
fcribing  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin  with  the  trunk, 
and  afcend  to  tbe  branches.  * 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  expreffion  are 
iemandedy  the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought 
as  long  as  poffible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and 
entire  at  the  clofe:  which  cannot  be  done  but  by 
ihVerting  the  natural  arrangement.  By  introdu- 
cing a  word  or  member  before  its  time,  curiofity 
is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow  ;  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at  the  clofe  of 
the  period ;  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles  that  of 
feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the  whole 
colleded  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  p^eriod  is  fo  conftruded  as  to  admit  more 
than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofity 
of  the  reader  is  exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and 
what  follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfi'uous  :  hid 
difappointment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appear- 
ance, when  he  finds,  contrary  to  expectation,  that 
the  period  is  not  yet  finiflied.  Cicero,  and  afterhim 
i^intilian,  recomrnend  the  verb  to  tlie  laft  place. 

Thi^ 


Tbn  method  leridently  tends  to  fufpend  thefenfe 
till;the  ciofe  of  the  period  ;  for  withoat  the  verb 
thefenfecaonbt  be  complete:  and  when  the  Verb 
happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it  fre- 
quently is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the  laft,  ac- 
cording to  another  rule,  above  laid  down.  I  pro* 
ceed  as  ufual  to  illuftrate  this  rule  by  examples. 
The  following  period  is  placed  in  its  natural  or- 
der. 

« 

Were  inftrudion  an  edential  circumftance  in  epic, 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  in[lanc&  coqld  be  giveii 
of  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  any  language. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  fDll  clofeupon 
the  word  compofition ;  after  which  it  goes  on  lan- 
guidly, and  clofes  without  force.  This  blemilli 
will  b&  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Were  inftruflion.  an  eflential  circumftance  in  epic 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  fingle  in- 
&zncc  coald  be  given  of  thi&  fpecies  of  compofition. 

Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe  of 
this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence 
of  our  paflions  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  ftrength 
of  reafon. 

Spe3ator,  No.  90.    , 

••er  thus : 

jme  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great 
Qty  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic 
100,  Sue. 

F3  Men 
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Men  c^  the  beft  £eiife  have  been  touched,  more  or 

IfiUf  with  thcfe  groundlefii  borrcMrs  aad  prebges  of  fa* 

tjmv^,  upon  ti^xvpjmg  the  moft  iodifferent  works  of 

nature. 

SfeaatoTj  No.  505. 

Better, 

ypon  funrejing  the  moil  indifferent  works  of  aatore, 
men  ci  the  bed  fenfe,  &c* 

She  fixm  informed  him  of  the  place  h^  w^  in,  wbiph, 

notwithfianding  all  its  horrors, '  appeared  to  him  more 

fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  compan j  of 

his  Bal&nu 

Gftofdian,  No.  167. 

Better, 

She  foon,  &c.  -appeared  to  bin^i  i^  the  company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fweet,  &c. 

The  Emperoc  was  fo  intent  on  the  eftablifliment  of 
his  abfolute  power  in  Hungary^  that  he  expofed  the 
empire  doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of  it. 
Letters  9/1  Hi/lory^,  Vol.  x.  Let.  7.    Bolingbroke. 


Better, 


-that  for  the  fake  of  it  he  expofed  the  empire 


doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin. 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods 
gre  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  thmi  thofe  laft  roep* 
IJ.oned  'f  witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  apaong  th^ 

Wodern? 
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modems  efpecially,  whofe  ftjle,  by  inverfions  too 
'violent,  is  rendered  harlh  and  obfcure.  Sufpen* 
fion  of  the  thought  till  the  dofe  of  the  period, 
ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  perfpicuity. 
Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion  to  be  attempted 
in  a  long  period  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  mind 
is  bewildered  amidft  a  profufion  of  words :  a 
traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road, 
relifhes  not  the  fined  profped  : 

All  the  rich  prefents  which  Aftyages  had  given  him 

at  parting,  keeping  only  feme  Median  hor&s,  in  order 

to  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Perfia,  he  diftributed 

amoag  his  friends  whom  be  left  at  the  court  of  £cbar 

tana. 

Travels  ofCyrus^  Book  j. 

The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement 
of  a  fingle  period  :  I  add  one  rule  more  concern- 
ing the  diilribution  of  a  difcourfe  into  different; 
periods.  A  fliort  period  is  lively  and  familiar  :  a 
long  period,  requiring  more  attention,  makes  an 
impreilion  grave  and  folemn*^.  In  general,  a  wri* 
ter  ought  to  fludy  a  mixture  of  long  and  (hort  pe* 
riods,  which  prevent  an  irkfome  uniformity,  and 
entertain  the  mind  with  variety  of  imprellions. 
In  particular,  long  periods  ought  to  be  avoided 

F  4  till 


*  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Elocution,  fed.  44.)  ob- 
rves,  that  long  members  in  a  period  make  an  impref* 
»n  of  gravity  and  importancCt     The  fame  obfervatioa 
\  applicable  Co  periods* 


till  the  reader's  attefttiod  be  thoroughly  engaged ; 
and  therefoDc  a  difcourfe,  efpecially  of  the  &- 
miliat  kind,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  with 
a  long  period.  For  that  reafon,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her 
marriage  is  faulty : 

Madam,  The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving 
and  paying  vifits  on  account  of  your  marriage,  being 
now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  courfe  of 
Ufe«  .where  you  will  waot  much  advice  to  divert  you 
from  falling  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  to 
which  your  itx  is  fobjeA* 

See  another  example  ftill  more  faulty,  in  the 
commencement  of  Cicero's  oration,  Pro  Archia 
poeta. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to 
review  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  and  the  prece- 
ding fedion,  in  order  to  make  fome  general  obfer- 
vations.  That  order  of  the  words  and  members 
of  a  period  is  juftly  termed  natural,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas  that  com- 
pofe  the  thought.  The  tendency  of  many  of  the 
foregoing  rules  is  to  fubftitutc  an  artificial  ar- 
rangement, in  order  to  catch  fome  beauty  either 
of  found  or  meaning  for  which  there  is  no  place 
in  the  natural  order.  But  feldom  it  happens,  that 
in  the  fame  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality  of 

thefe 
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thefe  rules :  if  one  beauty  can  be  retained,  ano- 
ther muft  be  relinquilhed  ;  and  the  only  queftion 
is.  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  This  queftion 
cannot  be  refolved  by  any  general  rule :  if  the 
natural  order  be  not  relifhedt  a  few  trials  will 
difcover  that  artificial  order  which  has  the  beft 
efied ;  and  this  exercife,  fupported  by  a  good 
tafte,  will  in  time  make  the  choice  eafy.  All  that 
can  be  faid  in  general  is,  that  in  making  a  choice, 
found  ought  to  yield  to  fignification. 

The  tranfpofing  words  and  members  out  of 
their  natural  order,  fo  remarkable  in  the  learned 
languages,  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much  fpecula« 
tion.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  fuch  tranfpo- 
fition  or  inverfion  beftows  upon  a  period  a  very 
fenfiblc  degree  of  force  and  elevation  ;  and  yet 
writers  feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for 
this  efie£t.  Cerceau  *  afcribes  fo  much  power 
to  inverfion,  as  to  make  it  the  charadleriilic  of 
French  verfc,  and  the  fingle  circumftance  which 
in  that  language  diftinguiflies  verfe  from  profe : 
and  yet  he  pretends  not  to  fay,  that  it  hath  any 
other  efifed  but  to  raife  furprife  ;  he  muft  mean 
curiofity,  which  is  done  by  fufpending  the 
thought  during  the  period,  and  bringing  it  out 
entire  at  tbe  clofe.  This  indeed  is  one  efied  of 
inverfion ;  but  neither  its  fole  effed,  nor  even  that 
"vhich  is  the  moft  remarkable,  as  is  made  evident 
ibove.    fiut  waving  cenfure,  which  is  not  pn  a- 

greeable 


/ 


*  Refleftions  fur  la  poefie  FraDjoife. 
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greeable  taflc,  I  enter  into  the  matter ;  and  be- 
gin  with  obfcrving,  that  if  conformity  between 
words  and  their  meaning  be  agreeable,  it  muft 
of  courfe  be  agreeable  to  find  the  fame  order  or 
arrangement  in  both.     Hence  the  ^.beauty  of  a 
plain  or  natural  ftyle,  where  the  order  of  the 
wprds  correfponds  precifely  to  the  order  of  the 
ideas.     Nor  is  this  the  fingle  beauty  of  a  natu- 
ral  ftyle :  it  is  alfo  'agreeable  by  its  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.     This  obfervation  throws  light 
upon  the  fubjed :  for  if  a  natural  ftyle  be  in  it- 
felf  agreeable,  a  tranfpofed  ftyle  cannot  be  fo  ; 
and  therefore  its  agreeablenefs  muft  arife  from 
admitting  fome  politive  beauty  that  is  excluded 
in  a  natural  ftyle.     To  be  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  we  need  but  refled  upon  fome  of  the 
foregoing  rules,  which  make  it  evident,  that 
language  by  means  of  inverfion,  is  fufceptible 
of  many  beauties  that  are' totally  excluded  in 
a  natural  arrangement.     From  thefe  premifes  it 
clearly  follows,  that  inverfion  ought  not  to  be 
indulged,  unlefs  in  order  to  reach  fome  beauty 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  natural  ftyle.    It  may  with 
great  certainty  be  pronounced,  that  every  inver- 
fton  which  is  not  governed  by  this  rule,  willap* 
pear  harfti  and  ftrained,  and  be  difreliftied  by 
every  one  of  tafte.     Hence  the  beauty  of  inver- 
fion when  happily  conduced  ;  the  beauty,  not 
of  an  end,  but  of  means,  as  furniftiing  opportuni*- 
ty  for  numberlefs  ornaments  that  find  no  place  in 
p  natural  ftyle :  hence  the  force,  the  elevation, 

the 
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Che  harmony,  the  cadence,  of  feme  compofitions : 
hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tongues,  of  which  living  languages  a& 
ford  but  faint  imitations. 


Sect.  III. — Beauty  of  Language  from  a  Rejftm* 
blancc  between  Sound  and  Signification. 


ARefemblance  between  the  found  of  certain 
words  and  their  fignification,  is  a  beauty 
that  has  efcaped  no  critical  writer,  and  yet  is 
not  handled  with  accuracy  by  any  of  them. 
They  have  probably  been  of  opinion,  that  a 
beauty  fo  obyious  to  the  feeling,  requires  no  ei;- 
plan^tion.  This  is  an  error  ;  and  to  avoid  it,  I 
ihall  give  examples  of  the  various  refemblances 
between  found  and  fignificatioUp  accompanied 
with  an  endeayour  to  explain  why  fuch  refem* 
blances  are  beautiful.  I  begin  with  examples 
where  the  refemblaoce  between  the  found  and 
fignification  is  the  mod  entire ;  and  next  exam* 
pies  where  the  refemblance  is  lefs  and  lels  fo. 

There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refemblance 

of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing 

^'^  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that 

not  articulate  :  thus  the  found  of  a  bow^ftring 

imitated  by  the  words  that  exprefs  it : 
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The  Aring  let  Aj^ 


Twang* djbort  andfiarp^  like  the  ihrill  fwallow's  ciy* 

Oijfffey.  3ud,  449. 

The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes. 
On  all  fides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  browu. 
Then  rujiling^  cracklings  crajbing^  thunder  down. 

Iliads  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  furges  lafh  the  founding  ihore, 

The  hearfe  rough  verfe  fliould  like  the  torrent  roar* 

Pcpe*^  Effaj  611  CriticifMs  369/  . 

■ 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  Icene  of  horror  forms. 
And  here  Charjbdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms : 
When  the  tide  ruihes  from  her  rumbling  caves. 
The  rough  rock  roars:  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Pope. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of 
this  beauty  :  it  i*  obvioufly  that  of  imitation^ 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  iignification,  muft  not  be  taken  forgraht- 
cd.  There  is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion, 
nor  of  found  to  fentimept«  We  are  however  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  artful  pronunciation:  the  fame 
palTage  may  be  pronounced  in  many  different 
tones,  elevated  or  humble,  fweet  or  harfii,  brilk 
or  melancholy,  fo  as  to  accord  with  the  thought 

or 
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or  feotiment :  fucb  concord  muft  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  that  concord  between  found  and  fenfe^ 
which  is  perceived  in  fome  expreilions  indepen« 
dent  of  artful .  pronunciation :  the  latter  is  the 
poet's  work;  the  former  mud  be  attributed  to 
the  reader.  Another  thing  contributes  ftill  more 
to  the  deceit :  in  language,  found  and  fenfe  be*« 
ing  intimately  connected,  the  properties  of  the 
one  are  readily  communicated  to  the  other ;  for 
example,  the  quality  of  grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or 
of  melancholy,  though  belonging  to  the  thought 
folely,  is  transferred  to  the  words,  which  by  that 
means  refemble  in  appearance  the  thought  that 
h  exprefled  by  them  *.  I  have  great  feafon  to 
recommend  tbefe  obfervations  to  the  reader,  con-^ 
fidering  how  inaccurately  the  prefent  fubjed:  is 
handled  by  critics :  not  one  of  them  diftinguifk- 
es  the  natural  refemblance  of  found*  and  fignifi- 
cation,  from  the  artificial .  refemblances  now  de-^ 
fcribed ;  witnefs  Vida  in  particular,  who  in  a 
very  long  paflage  has  given  very  few  examples 
but  what  are  of  the  latter  kind  f. 

That  there  may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate 
founds  to  fome  that  are  ilot  articulate,  is  felf-^ 
evident ;  and  that  in  fa£t  there  exift  fuch  refem-   • 
blances  fuccefsfuUy  employed  by  writers  of  gc* 
nius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  examples,  and 

>m  many  others  that  might  be  given.    But  we 

may 

*  See  Chap.  1.  Part  z.  fed.  5. 
t  Poet-  L.  3. 1.  365 454. 
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mzy  fafdy  pr6nounc6,  that  tbis  natural  relent* 
blance  can  be  carried  no  farther :  the  objeds  of 
the  different  fenfes^  differ  fo  widely  from  each 
otber^  as  to  exclude  any  refemblance :  found  in 
particular,  whether  articulate  or  inarticulate,  re- 
fembles  not  in  any  degree  tafte,  fmell,  or  moticm : 
and  as  little  can  it  refemble  any  internal  fie^ti- 
ment,  feeling  or  emotion.  But  muft  we  then  ad- 
mit, that  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated  by 
(bund  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as 
importing  a  refemblance  between  two  objeds,  the 
propofition  muft  be  admitted :  and  yet  in  many 
paffages  that  are  not  defcriptive  of  found,  every 
one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  concord  be- 
tween the  found  of  the  words  and  their  mean- 
ing. As  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fa£t,  what 
remains  is  to  inquire  into  its  caufe. 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  effeds  that 
have  no  refemblance ;  and  caufes  that  have  no 
refemblance  may  produce  refembling  effeds.  A 
magnificent  buildings  for  example,  refembles 
not  in  any  degree  an  heroic  adion ;  and  yet 
the  emotions  they  produce,  are  concordant,  and 
bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other.  We  are 
ftill  more  fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a 
fong,  when  the  mufic  is  properly  adapted  to 
the  fentiment :  there  is  no  refemblance  between 
thought  and  found;  but  there  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  refemblance  between  the  emotion  raifed  by 
mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raifed  by 
the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefsful  lover.  Ap- 
plying 
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plying  this  obfervation  to  the  prefeatTubjed!,  it 
appears,  that  in  fonie  inftances,  the  found  eyen 
of  afingle  word  makes  an  impreflion  refembling 
that  which  is  made  by  the  thing!'  it  fignifies : 
witnefs  the  word  runnings  composed  of  two  fhort 
fyUables ;  and  more  remarkably  the  words  ro- 
pidity,  impetuqfity^  precipitation.  Brutal  manners 
produce  in  the  fpe£kator  an  emotion  not  unlike 
what  is  produced  by  a  harih  and  rough  found  %, 
and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expref- 
fion  rugged  manners.    Again,  the  word  little^ 
being  pronounced  with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and  faint  found,  which 
makes  an  impreflion  refembling  that  made  by 
a  diminutive  objed.     This  refemblance  of  ef- 
feds  is  ftill  more  remarkable  where  a  namber 
of  words  are  connected  in  a  period  :  words  pro- 
nounced in  fuccefiEion  make  often  a  firong  im- 
preflion ;  and  when  this  impreflion  happens  to 
accord  with  that  made  by  the  ienfe,  we  are  fen- 
fible  of  a  complex  emotion,  peculiarly  pleafant ; 
one  proceeding  from  the  fentiment,  and  one  from 
the  melody  er  found  of  the  words.     But  the 
chief  pleafure  proceeds  from  having  thefe  two 
concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfe&  harmo- 
ny, and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe  ♦• 
Except  in  the  Angle  cafe  where  found  is  defcribed, 
•11  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfe  being 
itated  in  found,  refolve  into  a  refemblance  of 

efieds : 

*  See  Cbap«  2«  Psrrt  4. 
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cffeds :  emotions  raifed  by  found  and  figntfication 
may  have  a  refemblance  ;  but  found  itfelf  cannot 
have  a  refemblance  to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars;  and  beginning 
with  thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  hare  the 
ilrongeft  refemblance,  I  obferve,  firft,  That  by  a 
number  of  fyllables  in  fucceffion,  an  emotion  is 
fometimes  raifed  extremely  fimilar  to  that  raifed 
by  fucceffive  motion ;  which  may  be  evident  even 
to  thofe  who  are  defective  in  tafte.  from  the  fol- 
lowing fad,  that  the  term  movement  in  all  lan- 
guages is  equally  applied  to  both.  In  this  man- 
ner, fucceffive  motion;  fuch  as  walking,  running, 
galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceffion  of  long 
or  (hort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both. 
For  example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imita- 
ted in  a  verfe  where  long  fyllables  prevail ;  efpe- 
cially  when  aided  by  a  flow  pronunciation. 

Illi  inter  fefe  magnft  vi  brachia  toUunt. 

Gecrgm  iv.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated 
by  a  fucceffion  of  (hort  fyllables : 

Quadnipedante  putreia  ibiiitii  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Again: 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neqae  oomtnovet  alas* 

Thirdly,  A  line  cpmpofed  of  monofyllables, 

makes 
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makes  an  impreffion,  by  the  freqiiency  of  its 
paufes,  fimilar  to  what  is  made  by  laborious  in- 
terrupted motion : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan» 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  fione* 

Odyjfey,  xi.  736. 

.    Fir  ft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow; 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Iliad f  zxiii.  138* 

Fourthly,  The  impreflion  made  by  rough 
founds  in  fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by 
rough  or  tumultuous  motion :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imprefBon  of  fmooth  founds  refembles 
that  of  gentle  motion.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projeding  to  the  main, 
The  roaring  vvind's  tempeftuous  rage  reftrain ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide, 
And  ihips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Odyjfey^  iii.  1 1 8. 

Another  example  of  the  latter  : 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  fmooth  flream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows. 

Ejfay  on  Crit.  ^66^ 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  exprefled  in  an 
siandrine  line.    The  firft  e:sample  fhal^  be  ojf 
7  motion  prolonged. 
7oL.II.  G  A 
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A  needlefs  Alexandrine  eads  the  tong  % 
That  like  a  woaaded  £aake,  drags  iu  flow  length  ikaof^ 

EJfay  on  Crit.  356,, 

The  neat  example  is  of  forcible  motion  pro- 
longed r 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide-rdKng,  foaming  high,  and  tumblbg  to  the  Aore» 

Iliad^  ziii.  1004* 

The  laft  fhall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plahir 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  c(wn,  and  Hums  along  the  main. 

I^ay  on  Crit.  373.. 

Again  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain : 

*  Still  gathering  force,  it  fmokes,  and  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

Iliadj  xiii*  Z97* 

Sixthly,  A  period  confiding  moftly  of  long  fyU 
tables,  that  is,  of  fjllables  pronounced  flow,  pro- 
duceth  an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  which 
is  produced  by  gravity  and  folemnity.  Hence 
the  beauty  of  the  following  vcrfe : 

Olli  fcdato  refpondit  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objeA  that  is  infipid  and 
minterefting. 

Tsedet 
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Tasdet  qtioddiaaamm  harnm  fomutnuii* 

Tirince§  EtnmeimSf  AB  ii*  Sa  34 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceffion  of  ideas  is  a  cir« 
camftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melan- 
choly, and  to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables 
pronounced  (low :  and  hence  by  fimilarity  of 
emotions,  the  latter  is  imitative  of  the  former : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cetU, 
Where  heavenly  penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-niufing  melaacholy  reignls. 

Po/f ,  EJoifa  to  Abetdrd. 

Sightly,  A  long  fyllable  made  fliort,  or  a  fliort 
fyllable  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  contrary  to  cuftomi  a  feeling  fimi* 
lar  to  that  of  hard  labour : 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock*s  vaji  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  die  words  itiove  flow. 

EJfay  en  Crit.  370. 

Ninthly,  Harlh  or  rough  words  pronounced 
with  difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a 
dull  writer : 

Juft  writes  to  make  his  barrenneis  appear. 
And  ftrainsfrom  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year* 
Popi*s  Epifile  io  Dr  Arbutbnot^  L  181. 

'  (hall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of 

G2  all 
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all  makes  tfaAfinell  figuoe«  In  the  firft  fe&ion 
mcntiod  isinade  of* a  climax  in  found ;  and  in  the 
fecond^  of  a  climax  in  fenfe.  .  It  belongs  to  the 
"prefent  fubjedl  to  obferve,  that  when  thefc  coin- 
cide  in  the  fame  paffage,  the  concordance  of  found 
and  fenfe  is  delightful :  the  reader  is  confcious 
not  only  of  pleafure  from  the  two  climaxes  fepa- 
rately,  but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from  their 
concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly 
imitated,  by  the  found.  In  this  refped,  no  pe- 
riods are  more  perfe<5t  than  thofe  borrowed  from 
Cicero  in  the  firft  fedtion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  no  lefs 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax, 
where  the  pfrogrefs  is  from  great  to  little  ;  for  this 
has  the  efFeft  td  make  diminutive  objeds  appear 
ftill  more  diminutive.     Horace  affords  a  ftriking 

example : 

«  •  •  *- 

Partoriunt  moDtca,.  nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement X^r^. is  Angularly  artful :  the 
firft  place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the 
capital  wotd  by  its  fenfe*  as  well  as  found  :  the 
clbfe  is  referved  for  the  word  that  is  the  mean* 
ell  in  fenfe  as  well  as  in  found.  And  it  muft 
not  be  overlooked,  that  the  refembling  founds 
of  the  two  laft  fyllable$  give  a  ludicrous  ajr  to 
the  whole. 

.  Reviewing  the  foregoixig  examples,  it  appears 
to  me,  contrary  to  expeflation,  that,  in  palling 
from,  the  ftroogdft  refembknpes  to  thofe  that  are 

fainter. 
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fainter,  every  ftep  affords  additional  pleafure.  Re- 
newing the  experiment  again  and  jagain,  I  feel  no 
wavering,  but  the  greateft  pleafureconftantly  from 
the  fainted  refemblances.    And  yet  how  can  this 
be  ?  for  if  the  pleafure  lie  in  imitation,  muft  not 
the  ftrongeft  refemblance  afford  the  greateft  plea- 
fure? From  this  vexing  dilemma  I  am  happily,  re- 
lieved, by  refleding  on  a  doctrine  eftablifhed  in 
the  chapter  of  refemblance  and  contraft,  that  the 
pleafure  of  refemblance  is  the  greateft,  where  it  is 
kaft  expeded,  and  where  the  objeds  compared 
are  in  their  capital circumftaoces  widely  different* 
Nor  will  this  appear  furpriiing,  when  we  defcend 
to  familiar  examples.  It  raifeth  no  degree  of  won- 
der to  find  the  moft  perfe6l  refemblance  between 
two  eggs  of  the  fame  bird :  it  is  more  rare  to  find 
fuch  refemblance  between  two  human  faces;  and 
upon  that  account  fuch  an  appearance  raifes  fome 
degree  of  wonder :  but  this  emotion  rifes  to  a  ftill 
greater  height,  when  we  find  in  a  pebble^  an  agate, 
or  other  natural  production,  any  refemblance  to 
a  tree  or  to  any  organifed  body.     We  cannot 
hefitate  a  moment,  in  applying  thefe  obfervations 
to  the  prefent  fubjedt :  what  occafion  of  wonder 
can  it  be  to  find  one  found  refembling  another, 
vrhere  both  are  of  the  fame  kind?  it  is  not  fo  com- 
mon to  find  a  refemblance  between  an  articulate 
'rund  and  one  not  articulate;  which  accordingly 
lifords  fome  flight  pleafure.     But  the  plbafure 
Veils  greatly,  when  we  employ  found  to  imitate 

G  3  things 
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things  it  refembles  nototherwife  than  by  the  ef- 
fe£ts  produced  in  the  mind. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  to  complete 
the  refemblance  between  found  and  fenfe,  artful 
pronunciation  contributes  not  a  little.  Pronun* 
ciation  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  prefent  fubjed ;  and  with  fome  obfervations 
upon  it  the  fedion  (hall  be  concluded. 

In  order  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  pronunciation,  it 
muft  be  diftinguiftied  from  finging.  The  latter  is 
carried  on  by  notes,  requiring  each  of  them  a  dif- 
ferent aperture  of  the  windpipe :  the  notes  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  former,  are  exprefled  by 
different  apertures  of  the  mouth,  without  varying 
the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  This  however  doth 
not  hinder  pronunciation  to  borrow  from  finging, 
as  one  fometimes  is  naturally  led  to  do,  in  expref- 
fing  a  vehement  paffion. 

In  reading,  as  in  finging,  there  is  a  key-note : 
aboye  this  note  (he  voice  is  frequently  elevated,  to 
make  the  found  correfpond  to  the  elevation  of  the 
fubjed:  but  the  mind  in  an  elevated  fiate,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  a&ion ;  therefore,  in  order  to  a  reft,  it 
muil  be  brought  down  to  the  key*  note.  Hence 
the  term  cadence. 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  di- 
reding  the  pronunciation,  is.  To  found  the  words 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  things  they  fig- 
nify.  In  pronouncing  words  fignifying  what  is 
elevated,  the  voice  ought  to  be  raifed  above  its  ordi- 
nary 
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aaiy  tone;  and  words  fignifying  dejedion  of 
mind,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  low  note. 
To  imitate  a  ftem  and  impetuous  paffion,  the 
words  ought  to  be  pronounced  rough  and  loud  ; 
a  fweet  and  kindly  paffion,  on  the  contrary^ 
ought  to  be  imitated  by  a  foft  and  melodious 
tone  of  voice :  in  Dryden's  ode  of  Alexander's 
Feajiy  the  line  Fain^  faln^  faln^  faln^  repiefentsa 
gradual  finking  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  is 
pronounced  with  a  falling  voice  by  every  one  of 
tafte,  without  inftrudion.  In  general,  words  that 
make  the  greateft  figure  ought  to  be  marked 
with  a  peculiar  empfaafis.  Another  circumftance 
contributes  to  the  refemblance  between  fenfe  and 
found,  which  is  flow  or  quick  pronunciation : 
for  though  the  length  or  (hortnefs  of  the  fylla* 
bles  with  relation  to  each  other,  be  in  profe  af- 
certained  in  fome  meafure,  and  in  verfe  accu- 
rately ;  yet  taking  a  whole  line  or  period  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  pronounced  flow  or  fail.  A  pe- 
riod accordingly  ought  to  be  pronounced  flow, 
when  it  exprefles  what  is  folemn  or  deliberate ; 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  quick,  when  it  ex- 
prefles  what  is  briik,  lively,  or  impetuous. 

The  art  of  pronouncing  with  propriety  and 

grace,  being  intended  to  make  the  found  an  echo 

to  the  fenfe,  fcarce  admits  of  any  other  general 

•le  than  that  above  mentioned.    It  may  indeed 

t  branched  out  into  many  particular  rules  and 

ifervations :  but  without  much  fuccefs ;  becaufe 

«>  language  furniflieth  words  to  fignify  the  dififer- 

G4  Wt 


<;nt  degrees  of  high  ^nd  low,  loud  and  foft|  fa(t 
and  flo^.  Before  thefe  differences  can  be  made 
the  fubjed  of  regular,  ioftrudion,  notes  muft  be 
invented,  refembling  thefe  employed  in  mufic. 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  Greece  every 
tragedy  was  accompanied  with  fuch  notes,  in  or* 
der  to  afeertain  the  pronunciation  ;  but  the  mo« 
derns  hitherto  have  not  thought  of  this  refine- 
ment. Cipero,  indeed*,  without  the  help  of 
note3,  pretends  to  give  rules  for  afcertaining  the 
various  tones  of  voice  that  are  proper  in  expref- 
ling  the  different  paffions  ;  and  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  this  attempt  he  hath  ex- 
haufted  the  whole  power  of  language.  At  the 
fame,  time,  every  perfon.  of  difcernment  will 
perceive,  that  thefe  rules  avail  little  in  point  of 
inftruiSion :  the  very  words  he  employs,  are  not 
intelligible,  except  to  thofe  who  beforehand  are 
acquainted  with  the  fubjed. 

To  vary  the  fcene  a  little,  I  propofe  to  clofe 
with  a  flight  comparifon,  between  finging  and  pro- 
nouncing. In  this  comparifon,  the  five  following 
circumftances  r^slative  to  articulate  found,  muft  be 
kept  in  view,  ift,  A  found  or  fyllable  is  harlh  or 
fmootb.  2d,  It  is  long  or  Ihort.  3d,  It  is  pro- 
nounced high  or  low.  4th,  It  is  pronounced 
loud  or  foft.  And,1aftly,  A  number  of  words  in 
fuccefiion,  conftituting  a  period  or  member  of  a 
period,  are  pronounced  flow  or  quick.    Of  thefe 

five 

f  De  Oratore,  1.  iii.  cap.  58. 
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five  the  firft  depending  on  the  component  letters, 
and  the  fecond  being  afcertained  by  cuftom,  ad* 
mit  not  any  variety  in  pronouncing.  The  three 
laft  are  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
perfon  who  pronounces ;  aqd  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
artful  management  of  thefe  that  juft  pronuncia* 
tion  confifts.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft  circum- 
ftance,  mufic  has  evidently  the  advantage ;  for 
all  its  notes  are  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  which  is 
not  always  the  cafe  of  articulate  founds.  With 
refped  to  the  fecond,  long  and  ftiort  fyllables  va- 
rioufly  combined,  produce  a  great  variety  of 
feet ;  yet  far  inferior  to  the  variety  that  is  found 
in  the  multiplied  combinations  of  muiical  notes. 
With  refpeft  to  high  and  low  notes,  pronuncia- 
tion is  ftill  more  inferior  to  iinging ;  for  it  is 
obferved  by  Dionyfiusof  HaWcarnaflus*,  that  in 
pronouncing,  i.  e.  without  'altering  the  aperture 
of  the  windpipe,  the  voice  is  confined  withita 
three  notes  and  a  half:  finging  has  a  much  great- 
er compafs.  With  refpeft  to  the  two  laft  cir- 
cuniftances,  pronunciation  equals  fmging. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  mentioned  none  of  the 
beauties  of  language  but  what  arife  from  words 
taken  in  their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  de- 
pend on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  power 
'^^  words,  are  referved  to  be  treated,  Chap.  20. 

Sect. 


*  De  Strudura  Orationis,  fed.  2. 
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Sect.  Vf  .^^Verjification. 


THE  mufic  of  verfe,  though  handled  by  every 
grammarian^  merits  more  attention  than  it 
has  been  honoured  with.  It  is  a  fubjed  inti- 
mately connected  with  human  nature ;  and  to 
explain  it  tborougUy,  feveral  nice  and  delicate 
feelings  muft  be  employed.  But  before  enter- 
ing upon  it,  we  muft  fee  what  verfe  is,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  what  mark  it  is  diftingui(h- 
ed  from  profe ;  a  point  not  fo  eafy  as  may  a): 
firft  be  apprehended.  It  is  true,  that  the  con- 
ftruilion  of  verfe  is  governed  by  precife  rules  ; 
whereas  profe  is  more  loofe,  and  fcarce  fubjed- 
ed  to  any  rules.  But  are  the  many  who  have 
no  rules,  left  without  means  to  make  the  diftinc- 
tion  ?  and  even  with  refped  to  the  learned,  muft 
they  apply  the  rule  before  they  can  with  cer- 
tainty pronounce  whether  the  compoiition  be 
profe  or  verfe  ?  This  will  hardly  be  maintained  ; 
and  therefore  inftead  of  rules,  the  ear  muft  be 
appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.  But  by  what 
mark  does  the  ear  diftinguifli  verfe  from  profe  ? 
The  proper  and  fatisfadlory  anfwer  is,  That  thefe 

make 
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make  difierent  impreffions  upon  every  one  who 
bath  an  ear.  This  advances  us  one  fiep  in  our 
inquiry. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  verfe  and  profe 
make  upon  the  ear  different  impreffions ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  explain  this  difference,  and  to  af« 
fign  its  caufe.  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid,  an 
obfervation  made  above  upon  the  found  of  words, 
that  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  when 
compofed  of  long  and  ihort  fyllables,  than  when 
all  the  fyllables  are  of  the  fame  fort :  a  continued 
found  in  the  fame  tone,  makes  not  a  mufical  im- 
preffion :  the  fame  note  fucceffively  renewed  by 
intervals,  is  more  agreeable ;  but  ftill  makes  not 
a  mufical  impreffion.  To  produce  that  impreffion, 
variety  is  neceffary  as  well  as  number :  the  fupcef- 
five  founds  or  fyllables,  muft  be  fome  of  them 
long,  fome  of  them  fhort :  and  if  alfo  high  and 
low,  the  mufic  is  the  more  perfed.  The  mufical 
imprefiion  made  by  a  period  confiding  of  long 
and  ihort  fyllables  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  rytbmus^  the  Latins  nume^ 
rus,  and  we  melody  or  meafure.  Cicero  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  one  continued  found  there  is  no 
melody  :  ''  Numerus  in  continuatione  nullus  eft/' 
But  in  what  follows  he  is  wide  of  the  truth,  if  by 
numerus  he  means  melody  or  mufical  meafure : 
Diftindio,  et  aequalium  et  fsepe  variorum  in- 
tervaUorum  percuifio,  numerum  conficit ;  quern 
in  cadentibus  guttis,  quod  intervallis  diftin* 
^uunt^r,  notare  poffumus/*    Falling  drops, 

whcth^ 
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whether  with  equal  or  unequal  intervals,  are 
certainly  not  mufic :  wc  are  not  fenfible  of  a 
mufical  impreffion  but  in  a  fuc'ceffion  of  long  and 
ftiort  notes.  And  this  alfo  was^  probably  the 
opinion  of  the  author  cited,  though  his  expref- 
fion  be  a  little  unguarded  *. 

It  will  probably  occur,  that  melody,  if  it  de- 
pend on  long  and  Ihort  fyllables  combined  in  a 
lentence,  may  be  found  in  profe  as  well  as  in 
▼crfe ;  confidering  efpecially,  that  in  both,  par- 
ticular words  are  accented  or  pronounced  in  a 
higher  tone  than  the  reft ;  and  therefore  that 
verfe  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  profe  by  melo- 
dy merely.  The  obfervation  is  j uft ;  and  it  follows, 
Aat  the  diftinclion  between  them,  fince  it  depends 
not  fingly  on  melody,  muft  arife  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  melody  :  which  is  precifely  the  cafe ; 
though  that  difference  cannot  with  any  accuracy 
be  explained  in  words ;  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that 
Tcrfe  is  more  mufical  than  profe,  and  its  melody 
more  perfed.    The  difference  between  verfe  and 

profe, 


*  From  this  paiTage,  however,  wc  difcover  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Latin  term  for  mufical  imprefCon.  Eve- 
ry one  being  fenfible  that  there  is  no  mufic  in  a  conti- 
nued found ;  the  firft  inquiries  were  probably  carried 
no  farther  than  to  difcover,  that  to  produce  a  mufical  im- 
preflton  a  number  of  founds  is  necefifary  ;  and  mufical 
impreffion  obtained  the  name  of  numerus^  before  it 
was  clearly  afcertained,  that  variety  is  necefiary  as  well 
as  number. 
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pmfe,  refembles  the  difFereoce,  in  mufic  properly 
fo  called,  betwe^  the  fong  and  the  recitative : 
and  the  refemblance  is  not  the  leaft  complete 
that  theie  diSerences,  like  the  Ihades  of  colours^ 
approximate  fometimes  fo  nearly,  as  fcarce  to  be 
difcernible  :  the  melody  qf  a  recitative  ap- 
proaches fometimes  to  that  of  a  fong  j  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  degenerates  fometimes  to  that  of 
a  recitative.  Nothing  is  more  diftinghiihabie 
from  profe,  than  the  bulk  of  Virgil's  Hexaisie-* 
ters :  many  of  thofe  compofed  by  Horace,  are 
very  little  removed  from  profe :  Sapphic  verfc 
has  a  very  fenfible  melody  :  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  an  Iambic,  is  extremely  faint  *. 

This  more  perfect  melody  of  articulate  founds 
is  what  diftinguiftieth  verfe  from  profe.  Verfe  id 
fubjeftedto  certain  inflexible  laws ;  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  component  lyllables  being  af- 
certaineu,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceffion.  Such  reftraint  makes'  it  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty to  compofe  in  verfe;  a  difficulty  that  is  nctt 
to  be  furmounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius.  Ufe- 
ful  Icflbns  conveyed  to  us  in  verfe,  are  agreeable 
by  the  union  of  mufic  with  inftrudion :  but  are 

wc 

• 

*  Mufic,  properlj  fo  called,  is  analyfed  into  mela- 

md  harmony.     A  fucceflion  of  foiuids  lb  as  to  laic 

eeaUe  to  the  ear,  coallitutes  melody.:   harmony 

\%  from  co-exifUng  founda.     Verfe  therefore  caa 

'  reach  melody,  and  not^  harmony. 
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we  for  that  reafdn  to  rejed  knowledge  offered  in 
a  plainer  drefs  ?  That  would  be  ridiculous  :  for 
knowledge  is  of  intrinfic  merit,  independent  of 
the  means  of  acquifition  ;  and  there  are  many, 
not  lefs  capable  than  willing  to  inftrud  us,  who 
have  no  genius  for  verfe.  Hence  the  ufe  of  profe; 
which,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  is  not  confined 
to  precife  rules.  There  belongs  to  it,  a  certain 
melody  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  writer ;  but  for  fucceeding  in 
it,  practice  is  neceflary  more  than  genius.  Nor 
do  we  rigidly  infill  for  melodious  profe :  pro- 
vided the  work  convey  inftrudlion,  its  chief  end^ 
we  are  the  lefs  folicitous  about  its  drefs. 

Having  afcertained  the  nature  and  limits  of  our 
fubjed,  I  proceed  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  re- 
gulated. Thefe  would  be  endlefs,  were  verfe  of 
all  differentkinds  to  be  taken  under  confideration. 
I  propofe  therefore  to  confine  the  inquiry,  to 
Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter,  and  to  French  and 
Englifh  Heroic  verfe  ;  which  perhaps  may  carry 
me  farther  than  the  reader  will  choofe  to  follow. 
The  obfervations  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make, 
will  at  any  rate  be  fufficient  for  a  fpecimen  ;  and 
thefe,  with  proper  variations,  may  eafily  be 
transferred  to  the  compofition  of  other  forts  of 
verfe. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulars^  it  muft  be  pre- 
mifed  in  general,  that  to  verfe  of  every  kind,  five 
things  are  of  importance,     ill.  The  number  of 
fyllables  that  compofe  a  verfe  line.  ^  2d,  The  dif- 
ferent 
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fermt  lengths  of  fyllabks,  i.  e*  the  di6ference  of 
time  taken  in  pronouncing.  3d,  The  arrange* 
meat  of  thefe  fyllables  combined  in  words.  4th, 
The  paufes  or  flops  in  pronouncing.  5th,  The 
pronooncing  fyllables  in  a  high  or  alow  tone.  The 
three  firft  mentioned  are  obviouflj  effisntial  to 
verfe :  if  any  of  them  be  wanting^  there  cannot  be 
that  higher  degreeof  melody  which  diftinguifbeth 
verfe  from  profc.  To  give  a  juft  notion  of  the 
'fourth,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  paufes  are  necef* 
fary  for  three  different  purpofes :  one,  to  feparate 
periods,  and  members  of  the  fame  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  fenfe ;  another,  to  improve  the  melody 
of  verfe  ;  and  the  laft,  to  afford  opportunity  for 
drawing  breath  in  readitig.  A  paufe  of  the  firf^ 
kind  is  variable,  being  long  or  fhort,  frequent  or 
lefs  frequent,  as  the  fenfe  requires.  A  paufe  of 
the  fecond  kind,being  determined  by  the  melody, 
is  in  no  degree  arbitrary.  The  laft  fort  is  in  a 
meafure  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  reader's 
command  of  breath.  But  as  one  cannot  read  with 
grace,  unlefs,  for  drawing  breath,  opportunity  be 
t^en  of  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  or  In  the^elody« 
this  paufe  ought  never  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  others ;  and  for  that  reafon  ihall  be  laid  a- 
fide.  With  refpe<^  then  to  the  paufes  of  fenfe 
and  of  melody,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  hefi- 
ton,  that  their  coincidence  in  verfe  is  a  capital 
aty :  but  as  it  cannot  be  expeded,  in  a  long 
rk  efpecially^  that  every  line  ihould  be  fo  per- 

fed; 
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fed ;  we  fliall  afterward  have  occafioa  to  fee, 
that  the  paufe  neceifary  for  the  fenfe  muft  often, 
in  fome  degree*,  be. ;  faccificed  to  the  verfe- paufe, 
and  the  latter  fometimes  to  the  former. 

The  pronouncing  fyllahles  in  a  high,  or  low 
tone,  contributes  alfo  to  melody.  In  reading 
whether  verfe  or  profe,  a  certain  tone  is  aflUm^ 
cd,  which  may  be  called  tbe  key-note ;  iand  in 
that  tone  the  bulk,  of  the  words  are  founded. 
Sometimes  to  humour  the  fenfe,  and  fometimes 
tbe  melody,  a  particular  fyllable  is  founded  in 
a  higher  tone ;  and  this  is  termed  acceriting  a 
fyllable 9  or  gracing  it  .with  an  acccnL  Oppofed 
to  the  accent,  is  the  cadence,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  requifites  of  verfe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  fenfe,  and 
hath  no  peculiar  relation  to  verfe.  The  cadence 
is  a  falling  of  the  voice  below  the  k6y-note  at 
the  clofe  of  every  period  ;  and  fo  little  is  it  ef- 
fenlial  to  verfe,  that  in  corret^  reading  the  final 
fyllable  of  every  line  is  accented,  that  fyllable 
only  excepted  which  clofes  the  period,  where  the 
f<»nfe  requires  .  a  cadence.  The  reader  may  be 
fatisfied  of  this  by  experiments ;  and  ibr  that  pur* 
pofe  I  recommend  to  him  the  Rape  qf  tbe  Lock^ 
which,  in  point  of  vcrfification^  is  the  ihoft  corn'r 
plete  performance  in  the  Englifh  language.  Let 
him  confult  in  a  particular  period  cantoi^.  begins 
ing  at  line  47.  and  clofed  line  52.  wriU  the  word 
gayy  which  only  of  the  whole  final  fyllables  ia 
pronounced  with  a  cadence.  He  may  alfo  exa- 
mine 
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mine  another  period  in  die  5th  ctnto  whiicli  rttnt 
from  line  45.  to  line  52. 

Though  the  five  requifitesahove  mentioned,  entet 
the  compofition  of  every  fpecies  of  verfe^  they  aft 
however  governed  by  diflferent  rules,  peculiar  to 
each  fpecies.  Upon  quantity  only,  one  general 
obfervation  may  be  premifed^  becaufe  it  is  appli* 
cable  to  every  fpecies  of  verfe.  That  fyllables,  wit& 
refpeA  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing,  are  long 
or  (hort ;  two  fhort  fyllables,  with  refped  to  time, 
being  prectfely  equal  to  a  long  one«  The£e  two 
lengths  are  eflential  to  verfe  of  all  kinds ;  and  to 
no  verfe,  as  for  as  I  know,  is  a  greater  variety  of 
time  neceflary  in  pronouncing  fyllables.  The  voice 
indeed  is  frequently  made  to  reft  longer  than  ufual 
upon  a  word  that  bearjs  an  important  fignification ; 
bat  this  is  done  to  humour  the  fenfe,  and  is  not 
neceflary  for  melody*  A  thing  not  more  necef- 
fary  for  melody  occurs  with  refpe&  to  accmting, 
fimilar  to  that  now  mentioned :  A  word  fignifyiog 
any  thing  humble,  low,  or  dejeAed,  is  naturally* 
in  profe,  as  well  as  in  verfe,  pronounced  in  a  tone 
below  the  key-note. 

We  are  now  fufficiently  prepared  for  particu** 
lars ;  beginning  with  Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter, 
which  are  the  fame.  What  I  have  to  obferve  up* 
on  this  fpecies  of  verfe,  will  come  under  the  four 
r^ii^^lQg  iie^^  •    number,  arrangement,  paufe, 

I  Accent :  For  as  to  quantity,  what  is  obferved 

rire  may  fuffice. 

Texameter  liijUt  4*  to  time,  are  all  of  the  &me 

vbL.IL  H  length; 


Jwigt)! ;; .  hf ing  loqUiiyalwft  tp  itUe  tiaie  -tdtm  ki  pro* 
nouncing  twelve  long  fyllabies  or  tweoty-^iir 
IbprC. '  Afii  H^snomter  line  may  ccmfiil  of  Ceven- 
HeafyllabUs}  mid  wbetO'  regular  atxi  ikM;  SpoO** 
diac».;ilLJ^X^  has  fewer  tbw  ihActe^n :  whence 
iitjfQllow8,..thjat  where  theCyUables  are  mwiy,.  the 
ploraility  inaA  be  fii^ort ;:  where  few^  t^  plurali-' 
i;Xii&uft  be  long, 

-  ,This.  Une  is  fafeeptible  of  tnuoh  variety  as  to  the 
facct&oii.o€^  long  and  fhort  fyllables.  It  is  ho v<^ 
ever  iubje'ded  to  lawsithat  eobfitfeits  vaTietylwith<» 
ia  certain  limits :  and  for^albeillatoiing  thefe  limttB, 
grammaraaos  have  invented  a  rale  hy  Dac^yles/aod 
Spondees,  which,  they  deeomiaate  feet.  One  at 
firft  view  is  led  to  tfatnk,  that  tfaele'  fe^t  are  alfo 
intehded.tQi  regulate  the  prononciation:  which  is 
fao  ivom  beings  the  cafe.;  for  ;were  one.  to.  pio^ 
iiomice  aocording  to  thibfe  ieet,  the  melody  of  a 
HeiLameteF  line  would,  be  deftcoyed,  or  at  theft  be 
gattch.  irif(irior.  to  what  it  is* when  pf operly . pro^ 
noiinced  ^. .  Xheie .  feet  n^oft  he.  confifned  to  regn* 
^  .  »■'  i        «*-•..»,.  i*    .•..«•.<,  .»,        #aK6 


J  * 


.,  *  A,fitT  giving  fome  attention  to  this  fubjeft)  and  wei^h* 
mg  deliberately  every  circumftancey  I  was  neceflarilyled  to 
the  foregoing  conclufiony.That  the  Daftyle  and  Spondee 
are  no*  other  than  artificial  me^ures,  invented*  for  trying 
the  accuracy  of  compofition.  Repeated  experiments  have 
ebnvinced  tne,  that  though  the  £enfe  ihoald  he  negfe&ed, 
an  Hexameter  line  read  by  Dafiylcs  aiid  SpdfldetS^iM 
|Mt  be  mel6diou9«    And  the  compofitimiof  an  iiiMBameter 

'     .  .  line 
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late  the  arraogemeat,  fo^  ^hey  ibrye  naotbejp  piip-, 
pofe.  They  are  withal  £b.  artificial  aad  confipl^x^^ 
that  I;  am  tempted  to  fubftitute  iatheb:  fte^di  o-  ■ 
ther  rules  more  fimple  and  of  more  eafy  applicar- 
tion  ;  for  example,  the  folio wiog*  id,.  Th^  iinier 
mult  always  commence  with  a  long  {yll^^|e,.and; 

.     .,    .  cLofcr 

V  « 

line  demonftrates  this  to  be  true^  without  iM^ceifit'y  of  ail 
experiment ;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  there  muft  ai« ' 
waysi  in  this  line,  be  a  capital  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
long  f jUabl^y  reckoaingy  as  above,  two  ihort  fpr  one  long;, 
aad  when  we  meafure  this  line  by  Da&ylesand  Spondees, ' 
the  paufe  now  mentioned  divides  always  a  Daftyle,  or 
a  Spondee,  without  once  falling  in  after  either  of  thefa 
feet.  Hence  Itls  evident,  that  if  a  line  be  pronounced  as 
it  is  fcanned,  by  Dadyles  aad  Spondees,  the  paufe  muft 
utterly  be  neglefted ;  which  deftroyt  the  melody,  bc- 
caufe  this  paufe  is  eflential  to  the  melody  of'«n  Hexa*' 
meter  Terfe.    If,  on  the  other  hftnd,  the  melody  be  pre<^' 
ferved  by  'xnakiug  that  paufe,-  the  pronouncing  by  Dae* 
tyles  Of  Spondees  muA  be  abandoned.  • 

What  has  led  grammarians  into  the  ufe  of  DadyUs  and 
spondees,  feems  not  beyond  the  reach  of  conje'd»te»  To 
produce  melody,  the  Dadyleand  the  Spondee,  which  clofe' 
every  Hexameter  line,  muft  be  diftiaftly  expreffed  in  the 
pronunciation.  This  difcoverj,  joined  v^ith  another,  ihJat 
the  foregoing  part  of  the  verfe  could  be  meafured  by  the 
&me  feet,  pf  ^ably  led  grammarians  to  adopt  thefe  arti* 
ficial  meafures,  and  perhaps  raihly  to  conclude,  that  the 
pronunciation  is  dtreAed  by  thefe  feet  as  the  Compolitiim 
is:' the  Dadyle  and  the  Spondee  at  the  dctfe,  ferve  in* 
^A  l»o  regelate  the  prMunciation  as  well  ias  tht  compo-*' 
filion^  but  itithe  foregoiag  part  of  fSkt  line,  tli^y  regiu* 
htb  the  c<»bpofition  only,  not  the  pvonuaciauoo*  •      ^  '' 

H a  i   '  '   -•  '•     '"•■*•    li 
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dofe  with  two  long  preceded  by  two  ihort.  ad» 
More  than  two  fhort  can  Qever  be  found  together^ 
nor  fewer  than  two.  And,  3d,  Two  long  fyllabies 
which  have  been  preceded  by  two  fhort,  cannot  aK 
ib  be  followed  by  twp  Ihort.  Thefe  few  rules  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  a  Hexameter  line,  with  rela- 
tion to  order  or  arrangement.  To  thefe  again  a 
fingle  rule  may  be  fubftituted,  for  which  I  have  a 
ftill  greater  reli(b,  as  it  regulates  more  affirmative- 
ly the  conftrudion  of  every  part,  That  I  may  put 
this  rule  into  words  with  perfpicuity,  I  take  a 
bint  from  the  twelve  long  fyllables  that  compofc 

aa 


If  we  muft  have  feet  in  verfe  to  regulate  the  pronun* 
ciatipn,  and  con&quently  the  melody,  thefe  feet  muft  be 
determined  by  the  panfei.  All  the  fyllables  inteijeAed 
between  two  paafet  oaght  to  be  deemed  one  mvfica 
foot  i  becaufe,  to  preferve  the  melody,  they  muft  all 
be  pronounced  together,  without  any  ftop*  And  there- 
fore, whatever  number  there  are  of  paufes  in  a  Hexa* 
aaeter  line,  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  by  thefe 
paufes,  make  juft  £0  many  mufical  feet*  ' 

Connexion  obliges  me  fiere  to  anticipate,  and  to  ob* 
fierve,  that  the  fame  doArine  is  applicable  to  Engliik 
heroic  verfe*  Confidering  its  compofition  merely,  it  ia 
of  two  kinds ;  one  compofed  of  five  Iambi  ^  and  one  of 
a  Trocbaeus  followed  by  four  Iambi :  but  thefe  feet  a£> 
ford  no  rule  for  pronouncing  v  the  mufical  feet  being  ob« 
vioufly  thofii  parts  of  the  line  that  are  inteijeAed  be- 
tween two  pauies.  To  bring  out  the  melody^  thefe  fees 
muft  be  czprefled  in  the  pronunciation  \  or,  which  comes 
to  the  lame,  the  pronunciation  muft  be  direfted  by  the 
faulesi  without  regard  to  the  Iambus  or  Trbchseus. 
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an  Hexameter  line,  to  divide  it  into  tweiy^  equal 
parts  or  portions,  being  each  of  them  one  long 
fyUable  or  two  fliort.  A  portion  being  thus  defi^ 
ned,  I  proceed  to  the  rule.  The  ift,  3d,  5th^ 
7th,  pthy  iitb,  and  12th  portions,  muft  each  of 
them  be  one  long  fyllable ;  the  loth  muft  always 
be  two  ihort  fyllables ;  the  ad,  4th,  6th,  and  8th, 
may  either  be  one  long  or  two  ihort.  Of  to  ex* 
prefs  the  thing  ftill  more  curtly,  The  id,  4th,  6th, 
and  8th  portions  may  be  one  long  fyllable  or  twoi 
ihort  ;  the  loth  muft  be  two  fliort  fyllables  ;  all 
the  reft  muft  confift  each  of  one  long  fyllable. 
This  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  an  Hexameter 
line,  and  comprehends  ^11  the  combinations  of 
Dadyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admits. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  paufe.    At  the  end 
of  every  Hexameter  line,  every  one  muft  be  fen- 
fible  of  a  complete  clofe  or  full  paufe ;  the  caufe 
of  which  follows.    The  two  long  fyllables  pre- 
ceded by  two  fliort,  which  always  clofe  an  Hexa- 
meter line,  are  a  fine  preparation  for  a  paufe : 
for  long  fyllables,  or  fyllables  pronounced  flow, 
refembling  a  flow  and  languid  motion,  tending 
to  reft,  naturally  incline  the  mind  to  reft,  or  to 
paufe;  and  to  this  inclination  the  two  prece* 
ding  fliort  fyllables  contribute,  which  by  con- 
%  make  the  flow  pronunciation  of  the  final 
Hbles  the  more  confpicuous.  Befide  this  com- 
e  clofe  or  full  paufe  at  the  end,  others  are  al- 

H3  ^^ 


fo :requ4fite  far tbe  fake  6f  melody  ;  of  which  I 
diicover  two- clearly,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
jnore.  The  longeft  and  moft  rematkable,  fuc* 
ceeds<  the  5th  portioo  :  the  other,  which,  being 
ihorter  ai^d  more  faint,  may  be  called  the  f emu 
paufe^  fucceed^the8thportion»  So  ftriking  is  the 
pkafe  iirfl;  mentioned,  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  even 
by  the  mdeft  ear  :  the  monkifh  rhymes  are  evi- 
dently built  upon  it ;  in  which  by  an  invariable 
tttle;  the. 'final  word  always  chimes  with  that 
which  nmriediately  precedes  the  laid  paufe : 

,    De  planAu  cudo  {(  metnnn  cum  carmine  nodo 
Minger^  com  boinbis  ||  res  eft  faluberrima  lumbia* 

The  difference  of  time  in  the  paufe  and  femi- 
paufe,  occafions  another  difference  no  lefs  remark- 
able ,  that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a  word  by  a  femi- 
paufe,  but  never  by  a  paufe,  the  bad  effed  of 
which  is  fenfibly  felt  in  the  following  esiamples  : 

Effiiflis  labor,  at||que  inmitis  rupta  Tyranni 

Agdin : 

Obfervans  mdo  im||pluine8  detnuut ;  at  ilia 

Again : 


X^oricam  qoam  De||inoleo  detraxerat  ipfe 


The 
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The  dividing  a  wofd  by  ft  femipMtfe  liaft*  not^'tiie 
fame  bad  eflfeft: 

Janqiie  pedem  rcferens  ||  cafo  €|vafetat  onuiefl. 
Again : 

Qualis  populea  1|  moerens  Philojinela  fab  umbn^ 

Again : 

Lodere  que  vellem  ||  calamo  per|tnifit  agrefti 

Line^,  however,  where  words  arc  left  entire, 
without  being  divided  even  by  a  femipaufe,  mn 
by  that  means  much  the  more  fweetly :  * 

V 

f 
■  I 

Nee  gemare  aeiea  jj  re£rri>it  |  turtnr  aV  ulmo. 
Again  : 

Qoadnipedante  putrem  ||  fonitu  quatit  |  ungula  campum. 
Again : 

EurjdiccD  toto  ||  referebant  |  flumine  ripse. 

The  reafon  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  evident 
upon  theflighteft  refleiftion.  *  Between  things  fo 
timately  connected  in  reading  aloud,  as  are 
..e  and  found,  every  degree  of  difcord  is  un- 
eafant :  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is  a  matter  of 
iQortance,  to  make  the  mufical  paufes  coincide 

H4'  as 
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m  mucli  as  ^offible  with  diofe  of  fenfe ;  which  it 
requifite,  more  efpecially,  with  refpedl  to  the  paofi^ 
A  deviation  from  the  rule  being  lefs  remarkable  in 
a  femtpaafe.  Confidifering  the  matter  u  to  melody 
folely,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  paufes  be  at 
the  end  of  words  or  in  the  middle ;  but  when  we 
carry  the  fenfe  alcmg,  it  is  difagreeable  to  find  s^ 
word  fplit  into  two  by  a  paufe,  as  if  there  were 
really  two  words :  and  though  the  difagreeablenefs 
here  be  conneded  with  the  fenfe  only,  it  is  by  an 
eafy  tr^fition  of  perceptions  transferred  to  the 
found ;  by  which  means,  we  conceive  a  line  to  be 
liarih  and  grating  to  (he  ^ar,  when  in  reality  it  is 
iraly  fo  to  the  ynderftanding  *. 

To  the  rule  that  ^es  the  paufe  after  the  fifth 
portion,  there  is  one  exception,  and  no  more :  If 
the  fyllable  fucoeeding  the  5th  portion  be  fhort, 
the  paufe  is  fometimes  poftpaned  to  iL 

PupiUis  qttos  dura  ||  premit^  cuftodit  matrum 
Ip  terras  f^ppreffa  ||  gravi  fab  reUgiime 

Again : 

£t  (pionim  pars  magna  ||  fni ;  qnls  talia  fa&do 

This  contributes  to  diverfify  the  melody ;  and 

where 
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where  the  words  are  fmooth  and  liquid^  is  not 
ODgracefol ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

FormolBm  refooare  ||  doccs  Amar  jllida  fylvM 

Again : 

AgiiodBSi  qaibiu  spia  t|  procol  difcordibns  anma 

If  this  paufe,  placed  as  aforefaid  after  the 
ihort  fyllahle,  happen  alfo  to  divide  a  word,  the 
melody  by  thefe  cir^umftances  is  totally  annihi- 
lated. Witnefs  the  following  line  of  Enuius, 
which  is  plain  profe : 

R01118B  moenia  terruj|ic  impiger  |  Hannibal  armis. 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  ihort 
fyllables  of  an  Hexameter  line  and  its  diflferent 
paufes,  have  been  confidered  with  refpedlto  me- 
lody :  but  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  Hexameter 
verfe,  thefe  particulars  muft  alfo  be  confidered 
with  refpeA  to  fenfe.  There  is  not  perhaps  in 
any  other  fort  of  verfe,  fuch  latitude  in  the  long 
and  ihort  fyllables ;  a  circnmilance  that  contri- 
butes greatly  to  that  richnefs  of  melody  which  is 
remarkable  in  Hexameter  verfe,  and  which  made 
Ariftotle  pronounce,  that  an  epic  poem  in  any  o- 
ther  verfe  would  not  fucceed  *«  One  defed,  how- 
r,  muft  not  be  diflembled,  that  the  fame  means 

which 


^f^'^^ 
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%hich  contribute  td' the  triclinefs  of  the  melody; 
render  it  left  'fit  than  federal  other  forts  for  a  iia^f  ^ 
rative  poem.  There  cannot  be  a  more  artful  con- 
trivance, as  above  obferved,  than  to  clofe  an  Hex- 
ameter line  with  two  long  fyllables  preceded  by 
twofliort :  but  unhappiljthis  conftrudtion proves 
a  great  embarraflment;  tollie  •  fen£^ ;  : which  .will 
thus  be  evident.  As  in  general,  there  ought  to 
be  a  ftri£l  concordance  between  a  thought  and 
the  Words  in  which  it  is  dreffed  ;  fo  in  particular, 
every  clofe  in  the  fenfe  ought  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  clofe  in  the  found.  In  profe,  this  law  may 
be  ftriaiy  obferved  ;  but  in  verfe,  the  fame  ftriS- 
nefs  would. occa0on  infuperable  difficulties.  Will- 
ing to  facrifice  to  the  melody  of  verfe,  fome  (hare 
of  the  concordance  between  thought  and  expref« 
fion,  we  freely  excufe  the  ieparation  of  the  mufi- 
cal  paufe  from  that  of  the  fenfe,  during  the  courfe 
of  a  line ;  but  the  clofe  of  an  Hexameter  line  is 
too  confpicuous  to  admit  this  liberty  :  for  which 
reafon  there  ought  always  to  be  fome  paufe  in  the 
fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  Hexameter  line,  .were  it 
but  fuch  a  paufe  as  is. marked  with  a  comma  ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon^  there  ought  never  to  be  a 
full  clofe  in  the  fenfe  but  at  the  end  of  a  line,  be- 
caufe  there  the  melody  is  clofed.  An  Hexameter 
line,  to  preferve  its  melody,  cannot  well  admit 
any  greater  relaxation ;  and  yet  in  a.  narrative 
poem,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adhere  ftridly  to 

the  rule  even  with  thefe  indulgences^,  Virgil,  the 

chief 
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chief  of  poete  for  T^rfificatioh,  is  forced  oftdn  fto 
end  a  line  without  fany  clofe  in  the  fenfe^  jaod  a$ 
often  to  clofe  the  fenfe  dnringthe  ruhntDg-^of/a 
line ;  though  a  clofe  in  the  melody  during  the 
moyement  of  the;  thought^  of  a  clofe  m  the 
thought  during  the  movement  of  the  melody, 
cannot  be  agreeable. 

The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  ianO>kf$  ef- 
fential  than  the  other  circumflances  above  han- 
dled. By  a  good  ear  it  will  be  difcerned^'that  in 
every  line  there  is  one  fy  11  able  diftinguiftiable 
from  the  reft  by  a  capital  accent :  that  -fyllAble, 
being  the  7th  portion,  is  invariably  long. 

r 
t 

Nec  bene  promeritis  [I  capitiir  nee  |  tangttur'iia^ 
Again : 

Non  fibi  fed  toto  ||  genitum  fe  |  credere  mundo. 

Again : 

Qualis  fpelunca  ||  fubit6  corojmota  columba. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word  ;  which  is  favourable  to  the 
melody  in  the  following  refpeft,  that  the  paufe, 
hich  for  the  fake  of  reading  diftindly  muft  fol-r 
w  every  word,  gives  opportunity  to  prolong  the 
pent.    And  for  that  reafon,  a  line  thus  accent- 
ed. 
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edi,  has  a  more  fpirited  air,  than  when  the  accent 
18  placed  on  any  other  fyllable.  Compare  the 
foregoing  lines  with  the  following  : 

Alba  Deque  Afljrio  ||  fiicfttur  |  lana  veneno. 
Again: 

Paaditar  interea  H  domus  6iiiiupo|tentis  Oljnipt* 
Again: 

OUi  fcdato  ||  refpdndit  |  corde  Latinus. 

In  lines  where  the  paufe  comes  after  the  fliort 
fyllable  fucceeding  the  fifth  portion,  the  accent  is 
difj^ced,  and  rendered  lefs  fenfible  :  it  feems  to 
be  fplit  into  two,  and  to  be  laid  partly  on  the  5th 
portion,  and  partly  on  the  7th,  its  ufual  place ; 
as  in 

Nuda  genn  iiodoqne  ||  fiafts  c^ljlcfia  flueates 

Again: 

Formolam  refan&re  ||  doces  AmarJ^Uida  fylvas 

Befide  this  capital  accent,  flighter  accents  are 
laid  upon  other  portions ;  particularly  upon  the 
4th,  unlefs  where  it  coniifts  of  two  Ihort  fyllables ; 
upon  the  ^thf  which  is  always  a  long  fyllable ; 

and 
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and  upon  the  iitfa^  where  the  line  concludes 
with  a  monofyllable.  Sach  conclufion,  by  the 
by,  impairs  the  melody,  and  for  that  reafon  is 
not  to  be'  indulged,  unlefs  where  it  is  expreffivc 
of  the  ienfe.  The  following  lines  are  marked 
with  all  the  accents. 

Ludere  quae  villein  calamA  permifit  agrefti. 

Again : 

£t  dnrae  qudrcus  fud^bont  rftfcida  melhu 
Again : 

Parturiunt  mdntes,  nafcfttur  rldiculfts  mus. 

Refleding  upon  the  melody  of  Hexameter 
▼erfe,  we  find,  that  order  or  arrangement  doth 
not  conftitute  the  whole  of  it ;  ^or  when  we 
compare  different  lines,  equally  regular  as  to 
the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  the 
melody  is  found  in  very  different  degrees  of  per- 
fedion  ;  which  is  not  occafioned  by  any  parti- 
cular combination  of  Dadyles  and  Spondees, 
or  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  becaufe  we  find 
lines  where  Dadyles  prevail,  and  lines  wherp 
Spondees  prevail,  equally  melodious.  Of  the 
'^rmer  take  the  following  inftance  : 

^Bneadam  genitrix  homiaum  divomque  voltiptas«. 

Of 
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Of  ift^lltttCTJl'        '.  , 

•  '   *        •      '  f  •  .  '       •  .     f 

^olli  pai^latim  flavefcet  campus  arifta. 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than 
the  two  following  lines,  which, 'however,  as  to 
the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fhort  fyUables,  are 
conftruded  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

Spond.   DaA.   Spend.  Spond.   Da&.    Spond. 

Ad  talos  ftola  dimiira  et  circumdata  palla.  Harm 

Spend.   Da  A.   Spond.  Spend.   Da^.'   Spqndi 

Placatumque  nitet  diffiifo  lumine  coBlum.    '      Luct* 

In  the  former,  the  paufe  falls  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  which  is  a  great  blemifh,  and  the  accent  is 
difturbed  by  a  harlh  elifion  of  the  vowel  a  upon 
the  particle  eL  In  the  latter,  the  paufes  and  the 
accent  are  all  of  them  diftind  and  full :  there  is 
no  elifion  ;  and  the  words  are  more  liquid  and 
founding.  In  thefe  particulars  confifts  the  beauty 

•  •         • 

of  an  Hexameter  line  with  refpedl  to  melody:  and 
by  neglefting  thefe,.  many  lines  in  the  Saiiries  and 
Epiftles  of  Horace  are  lefs  agreeable  than  plain 
profe  J  fojr  they  are  neither  the  pne  nor  the  other 
in  perfcdlion.  To  draw  inelody  from  thefe  lines, 
they  muft  be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the 
fenfe :  it  muft  not  be  regarded,  that  words  are  di^ 
vided  by  paufes,  nor  that  har£h  elifions  are  multi- 
plied. To  add  to  the  account,  profaic  low-found- 
ing  words  are  intrpduced  j  and  which  i&ftill  worfe, 

accents. 
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accents  are  laid. on  them^    .Qf.iucb  .faulty  lines 
take  the  foUowmg  mftancesb' 

•     •  • 

Candida  reSaque  fit|  maiida  hadcnns  fit  acque  loaga* 

* 

Jupiter  exclamat  fimul  atque  audirit ;  at  in  fe 

Cuftodes,  lefkica,  ciniflooes,  parafitss 

Optimus  eft  modulator,  ut  Alfenus  Vafer  omai 

Nunc  illud  tantum  quaBram,  meritone  tibi  fit. 

f 

Next  in  order  comes  £ngli(h  Heroic  verfe^ 
which  (hall  be  examined  under  the  whole  five 
heads,  of  number,  quantity,  arrangement,  paufe, 
and  accent.  This  verfe  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  na* 
med  rhyme  or  metre^  and  one  blank  verfe.  In  th^ 
former,  the  lines  are  connected  two  and  two  by 
fifflilarity  of  found  in  the  final  fyllables ;  and  tw6 
lines  fo  conneAed  are  termed  a  couplet :  fimila^ 
rity  of  found  being  avoided  in  the  latter,  coupleti 
are  banidied.  Thefe  two  forts  m'uft  be  handled 
feparately,  becaufe  there  are  many  peculiarities  iii 
each.  Beginning  with  rhyme  or  metre,  the  firfl 
article  (hall  be  difcufTed  in  a  few  words.  Every 
liDe  confifts  of  ten  fyllables,  five  fhort  and  fivfe 
long  ;  from. which  there  are  but  two  exceptions, 
both  of  them  rare.  The  firft  is,  where  each  line 
of  a  couplet  is  mad^  eleven  fyllables,  by  ad  addi* 
tional  fyllable  at  the  end : 

.  Thcr«  htrots'  wit)  are  kept  ut  pond*rons  vafes, 
JLnd  beaus'  in  Inuff-boxes  and  tweezer  caies. 

The 
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'The  piece^  jon  thbk,  it  incorreft  ?  Why,  take  it ; 
I'm  all  fabmiffion  *,  what  you'd  have  it^  make  it. 

This  licence  is  fufferable  in  a  fingle  couplet ;  but 
if  frequent,  would  give  difguft.  / 

The  other  exception  concerns  the  fecond  line 
of  a  couplet,  which  is  fometimes  ftretched  out  to 
twelve  fyllables,  termed  an  Alexandrine  line  : 

A  fieedleis  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong. 
That,  like  a  wounded  (nake,  drags  its  flow  length 
along. 

It  doth  extremely  well  when  employed  to  clofe  a 
period  with  a  certain  pomp  and  folemnity,  where 
the  fubjeA  makes  that  tone  proper. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unneceflary  to 
mention  a  fecond  time,  that  the  quantities  em- 
ployed in  verfe  are  but  two,  the  one  double  of  the 
other  }  that  every  fyllable  is  reducible  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  ftandards ;  and  that  a  fyllable  of  the 
larger  quantity  is  termed  lonjr^  and  of  the  lefler 
quantity  Jbort.  It  belongs  more  to  the  prefent 
article,  to  examine  what  peculiarities  there  may 
be  in  the  Englifh  language  as  tp  long  and  fhort 
fyllables.  Every  language  has  fyllables  that  may 
be  pronounced  long  or  fhort  at  pleafure  ;  but  the 
English  above  all  abounds  in  fyllables  of  that  kind : 
in  worda  of  three  or  more  fyllables,  the  quantity 
for  the  moil  part  is  invariable :  the  exceptions  are 
more  frequent  in  diflyllables :  but  as  to  monofyU 

Ubles, 
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lables,  they  may,  without  many  exceptions,  be 
pronounced  eithet  lohg  ot  fhort ;  nor  is  the  eai^ 
hurt  by  a  liberty  that  is  rendered  familiar  by  cu- 
feora.  This  (hows,  that  the  melody  6f  Engtilh 
verfe  miuft  depend  lefs  upon  quantity,  than  iipoii 
other  circumdarices  :  in  which  it  differs  widely 
from  Latin  verfe,  where  every  fyllaible,  having 
but  One  found,  ftrikes  the  ear  unifornily  with  its 
accuftom^d  impreifioo  ;  and  a  reaider  muft  be  de« 
lighted  to  find  a  hiimber  of  fuch  fyllabIes,difpored 
fo  artfully  as  to  be  higlily  melodious.  Syllabled 
variable  iii  quantity  cannot  poflefs  this  power:  for 
though  ciiftom  may  fender  familiar,  both  a  loh^ 
and  a  fhort  pronunciation  of  the  fame  Word  ;  yet 
the  mind  wavering  between  the  two  founds,  can- 
not be  fo  much  aSefted  as  where  every  fyllable 
has  one  fixed  found.  What  I  have  ftirther  to 
fay  upon  quiintity,  will  come  more  properly  ud* 
der  the  following  head,  of  arrangement. 

And  with  refpedl  to  arrangement,  ^bich  may 
be  brought  within  a  narrow  compafs,  the  £ngli(h 
lieroic  line  is  commdkily  Iambic,  the  firft  fyllable 
ihort,  the  fecond  long,  and  fo  on  alternately 
through  the  wh<51e  line.  One  exception  there  is^ 
pretty  frequent,  of  lines  commencing  with  a  Tro- 
chdeus,  f.  e.  a  long  and  a  (hort  fyllable  :  but  this 
a'ffeds  not  the  order  of  the  following  fyllables^ 

'  '"^h  go  on  alternately  as  Ufual,  one  ihort  and 
*orig.    I'he  following  couplet  affords  an  ex- 
^le  of  each  kind, 
/oL.  II  I  Some 
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Some  Yn  thS  fields  6f  purCft  etUr  plSy , 
Snd  baik  ind  whiten  in  thi^  blaze  of  day. 

It  is  a  great  imperfedion  in  Englifh  verfe,  that 
it  excludes  the  bulk  of  polyfyllables,  which  are 
the  mod  founding  words  in  our  language ;  for 
very  few  of  them  have  fuch  alteration  of  long 
and  fliort  fyllables  as  to  correfpond  to  either  of  the 
arrangements  mentioned.  Englifh  verfe  accor- 
dingly is  almoil  totally  reduced  to  difiyllables  and 
monofyllables  :  magnanimity^  is  a  founding  word 
totally  excluded  :  impetuofity  is  ftill  a  finer  word, 
by  the  refemblance  of  the  found  and  fenfe  ;  and 
yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon 
numberlefs  words  of  the  fame  kind.  Polyfyllables 
compofed  of  fyllables  long  and  Ihort  alternately, 
make  a  good  figure  in  verfe ;  for  example,  obfer- 
vance,  opponent^  ojienjive^  pindaric,  produStive^ 
prolific^  and  fuch  others  of  three  fyllables.  Imu 
tation^  imperfeBion^  mifdemcanor^  mitigation^  mo- 
deration^ obfervator^  ornamental,  regulator,  and 
others  fimilar  of  four  fyllables,  beginning  with 
two  fhort  fyllables,  the  third  long,  and  the  fourth 
ihort,  may  find  a  place  in  a  line  commencing 
with  a  Trochaeus.  1  know  not  if  there  be  any  of 
five  fyllables.  One  I  know  of  fix,  viz.  mijin^ 
terpretation  :  but  words  fo  compofed  are  not  fre- 
quent in  our  language. 

One  would  not  imagine  withodt  trial,  how  un- 
couth falfe  quantity  appears  in  verfe;  not  lefs  than 
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a  provincial  tone  or  idiom.  The  article  tbe  is  one 
of  the  few  monofyllables  that  is  invariably  (hort : 
obferve  how  harfh  it  makes  a  line  inhere  it  muft 
be  pronounced  long  ; 

This  nymph,  to  die  dSftrudi5n  of  mankiad. 

Again, 

I  I 

0 

Th'  Urin^tins  Ur6n  the  bright  locks  Sdmfr'd. 

Let  it  be  pronounced  fhort,  and  it  reduces  th^ 
melody  almoft  to  nothing :  better  fo  however 
than  falfe  quantity.  In  the  following  examples 
wc  perceive  the  fame  defed  : 

And  old  impertinence  ||  expel  by  new 

With  varying  vanities  ||  from  ev'ry  part 

Love  in  thefe  laybrinths  ||  his  flaves  detains 

New  ftratagems  ||  the  radiant  lock  to  gain 

Her  eyes  half  languifliing  ||  half  drown'd  in  tears 

B-oar'd  for  the  handkerchief  (|  that  caus'd  his  pain 

Pailions  like  elements  ||  though  born  to  fight. 

The  great  variety  of  melody  confpicuous  in 

£agli(h  verfe,  arifes  chiefly  from  the  paufes  and 

accents  ;  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  is 

commonly  thought.  There  is  a  degree  of  intricacy 

^is  branch  of  our  fubjed,  and  it  will  be  dif- 

1 2  ficult 
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ficult  to  give  a  diftin£b  view  of  it ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  vire  are  engage4- 
The,paufe,  which  paves  the  way  to  the  accent^ 
offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  examination ;  and  from  a 
very  fhort  trial,  the  following  fads  will  be  verified, 
ift,  A  line  admits  bat  one  capital  pauie.  ad.  In 
different  lines,  we  find  this  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fytlsfble,  after  the  fifth,  after  the  fixth,  and  after 
the  fevetith.  Thefe  four  places  of  the  paufe  lay  a 
iblid  foundation  for  dividing  Englifli  Heroic  lines 
into  four  kinds;  and  I  warn  the  reader  before- 
hand, that  unlefs  he  attend  to  this  diilindion,  he 
cannot  have  ^ny  juft  notion  of  the  richneis  and 
variety  of  Englifh  vetfification.  Each  kind  or  or- 
der hath  a  melody  peculiar  to  itfelf,  readily  diftin- 
gui(hable  by  a  good  ear  t  and!  1  aiti  not  without 
hopes  to  make  the  cACife  of  this  peculiarity  fuffi- 
ciently  evident.  It  muft  be  obfervftd,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  paufe  cannot  bef  made  indifferently 
at  any  of  the  places  mentioned  :  it  is  the  fenfe 
that  regulates  the  paufe,  as  will  be  feen  after- 
ward ;  and  confequently,  it  is  the  fenfe  that  de- 
termines of  what  order  every  line  muft  be :  there 
can  be  but  one  capital  mufical  paufe  in  a  line  ; 
and  that  paufe  ought  to  coincide,  if  poffible,  with 
a  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  in  order  that  the  found  ma/ 
accord  with  the  fenfe. 

What  is  faid  (hall  be  illuftrated  by  examples  of 
each  fort  or  order.  And  firft  of  the  paufe  after 
the  fourth  fyllable : 

Back 
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Back  through  the  paths  ||  of  pleafing  fenfe  I  ran. 

Again, 

Profafe  of  blifs  ||  a&4  pregaant  with  delight. 

After  the  5  th : 

JSo  when  an  angel  ||  by  divine  command. 
With  rifing  tempefts  ||  ibakes  a  guilty  la^d. 

After  ,tbc  6th  •. 

Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  ||  from  foul  to  fouL 

Again^ 

Then  from  his  clofing  eyes  ||  thy  form  ihall  psg^. 

A/ter  the  7th : 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  ||  where  to  rage. 

Again, 

And  in  the  imooth  defcriptipnji  ixu;Ln];&ur  ;ftiU* 

• 

Befide  the  capital  paufe  now  mentioned,  inferio;: 
paufes  will  be  difcovered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of  thefe 
there  are  commonly  two  in  each  line :  one  before 
s  capital  paufe,  and  one  after  iL  The  former 
nes  invariably  after  the  firft  long  fyllable,  whe- 
er  the  line  begin  with  a  long  fyllable  or  a  ihort. 

I  3  The 


\ 
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The  other  in  its  variety  imitates  the  coital  paufe : 
in  fome  lines  it  comes  after  the  6th  fjllable,  in 
fome  after  the  7thy  and  in  fome  after  the  8th.  Of 
thefe  femipaufes  take  the  following  examples. 

l&  and  8th : 

Led  I  through  a  lad  ||  variety  |  of  wo. 

ift  and  yth : 

Still  I  on  that  breaft  ||  enamour'd  |  let  me  lie, 

ad  and  8th : 

From  ftorms  |  a  (belter  ||  aod  from  heat  |  a  fliado. 

2d  and  6th : 

Let  wealth  |  let  honour  ||  wait  |  the  wedded  dame. 

2d  and  7th : 

Above  I  all  pain  ||  all  paiBon  |  and  all  prjde. 

Even  from  thefe  few  examples  it  appears,  that 
the  place  of  the  laft  femipaufe,  like  that  of  the  full 
paufe,  is  diredted  in  a  good  meafure  by  the  fenfe. 
Its  proper  place  with  refped  to  the  melody  is  after 
the  eighth  fyllable,  fo  as  to  finilh  the  line  with  an 
Iambus  diftinAly  pronounced,  which,  by  a  long 
fyllable  after  a  fhort,  is  a  preparation  for  reft :  bu( 

fometimes 
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fometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th,  and  fometimes 
after  the  7th  fyllable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  paufe  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  or  between  two  words  inti« 
mately  conneAed ;  and  fo  far  melody  is  juiQy 
facrificed  to  fenfe. 

In  difcourfing  of  Hexameter  verfe,  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  That  a  full  paufe  ought  never  to 
divide  a  word :  fuch  licence  deviates  too  far  from 
the  coincidence  that  ought  to  be  between  the 
paufes  of  fenfe  and  of  melody.  The  fame  rule 
muft  obtain  in  an  Engliih  line ;  and  we  (hall 
fupport  reafon  by  experiments : 

A  noble  fuper||fluity  it  craves 
Abhor,  a  perpe||taity  ihould  ftand 

Are  thefe  lines  diftinguifhable  from  profe?  Scarce- 
ly, I  think. 

The  fame  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  femipaufe, 
which  being  fhort  and  faint,  is  not  fenfibly  dif- 

agreeable  when  it  divides  a  word : 

« 

Relentjleis  walls  ||  whofe  darkfome  round  I  conuina 
For  her  |  white  virgins  ||  hyme|neals  fing 
In  thele  |  deep  folitudes  ||  and  aw|fttl  cells- 
It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  me- 
lody here  fufiers  in  fome  degree:  a  word  ought  to 
be  pronounced  without  any  reft  between  its  coni- 

I  4  ponent 
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ponent  fyllables :  a  femipaafe  that  bende  to  thi3 
):al<i.ts  fcarce  perceived. . 

The  capital  paufe  is  fq  efiential  to  the  mdody, 
^bat  one  cannot  be  top  nice  in  the  choice  of  its 
place,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  and  diftind.  It 
p^nnot  hp  in  better  pon^pany  than  with  a  paufe  in 
the  fepfe  ;  and  if  the  fenfe  require  but  a  comma 
after  the  fourth,  |ift:h,  fixth,  or  fievc;pth  fyllable,  it 
it  fufBcient  for  the  mufical  paufe.  But  to  make 
fuch  coincidence  eflential,  would  cramp  verfifica*^ 
fion  too  much  ;  and  ^e  have  experience  for  our 
authority,  that  there  may  be  ^  paufe  in  the  melo- 
dy where  the  fenfe  requires  none.  We  muft  not 
however  imagine,  tljat  a  mufical  paufe  may  come 
after  any  word  indifferently  :  fome  words,  likQ 
fyllables  of  the  fjme  wojrd,  ar?  fp  intiioatdy  con* 
ne<%ed,  as  not  to  bear  a  feparation  even  by  a  paufe. 
"^he  feparatingf  for  exampl;?,  a  fubftantive  froip 
its  article  would  be  harih  and  unpleafant ;  witnefs 
(he  following  line,  which  cannpt  he  pronounced 
with  a  paufe  as  marked. 

If  Delia  fmile,  the  y  flbw'rs  begin  to  fprlng. 

Bat  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  following 
manner, 

If  Delia  fmile,  ||  the  flow'rs  begin  tp  fpring. 

Jf  then  it  be  not  a  matter  of  indifference  where  tD 
m^ke  the  paufe,  there  ought  to  be  rules  for  deter- 
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mining  what  words  may  be  feparated  by  a  peafe^ 
and  what  are  incapable  of  fach  reparation.  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  afcertain  tfaefe  rules ;  not  chiefly  for 
their  utility,  but  in  order  to  unfold  fome  latent 
principles,  that  tend  to  regulate  our  tafte  even 
where  we  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  them :  and  to  that 
end,  the  method  that  appears  the  moft  promiiingt 
is  to  run  over  the  yerbal  relations,  beginning  with 
the  moft  intimate.  The  firft  that  prefents  itfelf 
is  that  of  fdjedtive  and  fubftantive,  being  the 
relation  of  fubjed  and  quality,  the  moft  intimate 
of  all :  and  with  refped  to  fuch  intimate  compa- 
nions, the  queftion  is,  Whether  they  can  bear  to 
be  fcfparated  by  a  paufe.  What  occurs  is,  that  ^ 
quality  cannot  exift  independent  of  a  fubjedl ;  nor 
are  they  feparable  ^y<^q  in  imagination,  becaufe 
tbey  make  parts  of  the  fame  idea :  and  for  that 
reafon,  witl;  refped  to  melody  as  well  as  fenfe, 
it  maft  be  difagre^ble,  to  beftow  upon  the  adjec* 
live  a  fort  of  independent  exiftence,  by  interjc^- 
ing  a  paufe  between  it  and  its  fubftantive.  I  can- 
not therefore  approve  the  following  lines,  nor  any 
of  the  fort ;  for  to  my  tafte  they  are  harfti  and 
unpleafant. 

Of  thoufand  bright  ||  inhabitants  of  air 
The  fprites  of  fiery  ||  termagants  inflame 
The  reft,  his^  many-coloor'd  ||  robe  conceaVd 
lie  lame,  bis  ancient  ||  perfonage  to  deck 

Ev'a 
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ET*n  here,  where  frozen  ||  Ghttftity  retires 

I  £ky  with  ftd  II  civility,  I  read 

Back  to  mj  native  ||  moderation  Aide 

Or  {hall  we  ev*ry  |[  decency  confound 

Time  was,  a  fober  ||  Engliihman  would  knock 

And  place,  on  good  ||  fecurity,  his  gold 

Tafte,  that  eternal  ||  wanderer,  which  flies 

But  ere  the  tenth  ||  revolving  day  was  run 

Firft  let  the  juft  ||  equivalent  be  paid. 

Go,  threat  thy  earth-bom  jj  Myrmidons ;  but  here 

Hafte  to  the  fierce  jj  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 

All  bat  the  ever-wakeful  ||  eyes  of  Jove 

Tour  own  refiftleis  ||  eloquence  employ 

I  have  upon  this  article  multiplied  examples,  that 
in  a  cafe  where  I  have  the  misfortune  to  diflike 
what  paiTes  current  in  pradice,  every  man  upon 
the  fpot  may  judge  by  his  own  tafte.  And  to  tafte 
I  appeal ;  for  though  the  foregoing  reafoning  ap- 
pears  to  me  juft,  it  is  however  too  fubtile  to  af- 
ford conviAion  in  oppofition  to  tafte. 

Gonfidering  this  matter  fuperficially,  one  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  muft  be  the  fame,  whc- 
thcr  the  adjedlive  go  firft,  which  is  the  natural  or- 
der, or  the  fubftantive,  which  is  indulged  by  the 
laws  of  inverfion.  But  we  foon  difcover  this  to  be 
a  miftake :  colour,  for  example,  cannot  be  con- 

ceived 
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ceiyed  independent  of  the  fnrfaoe  coloured';  but 
a  tree  may  be  conceived,  as  growing  in  a  certain 
fpoty  as  of  a  certain  kind,  and  as  fpreading  its  ex- 
tended branches  all  around,  without  ever  thinking 
of  its  coleur.  In  a  word,  a  fubjedl  may  be  confi« 
dered  with  fome  of  its  qualities  independent  of 
others  ;  though  we  cannot  form  an  image  of  any 
fingle  quality  independent  of  the  fubjedt.  Thus 
then  though  an  adjective  named  firft  be  infeparable 
from  the  fubftantive,  the  propofition  does  not  re- 
ciprocate :  an  image  can  be  formed  of  the  fub* 
ftantive  independent  of  the  adjedlive ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  they  may  be  fepaiated  by  a  paufe, 
when  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead. 

For  thee  the  fates  ||  feverely  kind  ordain 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  |{  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  precifely  in  the  fame 
condition  with  the  fubftantive  and  adjedive.  An 
adverb,  which  modifies  the  ad  ion  exprefled  by 
the  verb,  h  not  feparable  from  the  verb  even  in 
imagination  ;  and  therefore  I  muft  alfo  give  up 
the  following  lines : 

And  which  it  much  ||  becomes  you  to  forget 
*Tis  one  diiag  madly  |)  to  difperfe  my  ftore. 

:  an  a&ion  may  be  conceived  with  fome  of  ite 
^ifications,  leaving  out  others ;  precifely  as  a 

fubjed 
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fiabjeft  may  be  conceived  with  feme  of  its  qualL- 
ttesy  leaving  ctut  others:  and  therefore,  when  by 
iaverfioQ  the  Terb  is  firil  introduced^  it  has  no 
bad  effeft  to  interject  a  paufe  between  it  and  the 
adverb  that  follows.  This  may  be  done  at  the 
.  clofe  of  a  line,  where  the  paufe  is  at  leaft  as  full 
as  that  is  which  divides  the  line : 

While  yet  he  fpoke,  tli^  Prince  advancing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  ^c. 

The  agent  and  its  a^ion  come  next,  exprefled 
in  grammar  by  the  adiye  fubftantive  and  its  verb. 
Between  thefe,  placed  in  their  natural  order^  there 
is  no  difficulty  of  interjeAing  a  paufe  :  an  a£tive 
being  is  not  always  jn  .motion^  and  therefore  it  is 
eafily  feparable  in  idea  from  its  adlion  :  wh^n  in  a 
fentence  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead,  we  know 
not  that  adion  is  to  follow  ;  and  as  reft  muft  pjre- 
cede  the  commenceipent  of  motion,  this  interval 
is  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  pau^e. 

But  when  by  inverGon  the  verb  is  placed  ^r^ 
is  it  lawful  to  fep^rate  it  by  a  paufe  from  the  adive 
fubftantive  ?  I  anfwer,  No  :  becaufe  au  adion  is 
not  an  idea  feparable  from  the  agent,  more  thap  a 
quality  from  the  fubjed  to  which  it  belongs.  Two 
lines  of  the  firft  rate  for  beauty,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  exceptionable,  upon  account  of  the 
paufe  thus  interjeded  between  the  verb  and  the 
confequent  fubftantive  ;  and  I  have  now^difco* 
viered  a  reafon  to  fupport  my  tafte : 


J 
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In  th^fe  deep  folitudes  and  awfal  celk, 

Where  heavenly  penfive  ||  Contemplation  dwells^ 

And  ever  mufing  |]  Mdancholj  reigns. 

The  point  of  the'  greateft  delicacy  regards  the 
adive  verb  and  the  pallive  fubftantive  placed  in 
their  natural  order.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be 
Obferved,  that  thefe  words  iignify  things  which  are 
not  feparable  in  idea.  Killing  cannot  be  conceived 
Without  a  being  that  is  put  to  death,  nor  painting 
without  a  furface  upon  which  the  colours  are 
Tpread.  Od  the  other  hand,  an  adion  and  the 
thing  on  which  it  is  exerted,  are  not,  like  fubjeft 
and  quality,  united  in  one  individual  objed:  the 
adive  fubftantive  is  perfedly  diftind  from  that 
which  is  paflive ;  and  they  are  connected  by  one 
circumftance  only,  that  the  adion  of  the  former 
is  exerted  upon  the  latter.  This  makes  it  pof- 
fible  to  take  the  adion  to  pieces,  and  to  confider 
it  firft  with  relation  to  the  agent,  and  next  with 
relation  to  the  patient.  But  after  all,  fo  intimate* 
ly  conneded  are  the  parts  of  the  thought,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  make  a  feparation  even  for  a 
moment:  the  fubtilidng  to  fuch  a  degre  is  not 
agreeable,  efpeeially  in  works  of  imagination.  The 
beft  poets,  however,  taking  advantage  of  this  fub* 
tilty,  fcruple  not  to  feparate  by  a  paufe  an  adivc 
••-rb  from  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  exerted. 

ch  paufes  in  a  long  work  may  be  indulged ;  but 

ken  fingly,  they  certainly  are  not  agreeable; 

id  I  appeal  to  the  following  examples : 

The 
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The  peer  now  fpreads  ||  the  glitt'ring  forfex  wide 

As  ever  fuUy'd  ||  the  fare  face  of  light 

Repaired  to  fearch  ||  the  gloom j  cave  of  Spleen 

Nothing,  to  make  ||  Philofophj  thy  friend 

Shon'd  chance  to  make  ||  the  well  dre&'d  rabble  ftare 

Or  Crofs  to  plunder  {|  provinces,  the  main 

Thefe  madmen  ever  hurt  ||  the  church  or  fiate 

How  fliall  we  fill  ||  a  library  with  wit 

What  better  teach  ||  a  foreigner  the  tongue 

Sure,  if  1  fpare  ||  the  miaifter^  no  rules 
Of  honour  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  paifive  fubftantive  is 
by  inverfion  firft  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
interjeding  a  paufe  between  it  and  the  verb,  more 
than  when  the  adive  fubftantive  is  firft  named. 
The  fame  reafon  holds  in  both,  that  though  a  verb 
cannot  be  feparated  in  idea  from  the  fubftantive 
which  governs  it,  and  fcarcely  from  the  fubftan- 
tive it  governs ;  yet  a  fubftantive  may  always  be 
conceived  independent  of  the  verb:  when  the  paf- 
five  fubftantive  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  we 
know  not  that  an  adtion  is  to  be  exerted  upon  it ; 
therefore  we  may  reft  till  the  adion  commences. 
For  the  fake  of  illuftration  take  the  following  ex- 
amples :  ; 


Shrines  I 
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Serines !  Tvhere  their  vigils  ||  pale-ej'd  virgins  keep 
Soon  as  thy  letters  ||  trembling  I  undofe 
No  happier  talk  ||  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue. 

What  is  faid  about  the  paufe,  leads  to  a  gene- 
ral obfervation,  That  the  natural  order  of  placing 
the  a<^ivefubflantive  and  its  verb,  is  more  friendly 
to  a  paufe  than  the  inverted  order ;  but  that  in  all 
the  other  connexions,  inveriion  affords  a  far  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  a  paufe.  And  hence  one  great 
advantage  of  blank  verfe  over  rhyme ;  its  privi- 
lege of  inverfion  giving  it  a  mucjii  greater  choice 
of  paufes  than  can  be  had  in  the  natural  order 
of  arrangement. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  {lighter  connedions^ 
which  (hall  be  difcufied  in  one  general  article. 
Words  conneded  by  conjundions  and  prepofi*- 
tions  admit  freely  a  paufe  between  them,  which 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  inftances : 

Afliime  what  fezes  ||  and  what  fliape  they  pleafe 
The  light  militia  |]  of  the  lower  Iky 

Conneding  particles  were  invented^to unite  in  a 
period  two  fubftancesfignifying  things  occafioa- 
ally  united  in  the  thought,  but  which  have  no  na- 
tural union  :  and  between  two  things  not  only  fe- 
arable  in  idea^  but  really  diftin^k,  the  mind,  for 

the 
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the  fake  of  melody,  cheerfully  admits  by  a  paufe  a 
momentary  disjundion  of  their  occafional  union. 
One  ca{)ital  branch  of  the  fubjfedl  is  (till  upon 
hand/to  which  I  am  direded  by  what  is  juft  now 
faid.  It  concerns  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  which 
fingly  reprefent  no  idea,  and  which  become  not 
iignificant  till  they  be  joined  to  other  words.    I 
mean  conjunctions,   prepolitions,  articles,  and 
fuch  like  dcceflbries,  pamng  under  the  name  of 
particles.  Upon  th^fe  the  queftioh  occurs.  Whe- 
ther they  can  be  feparated  by  a  paCufe  from  the 
words  that  make  them  fignificant  ?  Whether,  fof 
example,  in  the  following  lines,  the  feparation  d£ 
the  acceifory  prepofition  from  the  principal  fuhT- 
ftantive  be  according  to  rule  ^ 

*£ht  goddets  with  ||  a  difoontented  air 

And  heighten'd  by  ||  the  diamond's  circling  rays 

When  vidims  at  H  jcfn  alter's  foot  we  lay 

So  take  it  in  ||  the  very  words  of  Creech 

An  enfign  of  ||  the  delegates  of  Jove 

Two  ages  o'er  ||  his  native  realm  he  reign'd 

While  angels  with  ||  their  filver  wings  o'erfhade. 

Or  the  feparation  of  the  conjundion  from  the 
word  that  is  connected  by  it  with  the  antecedent 
word : 

Talthybius  and  ||  Eurybates  the  good 

It 
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It  will  be  obvious  at  the  firft  glance,  that  the  fore- 
going  reafoning  upon  objeds  naturally  conneded, 
i$  not  applicable  to  words  which  of  themfelves  are 
mere  ciphers :  we  muft  therefore  have  recourfe  to 
forac  other  principle  for  folving  the  prefent  que- 
ftion.  Thefe  particles  out  of  their  place  are  totally 
infignificant :  to  give  them  a  meanings  they  mud 
be  joined  to  certain  words  ;  and  the  necejQity  of 
this  jun6tion,  together  with  cuftom,.  forms  an  ar- 
tificial connexion  that  has  a  ftrong  influence  upon 
the  mind  :  it  cannot  bear  even  a  momentary  fe- 
paration^  which  deftroys  the  fenfe,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  contradidory  to  practice.  Another  cir- 
cumftance  tends  ftill  more  to  make  this  feparation 
difagreeable  in  lines  of  the  firii  and  third  order^ 
that  it  bars  the  accent,  which  will  be  explained 
afterward,  in  treating  of  the  accent. 

Hitherto  upon  that  paufe  only  which  divides 
the  line.  We  proceed  to  the  paufe  that  con- 
cludes the  line  ;^  and  the  queftion  is, -Whether 
the  fame  rules  be  applicable  to  both  ?  This  muft 
be  anfwered  by  making  a  diftindion.  In  the  firft 
line  of  a  couplet,  the  concluding  paufe  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  paufe  that  divides  the 
line  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  rules  are  applicable 
to  both  equally.  The  concluding  paufe  of  the 
couplet  is  in  a  different  condition :  it  refembles 
greatly  the  concluding  paufe  in  an  Hexameter  line. 
Both  of  them  indeed  are  fo  remarkable,  that  they 

Vol.  II.  K  never 
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never  can  be  graceful,  unlefs  where  they  accom- 
pany a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
a  couplet  ought  always  to  be  finifhed  with  fome 
clofe  in  the  fenfe  ;  if  not  a  point,  at  leail  a  comma* 
The  truth  is,  that  this  rule  is  feldom  tranfgrefied* 
In  Pope's  works,  I  find  very  few  deviations  from 
the  rule.     Take  the  following  inftaiices  : 

Nothing  is  foreign  :  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preferving  foul 
Conneds  each  being 

Another :  ' 

To  draw  frefli  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs, 
To  Ileal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  fliow'raf 
A  brighter  wafli  — — 

I  add,  with  refpedl  to  paufes  in  general,  that  fup^ 
pofing  the  connexion  to  be  fo  flender  as  to  admit 
a  paufe,  it  follows  not  that  a  paufe  may  in  every 
fuch  cafe  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule  to  which 
every  other  ought  to  bend,  That  the  fenfe  mud 
never  be  wounded  or  obfcured  by  the  mufic  ;  and 
upon  that  account  I  condemn  the  following  lines  : 

UlyiTes,  firft  ||  in  public  cares,  fhe  found 

And, 

Who  rifing,  high  ||  th'  imperial  fccptre  rais'd. 

With 
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With  rcfpedl  to  inverfion,  it  appears,  both  from 
reafon  and  experiments,  that  many  words  which 
cannot  bear  a  feparation  in  their  natural  order, 
admit  a  paufe  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  when  two  words,  or  two  members  of 
a  fentence,  in  their  natural  order,  can  be  fepara- 
ted  by  a  paufe,  fuch  feparation  can  never  be  a- 
mifs  in  an  inverted  order.  An  inverted  period, 
which  deviates  from  the  natural  train  of  ideas,  re- 
quires to  be  marked  in  fome  meafure  even  by 
paufes  in  the  fenfe,  that  the  parts  may  be  di- 
ftinftly  known.    Take  the  following  examples  : 

As  with  cold  lips  ||  1  kifsM  the  facred  veil 
With  other  beauties  ||  charm  my  partial  eyes 
Full  in  my  view  ||  fet  all  the  bright  abode 
With  words  like  thefe  ||  the  troops  Ulyffes  rul'd 
Back  to  th'  aiTembly  roll  ||  the  thronging  train 
Not  for  their  grief  ||  the  Grecian  boll  I  blame. 

The  fame  where  the  feparation  is  made  at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  line  of  the  couplet  : 

For  fpirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  eafe, 
Aflume  what  fexes  and  what  fliapcs  they  pleafe* 

The  paufe  is  tolerable  even  at  the  clofe  of  the 
couplet,  for  the  reafon  juft  now  fuggefted,  that 
inverted  members  require  fome  flight  paufe  in  the 

ife : 

K 1  'Twas 
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'Twas  where  the  plane-tree  fpreads  its  ihades  around  : 
The  altars  heav'd  ;  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  ihot. 

Thus  a  train  of  reafoning  hath  infenfibly  led  ua 
to  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  mufical  paufe, 
very  different  from  thofe  in  the  firft  fedion,  con- 
cerning the  feparating  by  a  circumftance  words 
intimately  conneded.  One  would  conjedure^that 
wherever  words  are  feparable  by  interjedling  a 
circumftance,  they  (hould  be  equally  feparable  by 
interjediing  a  paufe :  but,  upon  a  more  narrow 
iufpedlion,  the  appearance  of  analogy  vanifheth. 
This  will  be  evident  from  confidering,that  a  paufe 
in  the  fenfe  diftinguifhes  the  different  members  of 
a  period  from  each  other ;  whereas,  when  two 
words  of  the  fame  member  are  feparated  by  a  cir- 
cumftance, all  the  three  make  ftill  but  one  mem- 
ber ;  and  therefore  that  words  may  be  feparated 
by  an  interjedled  circumftance,  tho'  thefe  words 
are  not  feparated  by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  This 
fets  the  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  for,  as  obferved 
above,  a  mufical  paufe  is  intimately  conneded 
with  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  and  ought,  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  be  governed  by  it :  particularly  a  mu- 
fical paufe  ought  never  to  be  placed  where  a  paufe 
is  excluded  by  the  fenfe;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  adjedive  and  following  fubftantive,  which 
make  parts  of  the  fame  idea ;  and  ftill  lefs  between 
a  particle  and  the  word  that  makes  it  fignificant. 

Abftradling 
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Abftrading  at  prefent  from  the  peculiarity  of 
melody  arifing  from  the  different  paufes,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  they  introduce 
into  our  verfe  no  flight  degree  of  variety.  A 
number  of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  fame  paufe, 
are  extremely  fatiguing;  which  is  remarkable  in 
French  verfification.  This  imperfedion  will  be 
difcerned  by  a  fine  ear  even  in  the  fhorteft  fuc- 
cefiion,  and  becomes  intolerable  in  a  long  poem. 
Pope  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  melody ;  which, 
if  different  kinds  can  be  compared,  is  indeed  no 
lefs  perfea  than  that  of  Virgil. 

From  what  is  laft  faid,  there  ought  to  be  one  ex- 
ception. Uniformity  in  the  members  of  a  thought 
demands  equal  uniformity  in  the  verbal  members 
which  exprefs  that  thought.  When  therefore  re- 
fembling  objeds  or  things  are  exprefled  in  a  plu- 
rality  of  verfe-lines,  thefe  lines  in  their  ftrudure 
ought  to  be  as  uniform  as  poffible ;  and  the  paufes 
in  particular  ought  all  of  them  to  have  the  fame 
place.     Take  the  following  examples : 

By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  |j  tby  humble  grave  adom*d. 

Again : 

Bright  as  the  fun  ||  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike ; 
And,  like  the  fun,  ||  they  (hine  on  all  alike. 

K  3  Speaking 
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Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature  : 

Warms  in  the  fun  ||  rcfrcfhes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  ilars  ||  and  bloflbms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life  ||  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided  ||  operates  unfpent. 

Faufes  will  detain  us  longer  than  wasforefeen  ; 
for  the  fubje£l  is  not  yet  exhaufted.  It  is  laid 
down  above,  that  Englifti  Heroic  verfe  admits  no 
more  but  four  capital  paufes;  and  that  the  capital 
paufe  of  every  line  is  determined  by  the  fenfe  to 
be  after  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  thejfixth,  or  feventh 
fyllable.  That  this  doflrine  holds  true  as  far  as 
melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  teftified  by 
every  good  ear.  At  the  fame  time,  I  admit,  that 
this  rule  may  be  varied  where  the  fenfe  or  ex- 
preffion  requires  a  variation,  and  that  fo  far  the 
melody  may  juftly  be  facrificed.  Examples,  ac- 
cordingly are  not  unfrequent,  in  Milton  efpeciaU 
ly,  of  the  capital  paufe  being  after  the  firft,  the 
fecond,  or  the  third  fyllable.  And  that  this  li- 
cence may  be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  it 
adds  vigour  to  the  exprefiion,  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  example.  Pope,  in  his  tranflation 
of  Homer,  defcribes  a  rock  broke  off  from  a 
mountain,  and  hurling  to  the  plain,  in  the  follow- 
ing words ; 

From  (ieep  to  ileep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  every  fliock  the  crackling  wood  refouads  \ 

StiH 
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Siill  gath'ring  force,  it  fmokes ;  and  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,   le^pSy    and  thunders  £own,  impetuous  to  the 

plain : 
There  flops.  |I  So  Hedor.     Their  whole  force  he  prov'd, 
Refiftlefs  when  be  rag'd ;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmov'd. 

In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of  the  mufical 
paufe  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  fyllable  ;  but  it  en- 
livens the  exprefjlon  by  its  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  fyllable  :  the 
iloppingihort before  the  ufual  paufein  the  melody, 
aids  the  impr eifion  that  is  made  by  the  defcription 
of  the  ftone's  (lopping  fliort ;  and  what  is  loft  to 
the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more  than  compen- 
fated  by  the  force  that  is  added  to  the  defcription. 
Milton  makes  a  happy  ufe  of  this  licence  :  witnef$ 
the  following  examples  from  his  Paradife  Loft. 


Thus  with  the  year 


Seafons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Say  II  or  the  fweet  approach  of  even  or  morn* 

Geleftial  voices  tp  the  midnight>air 
Sole  II  or  refppnlive  each  to  others  note. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  II  but  delay'd  to  ftrike. 

And  wild  uproar 


Stood  rul'd  |f  flood  vail  infinitude  confin'd. 
— — And  hardening  in  his  flrength 


"rlories  ||  for  never  fince  created  man 
let  fuch  embodied  force* 

K  4  From 
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From  his  flack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd  ||  and  all  the  faded  rofea  filed. 

0{  un^flential  nighty  receives  him  next. 
Wide  gaping  ||  and  with  utter  lofs  of  being. 
Threatens  him,  &c. 


-For  now  the  thought 


Both  of  loft  happine{s  and  lafting  pain 

Torments  him  ||  round  he  throughshis  baleful  ejesy&c. 

If  we  confider  the  foregoing  pafTages  with  rc- 
fpedl  to  nielodj  fingly^  the  paufes  are  undoubtedly 
out  of  their  proper  place  ;  hut  being  united  with 
thofc  of  the  fenfe,  they  enforce  the  exprefiion, 
and  enliven  it  greatly  ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  obferved,  the  beauty  of  expreffion  is  com- 
municated  to  the  found,  which  by  a  natural  de- 
ception,  makes  even  the  melody  appear  more  per- 
fect than  if  the  mufical  paufes  were  regular. 

To  explain  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general 
obfervations  muft  be  prcmifcd.  The  firft  is.  That 
accents  have  a  double  cffeft  :  they  contribute  to 
the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  fpirit :  they  con- 
tribute no  lefs  to  the  fenfe,  by  diftinguihing  im- 
portant words  from  others  *,  Thefe  two  eSe&s 
never  can  be  feparated,  without  impairing  the 

concord 

*  An  accent  confidered  with  refped  to  fenfe  is  term«i 
ed  emphqfis* 
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concord  that  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  thought 
and  the  melody :  an  accent^  for  example,  placed 
on  a  low  word,  has  the  effedl  to  burlefque  it,  by 
giving  it  an  unnatural  elevation  ;  and  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  fenfe  does  not  reft  there,  for  it 
feems  alfo  to  injure  the  melody.  Let  us  only  re- 
fled  what  a  ridiculous  figure  a  particle  muft 
make  with  an  accent  or  emphafis  put  upon  it,  a 
particle  that  of  itfelf  has  no  meaning,  and  that 
ferves  only,  like  cement,  to  unite  words  fignifi- 
cant.  The  other  general  obfervation  is.  That  a 
word  of  whatever  number  of  fyllables,  is  not  ac- 
cented upon  more  than  one  of  them.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  the  objeft  is  fet  in  its  beft  light  by  a 
fingle  accent,  fo  as  to  make  more  than  one  un* 
neccffary  for  the  fenfe  :  and  if  another  be  added, 
it  muft  be  for  the  found  merely ;  which  would 
be  a  tranfgrefiion  of  the  foregoing  rule,  by  fepa- 
rating  a  mufical  accent  from  that  which  is  re- 
quifite  for  the  fenfe. 

Keeping   in  view  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
the  dodrine  of  accenting  Englifh  Heroic  verfe  is 
extremely  fimple.     In  the  firft  place,  accenting 
is  confined  to  the  long  fyllables ;   for  a  fhort 
fyllable  is  not  capable  of  an  atrcent.     In  the  next 
place,  as  the  melody  is  enriched  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  accents,  every  word  that  has  a 
;  fyllable  may  be  accented  ;  unlefs  the  fenfe 
'rpofe,  which  rejeds  the  accenting  a  word 
;  makes  no  figure  by  its  fignification.     Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  this  rule,  a  line  may  admit  five  ac- 
cents ;  a  cafe  by  no  means  rare. 

But  fuppofing  every  long  fyllable  to  be  ac- 
cented, there  is,  in  every  line,  one  accent  that 
makes  9  greater  figure  than  the  reft,  being  that 
which  precedes  the  capital  paufe.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  kinds  ;  one  that  is  immediately 
before  the  paufe,  and  one  that  is  divided  from 
the  paufe  by  a  Ihort  fyllable.  The  former 
belongs  to  lines  of  the  firft  and  third  order  ; 
the  latter  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  fourth, 
Examples  of  the  firft  kipd  : 

Smooth  flow  the  waves  j|  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  fmird  ||  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
He  rais'd  his  azurp  w^n4  ||  ^nd  thus  begap. 

Examples  of  the  other  kind  c 

There  lay  three  garters  ||  half  a  pair  of  gloves^ 
And  all  the  trophies  ||  of  his  former  loves. 

Our  humble  province  ||  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  lefs  pleafing  ||  though  lefs  glorious  care. 

And  hew  triumphal  arches  ||  to  the  ground. 

Thcfe  accents  make  different  impreffions  on  the 
mind,  which  will  be  the  fubjefl:  of  a  following  fpe- 
culation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced a  capital  defedl  in  the  compofition  of 
verfe,  to  put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent, 

in 
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in  the  place  where  this  accent  Ihould  be :  this 
bars  the  accent  altogether ;  than  which  I  know 
no  fault  more  fubverfive  of  the  melody,  if  it  be 
qot  the  barring  of  a  paufe  altogether.  I  may 
add  affirmatively,  that  no  fingle  circumftance 
contributes  more  to  the  energy  of  verfe,  than  to 
put  an  important  word  where  the  accent  (hould 
be,  a  word  that  merits  a  peculiar  emphafis.  To 
fliew  the  bad  efFeft  of  excluding  the  capital  ac- 
cent, I  refer  the  reader  to  fome  inftances  given 
above  *,  where  particles  are  feparated  by  a  paufe 
from  the  capital  words  that  make  them  fignifir 
cant ;  and  which  patticles  ought,  for  the  fake 
of  melody,  to  be  accented,' were  they  capable  of 
an  accent.  Add  to  thefe  the  following  inftatices 
from  the  Eflay  on  Criticifm. 

Of  leaving  what  ||  is  natural  and  fit 

iine  448. 

Not  yet  purg'd  off,  |]  of  fpleen  and  four  difdain 


No  pardon  vile  ||  obfcenity  ihould  find 


When  love  was  all  ||  an  eafy  monarch's  care 


For  'tis  but  half  (I  a  judge's  talk  to  know 


I'  S31' 

I.  $62. 
Tis 


•  Page  136. 
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^is  not  enough,  ||  cafte,  judgmenti  learning,  join. 

/.  563. 

That  only  makes  ||  fuperior  fenfe  belov'd 

/.  578. 

Whofe  right  it  is,  ||  uncenfur'di  to  be  doll 

/.590. 

*Tis  beft  fometimes,  ||  your  cenfure  to  reftrain. 

/.  597. 

When  this  fault  is  at  the  end.  of  a  line  that 
clofes  a  couplet,  it  leaves  not  the  flighted  trace 
of  melody  : 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearingSi  and  the  ties, 
The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies* 


In  a  line  expreflive  of  what  is  humble  or  de- 
jedted,  it  improves  the  refemblance  between  the 
found  and  ferife  to  exclude  the  capital  accent. 
This,  to  my  tafte,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following 
lines. 

In  thefe  deep  folitudes  ||  and  a^ful  cells 
The  pdor  inhabitant  ||  beholds  in  vain. 

To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  arc  not, 
like  the  fyllables,  confined  to  a  certain  number : 
fome  lines  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and  there  are 
lines  that  admit  not  above  one.  Thi»  variety,  as 

we 
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^e  have  feen,  depends  entirely  on  the  different 
powers  of  the  component  words  :  particles,  even 
where  they  are  long  by  poiition,  cannot  be  ac- 
cented ;  and  polyfyllables  whatever  fpace  they 
occupy,  admit  but  one  accent.  Polyfyllables 
have  another  defc<a,  that  they  generally  exclude 
the  full  paufe.  It  is  fhown  above,  that  few  po- 
lyfyllables can  find  place  in  the  conftrudion  of 
Englifh  verfe ;  and  here  are  realbns  for  exclud- 
ing them,  could  they  find  place. 

I  am  now  ready  to  fulfil  a  promife  concerning 
the  four  forts  of  lines  that  enter  into  Englifli  He- 
roic verfe.     That  thefe  have,  each  of  them,  a  pe- 
culiar melody  diilingui(hable  by  a  good  ear,  I  ven- 
tured to  fuggeft,  and  promifed  to  account  for : 
and  though  the  fubjed  is  extremely  delicate,  I  am 
not  without  hopes  of  making  good  my  engage- 
ment   But  firfty  by  way  of  precaution,  I  warn 
the  candid  reader  not  to  expedt  this  peculiarity 
of  modulation  in  every  inftance.     The  reafon 
why  it  is  not  always  perceptible  has  been  men- 
tiotied  more  than  once,  that  the  thought  and  ex- 
preffion  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  melody ; 
fo  great,  as  in  many  inftances  to  make  the  poor- 
eft  melody  pafs  for  rich  and  fpirited.     This  con- 
fideration  makes  me  infill  upon  a  conceflion  or 
*'"o  that  will  not  be  thought  unreafonable  :  firft, 
U  the  experiment  be  tried  upon  lines  equal 
h  refped  to  the  thought  and  expreffion ;  for 
erwife  one  may  eafily  be  mifled  in  judging  of 

the 
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the  melody  :  and  next,  That  thefe  lines  be  regu-- 
larly  accented  before  the  panfe  ;  for  upon  a  mat- 
ter abundantly  refined  in  itfelf,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly be  embarrafled  with  faulty  and  irregular 
lines^ 

Thefe  preliminaries  adjufted,  I  begin  with  fome 
general  obfervations,  that  will  fave  repeating  the 
fame  thing  over*  and  over  upon  every  example. 
And  firfty  an  accent  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  as  in 
lines  of  the  firfl  and  third  order,  makes  a  much 
greater  figure  than  where  the  voice  goes  on  with- 
out a  flop.  The  faft  is  fo  certain,  that  no  per- 
fon  who  has  an  ear  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguiflt 
that  accent  from  others.  Nor  have  we  far  to  feek 
for  the  efficient  cafufe :  the  elevation  of  an  accent- 
ing tone  produceth  in  the  mind  a  fimilar  eleva- 
tion, which  continues  during  the  paufe  * ;  but 
where  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  accent  by  a 
Ihort  fyllable,  as  in  lines  of  the  fecond  and  fourth 
order,  the  impteflion  made  by  the  accent  is  more 

flight 


*  Hence  ^he  liveline&  of  the  French  language  as  to 
foundy  above  the  £ngli(h  ^  the  laft  fyllable  in  the  foroier 
being  generally  loiig  and  accented,  the  long  fyllable  ia 
the  latter  being  generally  as  far  back  in  the  word  as  pof« 
fible,  and  often  with  an  accent.  For  this  difference  I 
find  no  caufe  fo  probable  as  temperament  and  difpofition  y 
the  French  being  briik  and  lively,  the  Englifh  fedate 
and  referved  :  and  this,  if  it  hold,  is  a  pregnant  inilance 
of  a  refemblance  between  the  character  of  a  people  and 
that  of  their  language. 
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flight  when  there  is  no  ftop,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  accent  is  gone  in  a  moment  by  the  falling  of 
thevoice  in  pronouncing  the  fhort  fyllablethat  fol- 
lows. The  paufe  alfo  is  fenfibly  aiFeded  by  the 
petition  of  the  accent.  In  lines  of  the  firft  and 
third  order,  the  clofe  conjundion  of  the  accent 
^d  paufe,  occafions  a  fudden  flop  without  prepa- 
ration, which  roufes  the  mind,  and  beflows  on 
the  melody  a  fpirited  air.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  accent  by  a 
fliort  fy  liable,  which  alwayshappens  in  lines  of  the 
fecond  and  fourth  order,  the  paufe  is  foft  and 
gentle:  for  this  fhort  unaccented  fy  liable,  fucceed- 
ing  one  that  is  accented,  mufl  of  courfe  be  pro- 
nounced with  a  falling  voice,  which  naturally  pre- 
pares for  a  paufe ;  and  the  mind  falls  gently  from 
the  accented  fyllable,  and  Hides  into  reft  as  it  were 
infenfibly.  Further,  the  lines  themfelves  derive 
different  powers  from  the  pofition  of  the  paufe, 
which  will  thus  appear.  A  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fyllable  divides  the  line  into  two  unequal  portions, 
of  which  the  larger  comes  laft  :  this  circumftance 
refolving  the  line  into  an  afcending  feries,  makes 
an  impreffion  in  pronouncing  like  that  of  afcend- 
ing; and  to  this  impreflion  contribute  the  redou- 
bled effort  in  pronouncing  the  larger  portion, 
which  is  laft  in  order.  The  mind  has  a  different 
ling  when  the  paufe  fucceeds  the  fifth  fyllable, 
ich  divides  the  line  into  two  equal  parts :  thefe 
Is,  pronounced  with  equal  effort,  are  agreeable 
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by  their  uoiformitj.  A  line  divided  by  a  paufe 
after  the  fixth  fyllable,  makes  an  ioipreffion  oppo* 
iite  to  that  firft  mentioned:  being  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  (faorter  is  laft  in 
order,  it  appears  like  a  flow  defcending  feries ; 
and  the  fecond  portion  being  pronounced  with 
lefs  ejSfort  than  the  firft,  the  diminiflied  effort  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  reft.  And  this  preparation 
for  reft  is  ftill  more  fenfibly  felt  where  the  paufe 
is  after  the  feventh  fyllable,  as  in  lines  of  the 
fourth  order. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  is  an  eafy  taik.  A 
line  of  the  firft  order  is  of  all  the  moft  fpirited  and 
lively  :  the  accent,  being  followed  inftantly  by  a 
paufe,  makes  an  illuftrious  figure :  the  elevated 
tone  of  the  accent  elevates  the  mind :  the  mind  is 
fupported  in  its  elevation  by  the  fudden  unprepa- 
red paufe,  which  roufes  and  animates :  and  the 
line  itfelf,  reprefenting  by  its  unequal  divifion  an 
afcending  feries,  carries  the  mind  ftill  higher,  ma- 
king an  imprefiion  fimilarto  that  of  going  upward. 
The  fecond  order  has  a  modulation  fenfibly  fweet, 
foft,  and  flowing ;  the  accent  is  not  fo  fprightly  as 
in  the  former,  becaufe  a  ftiort  fyllable  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  paufe  :  its  elevation,  by  the 
fame  means,  vaniflieth  inftantaneoufly  :  the  mind, 
by  a  falling  voice,  is  gently  prepared  for  a  ftop : 
and  the  pleafure  of  uniformity  from  the  divifion  of 
the  line  into  two  equal  parts,  is  calm  and  fweet. 
The  third  order  has  a  modulation  not  fo  eafily  ex- 

prefled 
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prefled  in  words :  it  in  part  refembles  the  firft 
order,  by  the  livelinefs  of  an  accent  fucceeded 
inllantlj  by  a  full  paufe  :  but  then  the  elevation 
occafioned  by  this  circumftance,  is  balanced  in 
fome  degree  by  the  remitted  effort  in  pronoun- 
cing the  fecond  portion,  which  remitted  effort  has 
a  tendency  to  reft.  Another  circumftance  diftin- 
guifheth  it  remarkably  :  its  capital  accent  comes 
late,  being  placed  on  the  lixth  fyllable :  and  this 
circumftance  beftows  on  it  an  air  of  gravity  and 
folemnity.  The  laft  order  refembles  the  fecond 
in  the  mildnefs  of  its  accent,  and  foftnefs  of  its 
paufc  ;  it  is  ftill  more  folemn  than  the  third,  by 
the  latenefs  of  its  capital  accent :  it  alfo  poffeffes 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  third,  the  tendency 
to  reft ;  and  by  that  circumftance  is  of  all  the 
beft  qualified  for  doling  a  period  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner. 

But  thefe  are  not  all  the  diftinguiftiing  cha- 
rafters  of  the  different  orders.     Each  order,  al- 
fo, is  diftinguiflied  by  its  final  accent  and  paufe : 
the  unequal  divifion  in  the  firft  order,  makes  an 
impreOion  of  afcending;  and  the  mind  at  the 
clofe  is  in  the  higheft  elevation,  which  natural- 
ly prompts  it  to  put  a  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the 
concluding  fyllable,  whether  by  raifing  the  voice 
to  a  fliarper  tone,  or  by  exprefting  the  word  in 
lUer  tone.   This  order  accordingly  is  of  all  the 
ft  proper  for  concluding  a  period,  where  a  ca- 
^ce  is  proper  and  not  ah  accent*     The  fecond 
ler  being  deftitute  of  the  impreflion  of  afcent, 
/oL.  II,  L  cannot 
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cannot  rival  the  firft  order  in  the  elevation  of  its 
coQieluding  accent,  nor  confequently  in  the  dig- 
nity of  its  concluding  paufe ;  for  thefe  have  a 
mutual  influence.  This  order,  however,  with 
refped  to  its  clofe,  maintains  a  fuperiority  over 
the  third  and  fourth  orders :  in  thefe,  the  clofe 
is  more  humhle,  being  brought  down  by  the 
imprelfion  of  defcent,  and  by  the  remitted  effort 
in  pronouncing ;  coniiderably  in  the  third  order, 
and  (till  more  confiderably  in  the  laft.  Accord- 
ing  to  this  defcription,  the  concluding  accents 
and  paufes  of  the  four  orders  being  reduced  to 
a  fcale,  will  form  a  defcending  feries  probably 
in  an  arithmetical  progreffion. 

After  what  is  faid,  will  it  be  thought  refining 
too  much  to  fugged,  that  the  different  orders  are 
qualified  for  different  purpofes,  and  that  a  poet  of 
genius  will  naturally  be  led  to  make  a  choice  ac- 
cordingly ?  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chime- 
ricaL  As  it  appears  to  me,  the  firft  order  is  pro- 
per for  a  fentiment  that  is  bold,  lively,  or  impe- 
tuous ;  the  third  order  is  proper  for  what  is  grave, 
folemn,  or  lofty ;  the  fecond  for  what  js  tender, 
delicate,  or  melancholy,  and  in  general  for  all  (he 
fympathetic  emotions  ;^and  the  laft  for  fubjeds  of 
the  fame  kind,  when  tempered  with  any  degree 
of  folemnity.  I  do  not  contend,  that  any  one  or- 
der is  fitted  for  no  other  talk  than  that  ailigned 
it ;  for  at  that  rate,  no  fort  of  melody  would  be 
left  for  accompanying  thoughts  that  havenotbing 
pj^uliar  in  them.  I  only  venture  to  fuggeft,  and  X 

'  4q 
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do  it  with  diffidence,  that  each  of  the  orders  is 
pecaliarly  adapted  to  certain  fubjedls,  and  better 
qualified  than  the  others  for  expreffing  them. 
The  heft  way  to  judge  is  by  experiment ;  and 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  a  partial  fearch,  I 
fliall  confine  my  inftances  to  a  fingle  poem,  be- 
ginning with  th^ 

Fir  ft  order. 

On  her  white  breaft,  a  fparkling  crofs  flie  wore,    . 
Which  Jews  might  kifs^  and  infidels  tdore« 
Her  lively  looks  a  fprightly  mind  difclofet 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfiz'd  as  thofe  : 
Favours  to  none^  to  all  flie  fmiles  extends  $ 
Oft  ihe  rejeftsy  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  fun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike, 
Andy  like  the  fun,  they  ihine  on  all  alike. 
Tet  graceful  eafe,  and  fweetnels  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  l|ad  faults  to  bide ; 
If  to  her  fliare  ibme  fei^ale  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

Rape  of  the  Loci. 

In  accounting  for  the  remarkable  livelinefs  of 

this  paflage,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every 

one  who  has  an  ear,  that  the  melody  muft  come 

in  for  a  fhare.     The  lines,  all  of  them,  are  of  the 

firil  order;  a  very  unufual  circumAance  in  the 

author  of  this  poem,  fo  eminent  for  variety  in 

•»  verfification.     Who  can  doubt,  that  he  has 

n  led  by  delicacy  of  tafte  to  employ  the  firft 

ler  preferably  to  the  others  ? 

L  2  Second 
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Second  order. 

Oar  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 

Not  a  leis  pleafing,  though  lefs  glorious  care  ; 

To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 

Nor  let  th'  imprifon'd  eiTe&ces  exhale  ; 

To  draw  freih  colours  from  the  vernal  flowr's  ; 

To  ileal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  ihow'rs. 


Again : 

Oh,  thoughtle{s  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  foon  dejeded,  and  too  foon  elate. 
Sudden,  thefe  honours  ihall  be  fnatch'd  away, 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  vidorious  day. 

Third  order. 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note. 

We  truft  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat. 

Again : 

Oh  fay  what  ftranger  caufe,  yet  unezplor'd. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  rejeft  a  lord  ? 


A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would 
not  have  a  good  effed  in  fucceflion ;  becaufe, 
by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  reft,  their  proper 
office  is  to  clofe  a  period.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, muft  be  fatisfied  with  inftances  where  this 
order  is  mixed  with  others. 

Not 
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Not  louder  ihrieks  to  pitjing  Heaven  are  caft» 
iWhen  holbsuidsy  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  lafi* 

Again : 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound^ 
And  heW  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

Agaiiv: 

She  fees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill^ 
Jiift  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille^ 

« 

Again : 

With  earned  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face^ 
Re  firft  the  {huff-box  opened,  then  the  cafe. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  experiment,  which 
is,  to  fet  the  different  orders  more  di redly  in  op- 
pofition,  by  giving  examples  where  they  are 
mixed  in  the  fame  paflage. 

Firft  and  fecond  orders* 

Sol  through  white  curtains  {hot  a  timorous  ray^ 
And  ope'd  thofe  eyes  that  muft  eclipfe  the  day« 

Again : 


XT 


t  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz*d  alive^ 

>t  fcomfnl  virgins  who  their  chatms  furvive^ 

:  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  hliia^ 
»t  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kifs, 

L  3  Not 
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Not  tjtutts  fierce  that  unrepenting  die^ 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantua's  pian'd  awrj. 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentmenty  and  defpair. 
As  tboUi  fad  virgin !  )fbr  thy  raviih'd  hair. 


Firft  and  third. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  haft  in  air, 
And  view  with  fcom  tiv'o  pages  and  a  chair^ 

Again : 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting^maids. 

In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  mafquerades, 

Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  fpark> 

The  glance  by  day,  the  whifper  in  the  dark  ? 

«» 

Again : 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  fighs  to  raife  the  fire  ^ 
Then  proftrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes, 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  pofiels  the  prize. 

Again : 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  heav'n  trembles  all  around» 
Blue  Neptune  ftonns,  the  bellowing  deeps  refound. 
Earth  fliakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives 

way, 
And  the  pale  ghofts  ftart  at  the  flalh  of  day  ! 

Second 
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Second  and  third « 

Sunk  in  Thaleftris'  arns,  the  nymph  be  found, 
Her  eyes  dejefied,  and  her  hair  unbound* 

Again : 

On  her  heav'd  bofom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Wbicb  with  a  figb  (he  raifed ;  and  thus  ihe  faid* 

Mufing  on  the  foregoiog  fubjedt,  I  begin  to 
doubt  whether  all  this  while  I  have  been  in  a 
reverie,  and  whether  the  fcene  before  me,  full  of 
obje£ls  neV  fnd  lingular,  be  not  mere  fairy-land* 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it 
wholly  a  work  of  imagination  ?  We  cannot  doubt 
of  its  reality  and  we  may  with  aflurance  pro-- 
nounce^  that  great  is  the  merit  of  Englifh  Heroic 
verfe  :  for  though  uniformity  prevails  in  the  ar* 
rangement,  in  the  equality  of  the  lines,  and  in 
the  refemblance  of  the  final  founds ;  variety  is  fiiU 
moreconfpicuousin  the  paufes  and  in  the  accents, 
which  are  diverfified  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Of 
the  beauty  that  refults  from  a  due  mixture  of  uni- 
formity and  variety*,  many  inftances  have  already 
occurred^  but  none  more  illuilrious  than  Englifh 
verfification  ;  however  rude  it  may  be  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  its  arrangement,  it  is  highly  melodious 
by  its  paufes  and  accents,  fo  as  already  to  rival  the 

L  4  moil 

*  See  Chap.  9, 
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moil  perfed  fpecies  known  in  Greece  or  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  no  difagreeable  profpeft  to  find  it  fuf- 
ceptible  of  ftiil  greater  refinenient. 

• 

We  proceed  to  blaqk  verfe,  which  has  fo 
many  circumftances  in  common  with  rhyme,  that 
its  peculiarities  maybe  brought  within  a  narrow 
compafs,.  With  refpcS  to  form»  it  diflfers  from 
rhyme  in  rejeding  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds^ 
which  purifies  it  fromachildifh  pleafure.  But  this 
improvement  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  fol- 
lows. Our  verfe  is  extremely  ciramped  by 
rhyme ;  and  the  peculiar  advantage  of  blank 
verfe  is,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  attend  the  imagina- 
tion in  its  boldefl  flights.  Rhyme  neceflTarily  di- 
vides verfe  into  couplets ;  each  couplet  makes  a 
complete  muficai  period,  the  parts  of  which  are  di- 
vided by  paufes,  and  the  whole  fummed  up  by  a 
full  clofe  at  the  end  :  the  melody  begins  anew 
with  the  next  couplet :  and  in  this  manner  a 
compofition  in  rhyme  proceeds  couplet  after 
couplet.  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  mention 
the  correfpondence  and  cdncord  that  ought  to 
fubfifl:  between  found  and  fenfe  ;  from  which  it 
is  a  plain  inference,  thiat  if  a  couplet  be  a  com- 
plete period  with  regard  to  melody,  it  ought 
regularly  to  be  the  fame  with  regard  to  fenfe. 
As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fupport  fuch  ftridl- 
nefs  of  compofition,  licences  are  indulged,  as  ex- 
plained above  "jwliTcTi,  however,  fnuft  be  ufed 
with  difcretioU;  fo  as  to  preferve  fome  decree  of 

concord 
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concord  between  the  fenfeand  the  riitific :  there 
ought  never  to  be  a  full  dlofe  in  the  fenfe  but  at 
the  end  of  a  couplet;  and  there  ought  always  to 
be  fome  paufe  in  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  cou- 
plet: the  fame  period  as  to  fenfe  may  be  extend-* 
ed  through  feveral  couplets  j  but  each  couplet 
ought  to  contain  a  diftindt  member,  diftinguifhed 
by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  as  well  as  in  the  found  ; 
and  the  whole  ought  to  be  clofed  with  a  com* 
plete  cadence "i^.  Rules  fuch  as  thefe,  muil  con- 
fine rhyme  within  very  narrow  bounds:  a 
thought  of  any  extent,  cannot  be  reduced  with* 
in  its  compafs:  the  fenfe  muft  be  curtailed  and 
broken  into  parts,  to  make  it  fquare  with  the 
curtnefs  of  the  melody;  and  befide,  fhort  pe* 
riods  afford  no  latitude  for  inverfion. 

I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  flrider 
accuracy,  in  order  to  give  a  juft  notion  of  blank 
verfe ;  and  to  (how,  that  a  flight  difference  in 
form  may  produce  a  great  difference  in  fubftance. 
Blank  verfe  has  the  fame  paufes  and  accents  with 
rhyme,  and  a  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line,  like 
what  concludes  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet.     In  a 

word, 

*  This  rule  is  quite  negle&ed  in  French  verfification. 

Even  Boileau  makes  no  difficulty,  to  dofe  one  fubjeft 

'  h  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  and  to  begin  a  new  fub- 

.  with  tbe  fecond.     Such  licence^  however,  fandified 

pradice,  is  unpleafant  by  the  difcordance  betweea 

paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  of  the  melody» 


V 
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word,  the  rules  of  melody  in  blank  verfe,  are  the 
fame  that  obtain  with  refpedl  to  the  firft  line  of 
a  couplet ;  but  being  difengaged  from  rhyme,  or 
from  couplets,  there  is  accefs  to  make  every  line 
run  into  another,  precifely  as  to  make  the  firil 
line  of  a  couplet  run  into  the  fecond.  There  muft 
be  a  muGcal  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  but 
this  paufe  is  fo  flight  as  not  to  require  a  paufe  in 
the  fenfe :  and  accordingly  the  fcnfe  may  be  car- 
ried on  with  or  without  paufes,  till  a  period  of  the 
utmoft  extent  be  copfipleted  by  a  full  clofe  both 
in  the  fenfe  and  the  found :  there  is  no  reftraiot^ 
other  than  that  this  full  clofe  be  at  the  end  of  a 
line  ;  and  this  rellraint  is  neceflary,  in  order  to 
preferve  a  coincidence  between  fenfe  and  found, 
which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  general,  and  is  in* 
difpenfable  in  the  cafe  of  a  full  clofe,  becaufe  it 
has  a  ftriking  tStSt.  Hence  the  fitnefs  of  blank 
verfe  for  inverfion :  and  confequently  the  luftre 
of  its  paufes  and  accents  ;  for  which,  asobferved 
above,  there  is  greater  fcope  in  inverfion,  than 
when  words  run  in  their  natural  order. 

In  the  fecond  fedion  of  this  chapter  it  is  fhown, 
that  nothing  contributes  more  than  inverfion  to 
the  force  and  elevation  of  language:  the  couplets 
of  rhyme  confine  inverfion  within  narrow  limits; 
nor  would  the  elevation  of  inverfion,  were  there 
accefs  for  it  in  rhyme,  readily  accord  with  the 
humbler  tone  of  that  fort  of  verfe.  It  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  that  the  loftinefs  of  Milton's  ftyle 

fupports 
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fupports  adifiirably  the  fublik&ity  of  his  fubjed  ; 
and  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  the  loftinefs  of  his 
ftyie  arifes  chiefly  froiti  inverfion.  Shakefp^are 
deals  little  in  inverfion  i  but  his  blank  verfe  be- 
ing a  fort  of  meafured  profe,  is  perfeftly  well 
adapted  to  the  (tage,  where  laboured  inverfion  is 
highly  improper,  bccaufe  in  dialogue  it  never 
can  be  natural. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  that  fuperior  power 
of  expreffion  which  verfe  acquires  by  laying  afide 
rhyme.    But  this  is  not  the  only  ground  for  pre« 
ferring  blank  verfe :  it  has  another  preferable 
quality  not  lefs  fignal ;  and  that  is,  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  coipplete  melody.   Its  mufic  is 
not,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a  fingle  cou- 
plet ;  but  takes  in  a  great  compafs,  fo  as  in  fome 
meafure  to  rival  mufic  properly  fo  called.     The 
interval  between  its  ca4ei;feces  may  be,  long  or 
(bort  at  pleafure;  and,:by  that  means,  its  melody, 
with  refped  both  to  richnefs  and  variety,'  is  fu- 
perior far  to  that  of  rhyme,  and  fuperior  even  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hexameter.  Of  this 
obfervation  no  perfon  can  doubt  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Paradife  Loft :  in  which  work  there 
are  indeed  many  carelefs  lines;  but  at  ever^ 
turn  the  richeft  melody  as  well  as  the  fublimeh 
fentiments  are  confpicuous.     Take  the  following 


^"ccimen. 

i 
I 


Now  Mom  her  rofj  fteps  in  th'  ^aitem  clime 
Advancing,  fow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 

When 
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When  Adam  wak'd*  fo  cufloni'd  for  hk  deep 
Was  aSry  light  ftovoL  pore  digeition  bred 
Aod  temp'rate  vapours  bkod,  which  tb'  only  found 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
I^ightlj  difpers'd,  and  the  ihriU  matin  fong 

_  ,  •  *      •  •  • 

Of  birds  on  everj  bough  j  fo  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken*d  xEve 
With  trelTes  difcompos'd,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  reft :  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  whidi,  whether  waking  or  afleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  foft  touching,  whisper'd  thus..  .  Awake, 
My  faireft,  my  efpous'd,  my  lateft  found. 
Heaven's  laft  heft  gift,  my  ever-new  delight, 
Awake  ;  the  morning  fliines,  and  the  frelh  field 
Calls  us :  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grov^. 
What  drc^s  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  bow  the  bee 
Sits  Qia  the  bloom  extrading  liquid  fweet. 

Boot  5.  /•  z. 

Comparing  Latin  Hexameter  with  Englifti  He* 
roic  rhyme,  the  former  has  obvioufly  the  advan-* 
tage  in  the  following  particulars.  It  is  greatly 
preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitude  it 
admits  in  placing  the  long  and  fliort  fyllables. 
Secondly,  the  length  of  an  Hexameter  line  hath 
a  majeftic  air ;  ouxs,  by  its  fhortnefs,  is  indeed 

more 


more  brifk  and  lively,  but  mtich  lefe'  fitted  "fot 
the  fublime.  And,  thirdly,  the  long*^high-foui)d^ 
ing  words  that  Hexameter  admits,  add  gi^eatly 
to  itsonajcfty.  To  compenfate  thefe  ad  ran- 
tages^  Engliih  rhyme  pofleffes  a  greater  number 
and  greater  variety  both  of  paufes  and  of  accepts. 
Thefe  two  forts  of  verfe  ftand  indeed  pretty 
much  in  oppofition :  in  Hexameter,  great  va- 
riety of  arrangement,  none  in  the  paufes  nor 
accents  ;  in  Englilh  rhyme,  great  variety  in  the 
paufes  and  accents,  very  little  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

In  blank  verfe  are  united,  in  a  good  meafure, 
the  feveral  properties  of  Latin  Hexameter  and 
Englilh  rhyme ;  and  it  poiTefles  befide  many  fig- 
nal  properties  of  its  own.  It  is  not  confined, 
like  Hexameter,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end  of  every 
line  ;  nor,  like  rhyme,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end 
of  every  couplet.  Its  conftrudlion,  which  admits 
the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  gives  it  a  ftill 
greater  majefty  than  arifes  from  the  length  of  a 
Hexameter  line.  By  the  fame  means,  it  admits 
inveriion  even  beyond  the  Latin  or  Greek  Hexa- 
meter ;  for  thefe  fuSer  fome  confinement  by  the 
regular  clofes  at  the  end  of  every  line.  In  it^ 
mufic  it  is  illuftrious  above  all :  the  melody  of 
Hexameter  verfe  is  circumfcribcd  to  a  line  ;  and 
of  Englifli  rhyme,  to  a  couplet :  the  melody  of 
blank  verfe  is  under  no  confinement,  but  enjoys 
the  utmoft  privilege,  of  which  melody  of  verf^  is 

fufceptible  ; 
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fufeeptiUe ;  which  is  to  run  hand  io  haod  with 
the  fenfe.  In  a  word,  blank  verfe  is  foperior  to 
Hexameter  in  many  articles;  and  inferior  to 
it  in  none,  fave  in  the  freedom  of  arrangement^ 
apd  in  the  ufe  of  long  words. 

In  French  Heroic  verfe,  there  are  found,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  defedlsof  Latin  Hexameter 
and  the  Englifh  rhyme,  without  the  beauties  of 
either  :  fubjcfted  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and 
to  the  full  glofe  at  the  end  of  every  couplet,  it  is 
alfo  extremely  fatiguing  by  uniformity  in  its 
paufes  and  accents  :  the  line  invariably  is  divid- 
ed by  the  paufi?  into  t\vo  equal  parts,  and  the  ac< 
cent  is  invariably  placed  before  the  paufe. 

Jeune  et  vaillant  herds  ||  i<mt  la  haute  fageiTe 
N'eft  point  la  fruit  tardlf  ||  d'une  lente  vieillefle* 

Here  every  circumftance  contributes  to  a  tire-^ 
fome  uniformity  :  a  conftant  return  of  the  fame 
paufe  and  of  the  fame  accent,  as  well  as  an  equal 
diviiion  of  every  line  ;  which  fatigue  the  ear 
without  intermiffion  or  change.  1  cannot  fet 
this  matter  in  a  better  light,  than  by  prefenting 
to  the  reader  a  French  tranllation  of  the  follow- 
ing paflage  of  Miltpn : 

Two  of  far  |i(^bler  ihape,  trtSt  and  tall, 
Godlike  ereA,  with  native  honour  clad. 
In  naked  majefly,  feem'd  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  feem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine, 

Tb© 
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The  inuge  of  their  glorious  Muker,  jQione 
Truths  wifdoiDy  fanftitude  fevere  and  pure  ^ 
Severe,  bnt  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  fez  not  equal  feem'd ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd. 
For  fbftncis  Ihe  and  fweet  attractive  grace ;' 
He  for  God  onlji  ihe  for  God  in  him. 

Were  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  found  in  this 
paflage  but  a  little  better  aflbrted,  nothing  in 
verfe  could  be  more  melodious.  In  general,  the 
great  defed  in  Milton's  veriification,  in  other  re* 
fpeds  admirable,  is  the  want  of  coincidence  be* 
tween  the  paufes  of  the  £enfe  and  found. 

The  tranflation  is  in  the  following  words : 

Ge  lieuz  d^licieux,  ce  paradis  charmant, 
Refoit  deux  objets  fon  plus  bel  ornement ; 
Leur  port  majeftueuz,  et  leur  d-marche  altiere, 
Semble  leur  meriter  fur  la  nature  entiere 

ft 

Ce  droit  de  commander  que  Dieu  leur  a  donn^, 

Sur  leur  augufte  front  de  gloirc  couronn^. 

Du  fouverain  du  ciel  drille  la  refemblancc  : 

Dans  leur  fimples  regards  ^cbitte  1'  innocence, 

L'adorable  candeur,  Taimable  v^rit^. 

La  raifon,  la  fagefTe,  et  la  s^v^rit^, 

Qu'  adoucit  la  prudence,  et  cet  air  de  droiture 

Du  vifage  des  rois  refpeSable  parure. 

Ces  deux  objets  divin  n'ont  pas  les  mSmes  traitf, 

lis  paroiifent  formes,  quoique  toua  deux  parfaits  i 

l^'un  pour  ]j^  majjcft^,  U  force,  etia  noblefle ; 

L'autrt^ 
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L'autrt'pour  la  douceur,  la  grace,  et  DTCendreiTe ; 
Celm-ci  pour  Dieu  feul,  Tautre  pour  llionime  encor* 

Here  the  fenfe  is  fairly  tranilated,  the  words  arc 
of  equal  power,  and  yet  how  inferior  the  melody  I 

Many  attemplts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
Hexameter  verfe  into  the  living  languages,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  Englifli  language,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  is  not  fufceptible  of  this  melody : 
and  my  reafons  are  thefe.  Firft,  the  polyfyllables 
in  Latin  and  Greek  are  finely  diverfified  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables,  a  circumftance  that  qualifies 
them  for  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verfe :  ours 
are  extremely  ill  qualified  for  that  fervice,  be- 
caufe  they  fuperabound  in  (hort  fyllables.  Se- 
condly,  the  bulk  of  our  monofyllables  are  arbi- 
trary with  regard  to  length,  which  is  an  un- 
lucky circumftance  in  Hexameter :  for  although 
cuftom,  as  obferved  above,  may  render  familiar  a 
long  or  a  ftiort  pronunciation  of  the  fame  word, 
yet  the  mind  wavering  between  the  two  founds, 
cannot  be  fo  much  aflfedted  with  either,  as  with 
a  word  that  hath  always  the  fame  found  ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  arbitrary  founds  are  ill  fitted  for 
a  melody  which  is  chiefly  fupported  by  quan- 
tity. In  Latin  and  Greek  Hexameter,  invari- 
able founds  dired  and  afcertain  the  melody, 
f^lifh  Hexameter  wpuld  be  deftitute  of  me- 
'  lody,  unlefs  by  artful  pronunciation  ;  becaufe 
of  neceffity  the  bulk  of  its  founds  muft  be  ar- 
bitrary. 
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liitrary.  The  pronunciation  is  eafy  iii  a  fimple 
movement  of  alternate  long  and  ihort  fyllables ; 
but  would  be  perplexing  and  unpleafant  in  the 
diverfified  movement  of  Hexameter  verfe. 

Rhyme  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  modem  poe- 
try, as  to  deferve  a  folemn  trial.    I  have  for  that 
reafon  refetved  it  to  be  examined  with  delibera* 
lion ;  in  order  to  difcover,  if  I  can,  its  peculiar 
beautiesy  and  its  degree  of  merit.  The  firft  view 
of  this  fubjed  leads  naturally  to  the  following  re- 
ieAion :  '*  That  rhyme  having  no  relation  to  fen«f 
*'  timent,  nor  any  effed  upon  the  ear  other  than 
**  a  mere  jingle,  ought  to  be  banilfaed  all  compo- 
^  fitions  of  any  dignity,  as  affording  but  a  trifling 
^  and  cbildiih  pleafure.''  It  will  alfo  be  obferved, 
**  That  a  jingle  of  words  hath  in  fome  meafurc  a 
**  ludicrous  effeA ;  witnefs  the  double  rhymes  of 
**  HudibraSf  which  contribute  no  fmall  (hare  to 
**  its  drollery  :  that  in  a  ferious  work  this  ludi- 
**  crous  effed  would  be  equally  remarkable,  were 
**  it  not  obfcured  by  the  prevailing  gravity  of  the 
**  fubjed :  that  having  however  a  conftant  tenden- 
**  cy  to  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  compofition, 
**  more  than  ordinary  fire  is  requifite  to  fupport 
'*  the  dignity  of  the  fentiments  againft  fuch  an 
**  undermining  antagonift  "*•" 
^^OL.  II.  M  Thefe 

Voffius  De  poemaium  camuf  p.  26.  fays,  '<  Nihil 
(que  gravitati  orationis  afficit,  quam  in  fono  ludere 
UaVanun.'' 
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Tf^cCe  arguments  are  fpecious,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly fome  weight.  Tet,  on  the  other  handy 
it  ouglft  to  be  confidered,  that  in  modern  tongue$ 
rhyme  has  become  univerfal  amottg  men  as  well  as 
children ;  and  that  it  cannot  have  fuch  a  currency 
without  fome  foundation  in  human  nature.  In 
fad,  it  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  employed  by  poets  of 
genius,  in  their  ferious  and  grave  compotition^  as 
well  as  in  thofe  which  are  more  light  and  airy. 
Here  in  weighing  authority  againft  argument^ 
the  fcales  feem  to  be  upon  a  level ;  and  therefore, 
to  come  at  any  thing  decilive,  we  mud  pierce  a 
little  deeper. 

Mufic  has  great  power  over  the  foul ;  and  may 
fuccefsfuUy  be  employed  to  inflame  or  foothe  paf* 
fionSy  if  not  adually  to  raife  them.  A  fingle 
found,  however  fweet,  is  not  mufic  ;  but  a  fingle 
found  repeated  after  intervals,  may  have  the  effe£): 
to  roufe  attention,  and  to  keep  the  hearer  awake : 
and  a  variety  of  fimilar  founds,  fucceeding  each 
other  after  regular  intervals,  muft  have  a  dill 
ftronger  effedt.  This  confideration  is  applicable 
to  rhyme,  which  couneAs  two  verfe-lines  by  ma- 
king them  clofe  with  two  words  fimilar  in  found. 
And  confidering  attentively  the  mufical  effed  of  a 
couplet,  ^ye  find,  that  it  roufes  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duceth  an  emotion  moderately  gay  without  digni- 
ty or  elevation  :  like  the  murmuring  of  a  brook 
gliding  through  pebbles,  it  calms  the  mind  when 
perturbed,  and  gently  raifes  it  when  funk.  Thefe 
effeds  are  fcarce  perceived  when  thewhole  poem  is 

in 
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in  rhyme  j  but  are  extremely  reraarlcable  by  con- 
traft,  in  the  couplets  that  clofe  the  feveral  acts  of 
our  later  tragedies  ;  the  tone  of  the  mind  is  fen- 
fibly  varied  by  them,  from  anguifh,  diftrefs,  or  me- 
lancholy, to  fome  degree  of  eafe  and  alacrity.  For 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  I  appeal  to  the  fpeech 
of  Jane  Shore  in  the  fourth  aft,  when  her  doom 
was  pronounced  by  Glo'fter  ;  to  the  fpeech  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray  at  the  end. of  the  firft  ad  ;  and 
to  that  of  Califta,  in  the  Fair  Penitent^  when  fhc 
leaves  the  ftage,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  aft. 
The  fpeech  of  Alicia,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  aft 
oijane  Shore,  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt :  in 
a  fcene  of  deep  diftrefs,  the  rhymes  which  finiflx 
the  aft,  produce  a  certain  gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs, 
far  from  according  with*  the  tone  of  the  paffion : 

Alicia,  For  ever  ?  Oh  !  For  ever  \ 
Oh  !  who  can  bear  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever  ! 
My  ri^l  too !  his  laft  thoughts  hung  on  her  : 

And,  as  he  parted,  left  a  blefling  for  her :  -Jc.- 

Shall  fhe  be  blefs'd,  and  I  be  curs'd,  for  ever  ! 
No ;  fince  her  fatal  beauty  was  the  caufe 
Of  all  my  fuff 'rings,  let  her  fhare  my  pains  ; 
Let  her,  like  me  of  ev'ry  joy  forlorn. 
Devote  the  hour  when  fuch  a  wretch  was  bom  I 
Like  me  to  deferts  and  to  darknefs  run. 
Abhor  ,the  day,  and  curfe  the  golden  fun ; 
Caft  ev'ry  good  and  ev'ry  hope  behind ; 

Jteft  the  Works  of  nature,  loatne  mankind : 

ike  me  witTi  cries  diftrafted  fiH  the  air, 

ear  lier-p(>dr  bofotn^  and  her  frantic  hair, 

nd  prove  the  torments  of  the  laft  defpair. 

M  2  Having 


1 
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Having  defcribed^  the  beft  way  I  can,  the  iin- 
prelfion  that  rhyme  makes  on  the  mind  ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  whether  there  be  any  fubje^s  to 
which  rhyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  what 
fubjeds  it  is  improper.  Grand  and  lofty  fubjeftsp 
which  have  a  powerful  influence,  claim  prece* 
dence  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter  of  Gran- 
deur and  Sublimity  it  is  eftabliflied,  that  a  grand 
or  fublime  objed,  infpires  a  warm  enthufiaftic 
emotion  difdaining  tttiA  regularity  and  orders 
which  emotion  is  very  different  from  that  infpi- 
red  by  the  moderately  enlivening  muiic  of  rhyme. 
Suppoiing  tben  an  elevated  fubjed  to  be  expreffed 
in  rhyme,  wbat  muft  be  the  effed  ?  The  intimate 
union  of  tbe  mufic  with  the  fubjedl,  produces  an 
intimate  union  of  their  emotions ;  one  infpired  by 
the  fubjedy  which  tends  to  elevate  and  expand 
the  mind ;  and  one  infpired  by  the  muiic,  which, 
confining  the  mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
regular  cadence  and  fimilar  found,  tends  to  pre- 
vent all  elevation  above  its  own  pitch.  Emotions 
fo  little  concordant,  cannot  in  union  have  a  hap- 
py effed. 

But  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  reafon  upon  a  cafe 
that  never  did,  and  probably  never  will  happen, 
viz.  an  important  fubjed  clothed  in  rhyme,  and 
yet  fupported  in  its  utmoft  elevation.  A  happy 
thought  or  warm  exprefllon,  may  at  times  give  a 
fudden  bound  upward ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
greater  than  has  hitherto  exifted^  to  fupport  a 
poem  of  any  length  in  a  tonp  elevated  mucl)  nbove 
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tbat  of  the  melody,  l^aflb  and  Ariofto  ought  not 
to  be  made  exceptions,  and  ftill  lefs  Voltaire* 
And  after  all,  where  the  poet  has  the  dead  weight 
of  rhyme  conftantly  to  ftruggle  with,  how  can  we 
exped  an  uniform  elevation  in  a  high  pitch  ;  when 
fuch  elevation  with  all  the  fupport  it  can  receive 
from  language,  requires  the  utmoft  effort  of  the 
human  genius  f 

But  now,  admitting  rhyme  to  be  an  unfit  drefi 
for  grand  and  lofty  images ;  it  has  one  advantage 
however,  which  is,  to  raife  a  low  fubjeft  to  its 
own  degree  of  elevation.    Addifon  *  obferves, 
**  That  rhyme,  without    any    other  affiftance, 
**  throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and  Very 
**  often  makes  an  indifferent  pbrafe  pafs  unregard* 
**  ed ;   but  where  the  verfe  is  not  built  upon 
**  rhymes,  there,  pomp  of  found,  and  energy  of 
*'  expreffion  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  to  fup- 
^  port  the  ftyle,  and  keep  it  from  falling  into  the 
"  flatnefs  of  profe."     This  effed  of  rhyme  is  re- 
markable in  French  verfe  :  which,  being  fimple, 
and  little  qualified  for  inverfion,  readily  finks 
down  to  profe  where  not  artificially  fupported : 
rhyme  is  therefore  indifpenfable  in  French  trage- 
dy, and  may  be  proper  even  in  French  comedy. 
Voltaire  f  aifigns  that  very  reafon  for  adhering  to 

M  3  rhyme 

SpeOator,  No  185. 

t  Preface  to  his  Oedipus f  and  in  his  difcourfe  up- 
^ragedy,  prefixed  to  the  tragedy  of  Brutus. 
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rhyme  in  thefe  compofitions.  He  indeed  candid* 
ly  owns,  that,  even  with  the  fupport  of  rhyme, 

» 

the  tragedies  of  his  country  are  little  better  than 
converfation-pieces ;  which  feems  to  infer,  that 
the  French  language  is  weak,  and  an  improper 
drefs  for  any  grand  fubjedl.  Voltaire  was  fenfible 
of  the  imperfeftion ;  and  yet  Voltaire  attempted 
an  epic  poem  in  that  language. 

The  cheering  and  enlivening  power  of  rhyme, 
is  (till  more  remarkable  in  poems  of  (bort  lines, 
where  the  rhymes  return  upon  the  ear  in  a  quick 
fucceffion ;  for  which  reafon  rhyme  is  perfedlly 
well  adapted  to  gay,  light,  and  airy  fubjedls, 
Witnefs  the  following : 

O  the  pleafing,  pleafing  anguifli, 
When  we  love  and  when  we  languifh ! 

Wifhes  rifing, 

Thoughts  furprifing, 

Pleafure  courting, 

Charms  tianfporting. 

Fancy  viewing, 

Joys  enfuing, 
O  the  pleafing,  pleafing  anguifh ! 

Rofamond^  AB  I*  Sc*  2. 

For  that  reafon,  fuch  frequent  rhymes  are  very 
improper  for  any  fevere  or  ferious  paffion :  the 
diflbnance  between  the  fubjeft  and  the  melody  is 
very  fcnfibly  felt.     Witnefs  the  following : 

Ardito 
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Ardito  ti  rendai 

T'accenda 

JDi'  fdegno 

D'lin  figlio 

II  periglio 

D'un  regno 

L'amor. 
£*dolce  ad  un'alma 

Che  afpetta 

Vendetta 
II  perder  la  calma 

Fra  Tire  del  cor. 

Metqftq/io.     Artaftrfc^  AB  III.  Sc*  3^. 

Again : 

Now  under  hanging  mountains , 
Befide  the  fa]l  of  fountains^ 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders 

All  alone,  * 

Unheard,  unknown, ' 
He  makes  his  moan, 
And  calls  her  ghoft, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  loft  ; 
Now  with  furies  furrounded, 
Defpairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidft  Rodope's  ihows. 

Fopej  Ode  for  Mnfid  /.  97. 

Rhyme  is  not  lefs  unfit  for  anguifli  or  deep  di- 
refs,  than  for  fubjedts  elevated  and  lofty  j  and 

M  4  for 


for  that  reafoD  has  been  loQg  difiiied  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Italian  tragedy.  In  a  work  where  the 
fubjed  is  ferious  though  not  elevated,  irhyme  has 
not  a  good  effed: ;  becaufe  the  airiilfifs  of  the  me* 
lody  agrees  not  with  the  gravity  of  the  fubjeA  : 
the  EJfay  on  Man,  which  treats  a  fubjeft  great  and 
important,  would  make  a  better  figure  in  blank 
verfe.  Sportive  love,  mirth,  gaiety,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  are  the  province  of  rhyme.  The  boun-  . 
daries  affigned  it  by  nature,  were  extended  in 
barbarous  and  illiterate  ages ;  and  in  its  ufurpa* 
tions  it  has  long  been  proteded  by  cuftom :  but 
tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals,  im- 
proves daily  ;  and  makes  a  progrefs  toward  per- 
fedion,  flow  indeed  but  imifbrm ;  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  Britain,  will  in 
time  be  forced  to  abandon  it^  unjuft  conqueft,  and 
to  confine  itfelf  within  its  natural  limits. 

Having  faid  what  occurred  upon  rhjrme,  I  dofe 
the  fedion  with  a  general  obfervation,  That  the 
melody  of  verfe  fo  powerfully  enchants  the  mind^ 
as  to  draw  a  veil  over  very  grofs  faults  and  imper- 
fedionis*  Of  this  power  a  ftronger  example  can* 
not  be  given  than  the  epifode  of  Ariftaeus,  which 
clofes  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics.  To  re* 
new  a  ftock  of  bees  when  the  former  is  loft,  Vir* 
gil  afierts,  that  they  may  be  produced  in  the  en* 
trails  of  a  bullock,  flain  and  managed  in  a  certain 
manner.  This  leads  him  to  fay,  how  this  ftrange 

receit 
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lecdt  was  invented ;  which  is  as  follows*    Ari- 
ftaeus  havitig  loft  his  bees  by  difeafe  and  fkinine, 
never  dreams  of  employing  the  ordinary  means  for 
obtainiog  a  new  ftock ;  but,  like  a  froward  child, 
cMiplfliitis  heavily  to  his  mother  Cyrene,  a  water- 
sytDi^.  She  advifes  him  to  confult  Protens,  a  fea« 
god,  not  how  he  was  to  obtain  a  new  ftock,  but 
only  by  what  fiitality  he  had  loft  his  former  ftock ; 
adding,  that  violence  was  neceflary,  becaufe  Pro- 
teas  would  fay  nothing  voluntarily.    Ariftseus, 
fetisfied  with  this  advice,  though  it  gave  him  no 
profped  of  repairing  his  lofs,  proceeds  to  execu- 
tion.    Proteus  is  caught  fleeping,  bound  with 
cords,  and  compelled  to  fpeak.  He  declares,  that 
Ariftaeus  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  his  bees, 
for  attempting  the  chaftity  of  Eurydice  the  wife 
of  Orpheus ;  fhe  having  been  ftung  to  death  by 
a  ferpent  in  flying  his  embraces.    Proteus,  whofe 
fuDennefs  ought  to  have  been  converted  into  wrath 
by  the  rough  treatment  he  met  with,  becomes  on 
a  fudden  courteous  and  communicative.  He  gives 
the  whole  hiftory  of  the  expedition  to  hell  which 
Orpheus  undertook  in  order  to  recover  his  fpoufe : 
a  very  entertaining  ftory,  but  without  the  leaft  re- 
lation to  what  was  in  view.    Arifiaeus,  returning 
to  his  mother,  is  advifed  to  deprecat?^  by  facrifices 
the  wrath  of  Orpheus,  who  was  now  dead.     A 
Hock  is  facrificed,  and  out  of  the  entrails  fpring 
raculoufly  a  f^'arm  of  bees.     Docs  it  foliow. 
It  the  fame  may  be  obtained  without  a  miracle 
s  fuppofed  in  the  receit. 
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A  USt  of  the  diferent  FEEt,  and  of  tbeir 

NAMES. 

1.  Ftrrhickius,  confifts  of  two  ihort  fyllables. 

Examples  :  Deus^  given^  cannot^  hillock^  mm'- 
ning. 

2.  Spondeus,  coniiils  of  two  long  fyllables  :  om-- 

neSf  pojfefs^  forewarn^  mankind^  fometime. 

3.  Iambus,  compofed  of  a  ihort  and  a  long :  pios^ 

intent^  degree^  appear ^  confent^  repent^  demand^ 
report^  fujpecly  affront^  event. 

4.  Trochaeus,  or  Choreus,  a  long  and  ihort : 
fervat^  whereby^  after ^  legale  meafure^  burden^ 
bolyy  lofty. 

5.  Tribrachys,  three  iliort:  melius^  property. 

6.  MoLossus,  three  long :  deleSlant. 

7.  Anapaestus,  two  ihort  and  a  long :  animos, 

condefcend^  apprehend^  overheard^  acquiefce^ 
immature^  overcharge^  ferenade^  opportune. 

8,  Dagtylus, 
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8.  Dactylus,  a  long  and  two  fhort :  carmina^ 
evidentj  excellence^  e/limatey  iponderful,  altU 
iude,  burdened,  minifter,  tenement. 

9*  Bacchius,  a  (hcrt  and  two  long:  dolores. 

10.  Hyppobacchius  or  Antibagchius,  two  long 
and  a  ihort :  pelluntur. 

11.  Cketicus,  or  Amphimacer,  a  fhort  fjUable 
between  two  long :  infito,  afternoon. 

12.  Amphibrachys,  a  long  fyllable  between  two 
fhort :  bonore^  conjider^  imprudent^  procedure, 
attended,  propofed,  refpondent,  concurrence, 
apprentice,  rejpeilive,  revenue. 

13.  Proceleusmaticus,  four  (hort  fyllables :  bo- 
minibus,  necejfary. 

14.  DispoNPEUS,  four  long  fyllables :  infinitis. 

15.  DiiAMBUs^  compofed  of  two  Iambi :  feveri^ 
tas. 

16.  DiTROGHAEUs,  of  two  Trochsel :  permanere, 
procurator. 

ly.  loNicusy 
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17.  roNlcuSy'  two  fiiort  fyllables  ana  two  long: 
properabani, 

t8«  Another  foot  pafles  under  the  fame  name, 
coihpdfedortwo  long  fjttal^les  anil  t^o  fi^tt : 
cakarihus^  poffejforj. 

19.  Choriambus,  two  ihort  fyQiblite  between 
two  long :  mhiliias. 

20.  Antispastus,  two  long  fylkbles  between  two 
ihort:  Alexander. 

21.  Faxon  ift,  one  long  fyllable  and  three  ihort : 
temporibus,  ordinary^  inventory^  temperamenU 

22.  Faxon  2d,  the  fecbnd  fyllable  long,  and  the 
other  three  ihort :  rapidity^  folemnity^  mno" 
rity^  conjidered^  imprudenily^  extravagant^  re^ 
Jpe^fully^  accordingly. 

23.  Faxon  3d,  tlie  third  fyllable  long  and  tlie 
other  three  ihort :  animatus^  independent^  con- 
defcindencij  facerdotat^  reimburfemeni^  mdnu- 
failure. 

24.  Faxon  4tn,  the  lait  fyllable  long  and  the  o* 


ther  three  ihort :  ceteritas. 


25.  Efitxitus 


as.  jp;piTp,iTn?  Ift,  fb9  ^^rfyll»b|f  flifm  ?wd  the 
other  three  lonj; :  voluptfites^ 

26.  Epitritus  2d,  the  fecond  fytlable  ihbrt  and 
the  other  three  long :  panitentes. 

27.  Epitritus  3d,  the  third  fyllable  fhort  and 
the  other  three  long :  difcordias. 

28.  Epitritus  4th,  the  laft  fyllable  ihort  and  the 
other  three  long :  fortunatus. 

29.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Pyr« 
rhichius  and  Dadlylus :  mini/ieriaU 

3Q.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Tro- 
chaens  and  Dadylus :  Jingularitj. 

31.  A  word  of  five  fyllables,  compofed  of  a  Dae- 
tyltts  and  Trochaeos :  precipitation^  examimh 
tion. 

32.  A  word  of  five  fyllables,  the  fecond  only 
long :  Jigfiificancj. 

33.  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  two  Dac« 
tyles:  impetuojity. 

34.  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Tri- 
brachys  and  Oadylae :  pufiUanimty. 


i8i  BEAUTY  br  langua6£;        •  fctf.  1 8. 

N.  S  Evefy  word  inay  be  confidered  as  a 
profe  foot,  becaiife  every  word  is  diftirigiiilhed  by 
a  paufe  ;  and  ^very  foot  iix  verfe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  verfe  word,  compofed  of  fyllablcs  pro- 
nounced at  once  without  a  paufe. 


1 


•   L 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


COMPARISONS. 


COMPARISONS,  as  obferved  above*,  ferve  two 
piirpofes  :  when  addrefled  to  the  under*, 
ftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftruft ;  when  to 
the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various 
means  contribute  to  the  latter  j  firft,  the  fuggeft- 
ing  fome  unufual  refemblance  or  contrail;  fe- 
cond,  the  fetting  an  objedl  in  the  ftrongeft  light ; 
third,  the  aflbciating  an  objeft  with  others  that 
are  agreeable  ;  fourth,  the  elevating  an  obje<Sl  j 
and,  fifth,  the  depreffing  it.  And  that  compari- 
foDs  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means, 
appears  from  what  is  faid  in  the  chapter  above 
cited ;  and  will  be  made  ftill  more  evident  by 
examples,  which  (hall  be  given  after  pxeimifing 
fome  general  obfervations. 

Objedls  of  different  fenfes  Cannot  be  compared 
together;  for  fuch  objeds,  being  entirely  feparatcd 
from  each  other,  have  no  circumftahce  in  common 
to  admit  either  refemblance  or  contraft.  Objcfts 
of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of 

tafte,  of  fmell,  and  of  touch  :  b^t  the.chief;fund 

of 
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of  comparifon  are  objeds  of  fight ;  becaufe,  in 
writing  or  fpeaking*  things  can  onlj  be  compared 
in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of  fight  are  more  diftinA 
and  lirely  than  thofe  of  anj  other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  be- 
gins to  think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage cannot  long  lie  conce«^ed ;  and  when  dif- 
covered,  they  arc  generally,  by  the  force  of  no- 
velty, carried  beyond  moderation.  Thus,  in  the 
early  poems  of  every  nation^  we  find  metaphors 
and  timilies  founded  on  flight  and  diflant  refem- 
blances,  which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  no- 
velty, wear  gradually  out  of  repute ;  and  now, 
by  the  improvement  of  tafte,  none  but  corred 
metaphors  and  fimilies  are  admitted  into  any  po* 
lite  compofition.  To  illuftratc  this  obfervation, 
a  fpecimen  fliall  be  given  afterward  of  fuch  me- 
taphors as  I  have  been  defcribing ;  with  refpedl 
to  fimilies,  take  the  following  fpecimen  : 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  mj  love :  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock 
of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead :  thy  teeth  are 
like  a  flock  oi  iheep  from  tlie  wafliiog,  every  one  bear- 
ing twins :  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy 
neck  like  the  tower  of  David  brilt  for  an  armoory, 
whereon  hang  a  thoufand  ihields  of  mighty  men :  thy 
two  breafts  like  two  yonng  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
among  the  lilies :  thy  ejtg  like  the  fifli-pools  in  Hefli- 
bon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim;  thy  nofe  like  the 
tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Damafcns. 

So^g-  ofSolomcm* 

Thou 
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Thoa  8it  like  {now  on  the  liestth  ;  thj  Uzit  like  the 
tiiift  of  CtowXa,  when  it  cutis  on  the  tocks,  and  fhined 
to  the  beam  of  tht  weft :  thy  breafts  are  like  twd 
fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Branno  of  the  ftreams ;  thy 
arms  like  two  white  pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  might/ 
Fingal. 

It  has  no  good  cffeA  to  compare  things  by  way 
6f  fimilc  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  nor  to  com- 
pzvt  by  eofittaft  things  of  different  kinds.  The 
teafon  is  given  in  the  chapf  et  quoted  above  ;  and 
the  reafon  ihsdl  be  illuftrated  by  examples.  Thd 
firft  is  k  compatifon  built  iipoil  a  refemblancd 
fo  obvions  lis  to  make  little  or  no  impreffion. 

lliis  juft  rebtike  innam'd  the  Lycian  creW, 
They  join,  they  thicken,  and  th'  aflault  renfew  : 
tTnmov'd  th'  tvdbttdj'i  Greeks  their  fury  dare^ 
And  fix'd  fappott  the  weight  of  all  the  war ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  r^pel  the  Lycian  p6w'rsy 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towr's. 
As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds^ 
Two  ftnbbom  fwains  with  blows  difpute  their  bounds  % 
They  tilg,  they  fweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yifeld. 
One  foot,  one  inch,  erf  the  contended  field : 
ITius  obftinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall  j 
Nor  tfaeie  can  keep,  nor  thofe  can  win  the  wall. 

Jiiadf  xii;  565^ 

^•^othcf,  from  Milton,  lies  open  to  the  fame  oh- 
aon.    Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearcbing 
mines  of  gold. 
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A  numerous  brigade  haflen'd :  as  when  band« 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pick-az  arm'd» 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  call  a  rampart. 


The  next  fhall  be  of  things  contrafted  that  are 
of  different  kinds. 

!^een.  Wliat,  is  mj  Richard  both  in  (tape  and  mind 
Transform*d  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  deposed 
Thine  intelled  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  1 
The  lion  thruiteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'eipower'd :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil- like, 
Take  thy  correfdon  mildly,  kifs  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  11.  AB  v.  Sc.  l . 

This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force :  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are 
proper  fubjeds  for  a  fimile  ;  but  there  is  no  fucb 
refemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro^ 
duce  any  ftrong  effect  by  contrafting  particular 
attributes  or  circomftances. 

A  third  general  obfervatibn'  is.  That  abilraft 
terms  can  never  be  the  fubjeft  of  comparifon, 
dtherwife  than  by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpeare 
compares  adverfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the' 
bite  of  a  crocodile  ;  but  in  fuch  comparifons  thefe 
baftrad  terms  muff  be  imagined  fenlible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion-  of  oomparifons;  threjK 
mod  be  diftinguilhed  into  two  kinds ;  one  com- 

moil 
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mon  and  familiar,  %s  where  a  man  is  compared  to 
a  lion  in  courage,  or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed ;  the  other 
more  diftatit  and  refined,  where  two  things  that 
have  in  themfelves  no  refemblance  or  oppofition^ 
are  compared  with  refped  to  their  effeds.  Thi$ 
{brt  of  comparifon  is  6ccafionally  ejcplained 
above  * ;  and  for  further  Explanation  take  what 
follows.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a. 
flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  fong;  and  yet  they 
may  be  compared  with  refpeCt  to  their  effeds,. 
the  emotions  they  produce  being  fimilar.  Thero 
18  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  con- 
cord and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obfer?e 
how  fuccefsfuUy  they  are  compared  with  refpedt 
to  the  impreflions  they  make : 

Bebold  how  gpod  and  how  plealant  it  is  for  brcthreft 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  oint« 
itient  upon  the  head,  that  rati  down  upon  Aaron's  beard^ 
and  deiccnded  to  the  ikirts  of  his  garment. 

P/alm  133* 

For  illu(lrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  I  add 
fome  more  examples : 

Belightfol  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like  the 
fun  on  Crtfmla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his  abfence  fbr 
a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the  clouds. 

Bid  not  OjSian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found  of 

N  2  days 
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iajrs  that  are  no  more  ?  Ofteni  like  tbe  evening  fon^ 
cornea  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my  £ooL 

His  countenanoe  is  fettled  fvom  war ;  and  is  calm  a» 
the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft  look» 
on  Cona's  filent  vale. 

Sorrows  fike  a  dond  on  the  fun,  ihades  the  foul-  of 
Cleflammor. 

The  mufic  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  tint  are  paft^ 
pleafant  and  moumfiil  to  the  foul. 

Pleafant  are  the  Words  of  the  fong,  figiid  GuchuUin^ 
and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  odier  times.  They  are  like 
Ae  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  soesi  when,* 
the  fun  is  faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  b  fettled  aadf 
blue  in  the  vale. 

Thefe  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Ofliao^ 
who  abounds  with  companions  of  this  delicate 
kind,  and  appears  Angularly  happy  in  them  *• 

I  proceed  to  Hluftratie  by  particular  inltances  the 
different  means  by  which  comparUbns,  whether^ 
of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eftablifhed,  I  begin  with- 
fuch  inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting 
feme  unufuat  refemUanc'e  or  contrail : 


*  The  nature  and  merit  of  OfCan's  comparifons  is" 
ftilly  illuftrated,  in  a  Diflertation  on  the  poems  of  that 
Author,  by  Dr  Blair,  Profefibr  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Cdllegjor 
of  Edinburgh  ^  a  deUcioua  moi£el.of  criticilm.. 


Sweet  are  tlie'iifes  ef  Adverfitj, 
'IVhIch  like  the  tbad,  ugly  tnd  venemops;^ 
Wears  yet  a  precioi»  }ewel  in  tier  head. 

Jts^oit  lUi  iif  AS  IX.  Se.  Xi 

Gardiner.  BoCngbroke  Itath  feiaed  tire  wafief ul  Kiog; 
IVhat  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  fo  trimm'd 
And  drefs^d  his  land,  as  we  this  garden  drds^ 
And  wound  the  hark^  the  ikxn  of  our  fruit-trees  | 
Left,  being  x>ver  prond  with  iap  and  bloody 
With  too  much  xicbes  it  confound  itfelf. 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men^ 
They  might  have  liv*d  to  bear,  and  he  to  tafte 
Their  fruits  of  dnty.    All  fuperfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  wafte  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down* 

Richard  IL  jiS  ill.  Sc.  'j. 

See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  Sun  ; 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  lore  ! 

.  Sei:ond  Part^  Henry  W.  JSil.  Sc.  !♦ 

Brttttts.    O  Caf&us  you  are  yoked  with  a  Iamb» 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  : 
Who,  much  enforced,  fhows  a  hafiy  fpark. 
And  ilraigbt  is  gold  again. 

Julius  Cafar^  AS  IV.  fc.  3, 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  confultations  daik 
'nded,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief : 
lS  when  from  mountain-tops,  the  duiky  clouds 
Afccnding,  while  the  North-wind  fleeps,  o'erfpread 

N  3  Heav  V« 


Hetv  Vs  cfaeerfiil  face,  the  lowring  dejnent 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landfcape,  Ihow  and  fliow'r  % 
If  chance  the  radiant  f^m  with  farewel  fw^et 
Kxtends  his  ev'ning-beami  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
.  -  Atteft  their  joj,  that  hill  and  valley  rings* 

faradife  Lojl^  Book  %» 

As  the  bright  fiars,  and  milkj  waj. 

Show'd  bj  the  night,  are  hid  by  day ; 

Sp  we  in  .that  accomplifh'd  mind, 

Help'd  by  the  night  new  graces  find. 

Which  by  the  fplendor  of  her  view. 

Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew* 

Waller. 

The  lait  exertion  of  courage  compared  to  t|]e 
blaze  of  a  lamp  before  extinguifhing,  Tajo  Gie-m 
rufalcnij  canto  i^.Jl.  22. 

None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  tend  to  illuftrate  the  principal  fi)bjed :  ai)d 
therefore  the  pleafure  they  afford  mull  arife  from 
fuggefting  refemblances  that  are  not  obvious  :  \ 
me^n  the  chief  pleafure ;  for  undoubtedly  a  beau- 
tiful fubjed  introduced  to  form  th«  fimile  affords 
afeparate  pleafure,  whichisfelt  in  the  fimiles  men. 
tiooed,  particularly  in  that  cited  from  Milton* 

The  r\tiX  effed  of  a  comparifon  in  the  or4er 
mentioned,  is  to  place  an  objcdl  in  a  ftrong  point 

of 
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of  view ;  which  eflfeft  is  remarkahle  in  the  fibU 
lowing  fimiles : 

As  when  two  fcales  are  charged  widi  doubtful  loadS| 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(Whilft  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor, 
With  nice  exaflnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore),. 
Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  diis  nor  that  defcends  : 
So  ftood  the  war,  till  Heftor's  matchlefs  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies. 
And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad,  b.  XII.  521* 

Ut  flos  in  feptis  fecretis  nafcitur  hort^s, 

Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contufus  aratro, 

t^em  mulcent  aure,  firmat  fol,  educat  imber, 

Multi  ilium  pueri,  multse  cupi^re  puellas  \ 

Idem,  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui,  * 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nuUae  cupi^re  puellae : 

Sic  virgo,  dum  intada  manet,  dum  cara  fuis  \  fed 

Cum  caftum  amifit,  poUuto  corpore,  florem, 

Ncc  pueiis  jncunda  manet,  nee  cara  puellis. 

Catullui^ 

The  imitation  of  this  heautifiil  fimile  hjArioJlo, 
canto  I.  ft.  42.  falls  (hort  of  the  original.  It  is 
alfo  in  part  imitated  by  Pope  *. 

Locetta*  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  jour  love's  hot  fire, 
ut  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 

N4  .Left 


>  Dunciad,  b.  iv,  L  405. 
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Left  it  ftould  bi|m  zhovt  the  bounds  of  reafom 

Julia.    The  more  thou  damm'it  it  upi  the  more  it 
bums: 
The  current^  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'ftf  being  ftopp'4,  in^pattendj  dofh  rsge  i 
But  when  his  fair  courfe4s  not  hindered, 
He  makes  fweet  mufie  with  th'  enamel'd  ftones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  eyery  fedge 
He.oTcrtaketh  in  bis  pilgrimage  : 
And  fo  hj  manj  winding  nooks  he  ftrays 
With  willing  fport  to  the  wijd  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  binder  not  my  courfe  : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 
And  niake  a  paflin^e  of  each  weary  ftep. 
Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  love  \ 
And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  bleffed  foul  dotl;  in  Elyfium, 

Two  Gentleman  of  Verona.  AB  ii.  Sc.  lo. 


She  never  told  her  love ; 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damalk  cheek  :  flie  pin'd  in  thought  \ 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
3he  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

Tl'welftb^Nigbt^  Aa  II,  Sc.  6^ 

Tori.  Then,  as  I  faid,  the  Duke,  great  Boli^igbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed. 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know, 
With  flow  but  ftately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe  t 
While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  fave  thee,  Bolingbroke. 

J}utcbefs.  Alas  \  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the 
while  I 
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TorK  As  in  a  thefttttt  Ae  eyea  of  rndp 
J^cer  a  well^grac'dador  leaves  the  fUge, 
Are  idly  bent  on  bim  that  enters  next> 
Thinking  bia  prattle  to  be 'tedious : 
£Ten  £»,  or  with  much  more  contempti  niens  eyes 
dd  fcowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cry 'd,'  God  fiive  him  | 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  bis  welcome  honie ; 
But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  &cred  head : 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  (hook  off. 
His  face  fliU  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience ; 
That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,  fieetV 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  melted^ 
And  barbariim  itfelf  ha  vie  pitied  him. 

Richard  II.  jfff  v.  Sc»  :3»   .. 

Narthumherltmi.  How  doth  my  fon  and  brother  ? 
Thou  trembleft,  and  the  whiteneis  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs. 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look*  fo  wo-be-gone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd  ^ 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  hb  tongue  : 
And  I  my  Piercy's  death,  ere  thou  reported  it. 

Second  Part^  Henry  IV.  A8  i^  Sc.  3* 

* 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fov'reigntyy 
Like  one  that  i^nds  uppn  a;promontory, 
Aiid  fpies  a  far-off  ihore  where  be  would  trefid« 

n^iihing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  •eye,    <    ' 
And  chides  the  fea  that  funders  him  from  thence^ 
Saying,  he'll  lave  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 

>p  dp  \  wiibf  the  crown  being  fo  far  oS*, 

An4 
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And  lb  I  chide  die  meaas  cbit  keep  me  from  it. 
And  fo  (I  faj)  I'll  cat  the  caufes  off; 
Flatt'ring  mj  miad  with  things  impoffible. 

TifVrf  Part^  Henry  Wl.Aa  if  i.  5c.  3. 


i«» 


Out,  oat,  brief  candle  I 


Ufe's  but  a  walking  ihadow,  a  poor  player. 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his.  hour  upon  the  fiage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  moipc. 

Maciiii,  AB  V.  &;  5^ 

O  thou  Goddefs, 

Thou  divine  Nature  !  how  thjfelf  thou  blazon'ft 

In  thefe  two  princely  bojs !  they  are  as  gentle 

As^  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  f wcct  head  5  and  yet  as  rough, 

(Their  royal  blood  inchaf' d)  as  the  rudeft  wind. 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  th'  vale. 

Cymhelinej  AS  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrows  its 
withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ? 

Fingal. 

Thctie  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with  the 
ibrrowfuL  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourning  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  fall 
away  like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his 
firengtb,  after  the  mildew  has  pafied  over  it,  and  its 
head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night, 

FiugaL 

The 
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The  fight  ohtained  of  the  city  of  Jerulalem  by 
the  Chriilian  army,  compared  to  that  of  land 
difcovered  after  a  long  voyage,  Taflb's  Gierufa" 
leniy  canto  %.Ji.  4.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  fubfid- 
ing  when  not  oppofed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water 
when  it  has  a  free  paflage,  canto  10.  ft.  58. 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfcure  no« 
tion  of  great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  no* 
tion  of  the  objed  he  defcribes  with  regard  to 
number,  does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  fa- 
miliar and  comnaonly  known.  Thus  Homer  * 
compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of  number 
to  a  fwarm  of  bees :  in  another  pafTage  f  he  com* 
pares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infefts  in  a 
fummer's  evening  :  and  Milton, 


As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amram's  foa,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coaft,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cload 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftem  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharao  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 
So  nnmberlefs  were  tholle  bad  angels  feen. 
Hovering  on  wing  nnder  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  farrounding  fires. 

Paradi/e  Loft^  B.  U 

*^nch  comparifons  have,  hy  fome  writers  J,  heen 

condemned 


♦  Book  2.  L  zzz.  +  Book  2. 1.  55 x, 
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condemned  for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introdcu 
ced :  but  farely  without  reafon ;  for,  with  regard 
to  numbers,  they  put  the  principal  fubjedl  in  a 
ilrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refem- 
blance  ;  others  have  the  fame  efied  by  contrafi. 

TorL  I  am  the  lail  of  Nobk  Edward's  fons^ 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  firft  ^ 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  ; 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thoa  haft,  for  even  fo  iook'd  he, 
AccompUflied  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
But  when  he  frown'd  it  was  againft  the  French^ 
.  And  not  againft  his  friends.     His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  dfd  fpend ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won« 
His  hands-were  guilty  of  n6  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with^the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  clfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Ruiard  II.  jfB  ii,  5^.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embelliihing  the 
principal  fubjeA  by  afibciating  it  with  others  that 
are  agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  com- 
parifon;  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  fe- 
parate  efFedl :  they  diverfify  the  narration  by  new 
images  that  are  not  ftriftly  neceffary  to  the  com- 
garifpn :  they  arc  flxort  cpifodes,  which,  without 

drawing 
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drawing  us  from  the  principal  fubjed,  afford 
great  delight  by  their  beauty  and  variety : 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  faperior  fiend 

Was  movisg  toward  the  fliore  ;  bis  pond'rous  ihield| 

Ethereal  temper,  mafiy,  large,  and  round. 

Behind  him  caft ,  the  broad  circumference 

Hung  en  his  fixoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  otb 

Through  optic  glals  the  Tnfcan  artift  views 

At  ev'mng  from  the  top  of  Fefol^, 

Or  in  Valdamo,  to  defcry  fiew  lands, 

Rivers,  or  moontaias;  in  her  fpotty  globe. 


-Thus  far  thefe,  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obfery'd 

Their  dread  commander.     He,  above  the  t^ 

In  ihape  and  gefture  proudly  emiiieBt, 

S&od  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  yet  not  loffi  ^ 

All  her  original  brightaeis;  nor  appeared 

lels  than  archangel  min'd  and.  th'  excels' 

Of  glory  ob&ur'd  :  as  when  the  fun  new-r££di- 

Looks  through  the  horizcmtal  mifty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams }  or  from  behind  the  mooa^  • 

In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twili^ts  iheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and'  with  &ar.  of  change 

Peiplezes  monarchs> 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imans  bred, 
^Vofc  fiiowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds»^ 
lodging  froih  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 
gorge  the  fldh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids,' 
hills  where  flocka  are  fed»  flie  towards  the  fprings 

or 
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Of  Ganges  or  Hydafpes,  Indian  ftreamSf 
fiut  in  his  waj  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericanai  where  Chinefes  drive 
With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 
So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
'Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Mi/tan,  h.  5« 


-Tet  higher  than  their  tops 


The  verdurous  wall  of  paradife  up  fprung  : 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profped  largo 

Into  this  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  row 

Of  goodlieft  trees  loaden  with  faireft  fruit, 

Blofibms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue^ 

Appeared,  with  gay  enanAel'd  colours  mix'd, 

On  which  the  fun  more  glad  imprefs'd4iis  beams 

Than  in  fair  eremng  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  had  fiiow Vd  the  earth  ;  fo  lovely  feem'd 

That  landfcape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  iadnefs  but  defpair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  difpenfe 

Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  ftole 

Thofe  balmy  fpoils.    As  when  to  them  who  fail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 

Af  ozambic,  off  at  fea  north-eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicy  fliore 

Of  Araby  the  bleft  i  with  fuch  delay 

Well-pleas'd  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a  league 

Cheer'd  with  the  graceful  fmell,  old  Ocean  fmiles. 

Mikorij  b.  4. 

With 


\ 
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With  regard  to  fimiles  of  this  kind,  it  will  readf-' 
I7  occur  to  the  reader,  that  when  a  refembling^ 
fubjed  is  once  properly  introduced  in  a  fimile, 
the  mind  is  tranfitorily  amufed  with  the  new  ob^ 
jefty  and  is  not  diflatisfied  with  the  flight  inter* 
ruption.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  the  momen- 
tary excurfions  of  a  traveller  for  agreeable  pro- 
fpefls  or  elegant  buildings,  cheer  his  mind,  re- 
lieve him  from  the  languor  of  uniformity,  and 
without  much  lengthening  his  journey,  in  rea^ 
lity,  ihorten  it  greatly  in  appearance. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandize  or  elew 
Tate.  Thefe  aflfed  us  more  than  any  other  foYC  t 
the  reafon  of  which  may  be  gathered  froiii  the 
chapter  of  Grandeur  and  Sublimity  ;  and,  with- 
out reafoning,  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing inftances  t 

V 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 
And  nuts  on  crackling  ihrubs  between  the  hills. 
Then  o'er  the  ftubble,  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  flues. 
This  way  and  that,  the  fpreadxng  torrent  toar^i 
So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafl:ed  fhores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftrufiion  pours. 
And  eatth  is  delug'd  with  the  fangnine  fhow'rs. 

'T^^ough  blood,  through  d^atb,  Achilles  ftill  proceeds; 
.r  flanghtered  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  deeds* 
when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driv'n 
^  guilty  towniis  «ert  the  wrath  of  Hcav'n^     » 


The  pate  inhabitants,  iMfe  fall,  fome  iy, 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  Ikj  : 
So  xag'd  Achilles ;  Death  and  dire  difmaj*, 
And  toilfiy  and  terrorsy  fiU'd  the  dreadful  day, 

Iliadf  xxi.  60S* 

Methinks,  King  Richard  and  mjfelf  ihould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  fhock. 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudj  cheeks  of  heav'n* 

Richard  IL  A3  iii.  Sci  5. 

As  rulheth  a  foamy  fiream  from  the  dark  ihadj  fteejl 
cf  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and  dark 
brown  nij^t  refts  on  the  hill :  fo  fierce,  fo  vaft,  fo  ter- 
rible, rufli  forward  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a 
whale  of  Ocean  followed  by  all  its  biUo'ws,  pours  va- 
lour forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  its  might  along  the  ihore«^ 

As  roll  a  thouland  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Scran's  hoft 
came  on  \  as  meets  a  rock  a  thouland  waves,  fo  Inisfail 
met  Swaran«  * 

Ibid. 

I  beg  peculiar  attention  to  the  following  fimilo 
for  a  reafon  that  Ihall  be  mentiotied  : 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  clofe  compafted  legions  urg'd  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  deftroy ; 
Troy  ch&rg'd  the  firft,  and  Hedor  firft  of  Troy^ 
As  from  fome  mountain's  craggy  forehead  tom^ 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies  with  fury  borne, 

(Whic& 
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(Which  from  the  ftubborn  ftone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mafi  defcends  ;     " 
From  fteep  to  fteep  the  rjpUing  rain  bounds : 
^t  everjr  fliock  the  crackling  wood  refounds  ; 
StiU  gath'ring, force,  it  finokes  ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
.  "Whirby  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain : 
There  flops— So  Hefior.     Their  whole  force  he  prev'd : 
Refiftlefi  when  he  tag*d ;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmov'd. 

'      '     •  //iW,  sdii.  167. 

The  image  of  a  falling  rodk  18  certainly  not  eleva- 
ting *  ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  the  foregoing  fimile 

.  fires  and  fwells  the  mind  l  it  is  grand  therefore;,  if 
not  fublime.  And  the  following  fimile  will  afford 
additional  evidence,  that  there  is  a  real,  though 

.  nice,  diftindion  between  thdfe  two  feelings : 

So  faying,  a  noble  fii^oke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  bnt  fo  fwift  with  tempeft  fell 
On  the  proud  creft  of  Satan,  that  no  fight, 
Nor  motion  of  fwift  thought,  lefs  could  his  fliield 
Such  ruin  intercept.  '  Tin  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  mafly  fpear  upftaid.;  as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  pulh'd  a  mountain  from  his  leat 
Half-funk  with  all  his  pines. 

Milton^  b.  6. 

A  comparifon  by  contrail  may  contribute  to 
mideur  or  elevation,  no  lefs  than  by  refemblance ; 
'  Vol.  II.  O  of 

See  Chap.  4. 
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of  which  the  following  cofflparifon  of  Lucaa  is  a  ] 
remarkable  inftance : 


Vifttix  GXixik  6m  placukt  led  Tifta  Catoifi. 

»  •       *  •  '  .    >  • 

»  •  •  • 

C!otilidering  that  the  Heathen  deities  polTefled  a 
rank  but  one  degree  above  that  of  maokindy  I 
think  it  would  not  be  eafy  by  a  fingle  expreffioB^ 
^0  exalt  more  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  is 
done  in  this  comparifon.  I  am  fenfible,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fuch  a  comparifon  amcmg^  Ghri* 
ftiansi  who  entertain  more  iexalted  notions  of  the 
Deity,  would  juftly  be  reckoned  extravagamt  anil 
abfurd. 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leffentng 
or  deprefling  a  hated  or  difagreeable  objed^ 
which  is  effe<£lually  done  by^  refembling  it  toiuiy 
thing  low  or  defpicable.  Thus  Milton,'  in  hia 
defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  rebd-angels,  happi* 
ly  exprefTes  their  terror  and  dilmay  in  the  fcH* 
lowing  fimile : 


As  a  herd 


Of  goats  or  timorotts  flock  together  throng^d^ 
Drov^e  tliem  before  him  thasder-ftrock,  pnrfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  fdries  to  the  bounds 
And  crjftal  wall  of  heav'o,  which  op'ning  wide^ 
Roll'd  inward^  and  a  fpaciout  gap  di^bft'd 
Into  the  wafteful  deep :  the  monilrotts  fighlj 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,^  bat  far  worfe 
Vrg'd  them  behind  ^  headlong  tbemfielTes  they  threw 

Down 
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i.6. 

ta  the  fame  yieW,  tlomer,  I  think,  may  be  jufti- 
fied  in  comparing  the  (hduts  of  the  Trojans  in 
battk  to  the  noife  of  cranes  *,  and  to  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  flock  of  iheep  f :  it  is  no  objeftion  that 
Chefe  are  low  images ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to 
leflSm  the  Ttojans  by  oppofing  their  noify  march 
to  the  filent  and  manly  march  of  the  Greeks^ 
Addifon  f ,  defcribing  the  figure  that  men  make 
io  the  fight  of  a  Aiperior  being,  take^  opportu« 
tiity  to  diortify  their  pride  by  comparing  them 
to  a  fwarm  of  pifmires. 

A  comparifon  that  has  none  of  the  good  ef- 
fieds  mentioned  in  this  difcdurfe,  but  is  built 
upon  common  and  trifling  circumftances,  makes 
a  mighty  filly  figure : 


Noa  fioi  aefcittSt  gtandia  confilia  a  mnltis  pleramqae 
eanfis,  cca  mtgna  aayigia  a  plurimis  remii ,  impeUi. 

Stradap  ie  ittto  Bil^co. 

By  this  time,  I  imagine  the  different  purpofes 
of  comparifon^  and  the  various  impreifions  i^ 
makes  on  the  mind,  are  fuffidently  iUuftrated  by 
proper  examples*  This  was  an  eafy  taflc.  It  is 
tBMt  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  proprie- 

O2  ty 
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tyoriinproprietjofcotDparifons;  in  what'6irctiin- 
fiances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  th^y  are  out  of  place.    It  is  evident, 

•  •  • 

that  acomparifon  is  not  proper  on  every  occafion  : 
a  man  wh(;n  cool  and  fedate,  is  not  dif^fed  to 
poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and  reality  to 
imaginary  beauties :  far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofcd  when 
opprefled  with  care,  or  intereiled  in  fome  import-^ 
ant  tranfadion  that  engrofies  him  totally.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated 
by  paffion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all 
his  objeds :  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  ob- 
jeds  by  circumlocution  and  metaphor,  and  gives 
even  life  and  voluntary  adion  to  inanimate  beings. 
In  this  heat  of  mind,  the  higheft  poetical  flights 
are  indulged,  and  the  boldeil  fimiles  and  meta- 
phors relilhed  *•  But  without  foaring  fo  high, 
the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to  reliih  chafte 
and  moderate  ornament ;  fuch  as  comparifons 
that  fet  the  principal  obje£t  in  a  ftrong  point  of 
view,  or  that  embellifh  and  diverfify  the  narra- 
tion. In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paflion^ 
whether  pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to 
the  imagination ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed 
to  every  fort  of  figurative  expreflion,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  comparifons.    This  in  a  great  meafure 

IS 


*  It  ii  accordingly  obicnred  byXonginiu^  Jn  bit  Trea- 
tife  of  the  Sablime,  that  the  proper  time  for  aaeui^or,  is 
livhea  the  paffions  are  fo  fwelled  as  to  hurrj  oa  like  a  tor- 
rent. 
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is  evident  from  the  eoiii[farHbiis  dready  mention* 
ed ;  and  fliall  be  fiitther  ilhiftrated  by  oth^r  in* 
ftances.  Love,  for  example,  in  its  infancy,  rou- 
fing  tHe  imagination,  prompts  the  heart  to  di{l 
plajitfelf  in  figurative  l.aqguage,  and  in  fimiles : 

'trinlus.    Tell  inc,  Apollo,  for  thy  Dftpfcnc's  bve. 
What  Crdfid  i^,  what  i^andar,  and  what  we  ? 
H^r  Wdr  fts,  ludk ;  there  (hie  lies,  a  pead : 
Between  our  Uinin,  and  where  ihe  refides, 
Let  i%  he.  call'd  t)ie  wild  and'  wandering  flood ; 
Onrfetf  the  meixdiant ;  and  the  failing  Pandar 
Onr  doabtfiil  hope,  our  oonvoy,  and  our  V^urk* 

Ttroilus  and  CreJJiddf  AS  i.  Sc.  U 


Again: 


11 


Come,  gentle  Night ;  come,  loving  black-brow'd  Night ! 
GiTe  me  my  Romeo ;  and  when  he  ihall  die. 
Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  $ne, 
That  aU  the  world  ihall  be  in  love  with  Night, 
And  pay  no  worihip  to  the  gariih  Sun. 

Rantio  and  Juiiet,  Ja  in.  Sc.  4. 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  eminent, 
involving  always  fomc  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
agitates  the  mind  and  excites  the  imagination  : 

Wolfey.  Nay,  then,  farewell : 

'.  touched  the  bigbeft  point  of  all  my  greatnefs, 
'^  from  thai  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

03  ^ 
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I hdb ftow to mj frtlkig^  HhaUftOt 
I«ike  ft  bright  exhabtkni  an  the  eTcniii^ 
Aii4  Qo  null  (ieft  me  mote* 

jsr^ngr  vin.  Aa  m.  sc^  ^ 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuftraticm  of  the  pre* 
fent  he«d«  to  give  examples  where  comparUons 
are  improperlj  introduced,  I  have  had  alveady 
occafion  to  obfenre,  that  fimilet  are  not  the  laa^ 
guage  of  a  man  in  his  ordioaiy  ftate  of  niiid» 
difpatching  his  daSy  aod  ufual  work.  For  Att 
reaibn,  the  following  fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  hia 
fervants,  is  extremely  improper ; 

Go,  bind  dioo  up  joo  daiigling  ftpricotSp 
Which  like  unnily  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight  s 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou ;  and  like  an  executioner^ 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fall -growing  fprajs. 
That  look  too  lof t  j  in  our  commen^vealth  % 
All  muft  be  even  in  our  government* 

Ricbard  II.  AB  iif •  5c.  7« 

The  fertility  of  Shakefpeare's  vein  betrays  hua 
frequently  into  this  error*  There  is  the  fame 
impropriety  in  another  fimUe  of  his : 

Htrfh  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour  $ 
There  (halt  thou  find  my  coufin  Beatrice  i 
Whifper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Urfuhi 
Walk  in  (be  orehard,  and  our  whole  difcourfe 
Ismail  of  heri  lay  that  thou  overhcacd'ft  us : 

And 


And  bm  Iher  fteat  into  Ac  {tleached  bower^ 
Where  honcTfuckles,  ripen'd  hj  the  fun. 
Forbid  the  fun  to  enter;  like  to  hrmnteSp 
Made  prond  bj  princes  that  ikdi^aace  their  pride 
Againfl:  that  power  that  bred  it* 

Mmci  aib  ahmti  Noiiinjf,  AS  m.  5c.  t« 


Kooted  grief^  deep  angailb^  terror,  remorfe,  de« 
fpair^  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  pal&ons,  are 
declared  eoemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general,  but  undoi:Atedl7  to  the  pomp 
and  folemnity  of  comparifon.  Upon  that  ac* 
county  the  fi mile  pronounced  by  young  Rutland^ 
under  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
snd  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural : 

So  looks  the  pent*np  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  hb  deveuriog  paws ; 
And  ib  he  walks  infnkiog  b*er  his  prey. 
And  ib  be  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  ainnder. 
Ah,  gentle  Qiibrd,  kill  nae  with  thy  fword. 
And  not  with  fuch  n  cruel  threatening  look* 

^ird  fari^  Hmy  VK  Ja  u  5!r.  5* 

Nothing  appears  more  out  of  place,  nor  more 
awkwardly  introduced,  than  the  following  fimile : 

Zitcia.      I  ■!  ■  ■■  Farewell,  my  Portiuty 

Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,ybr-Mr#r  / 

PornW,     Stay,  Lucia,  ftay ;  what  doft  thou  lay  ? 

Lmciap    Have  I  not  fwom  i    If,  Fortius,  thy  fiicoeib 
oft  throw  thy  brodier  on  his  &te,  fatewell. 
I,  how  ihaU  I  repeat  the  word,^^r^np#r  / 

O  4  Poriim^ 
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Fortius.    TbuSf  a>r  t^ie  ijing.  Itmp  th'  w^esAj 
flame  «   r  *  .  n 

Hangs  quivering  on  a  foint,  kiips  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  ^ts  hold  *. 
—Thou  muft  not  go,  mj  foul  ftill  hOYeb  o'er  thee^ 
And  can't  get  loofe.         ^  . 

Cato^  jiS  III.  Sc.  2. 

Nor  doth  the  limile  which  clofes  the  firft  ad  of 
the  fame  tragedy  make  a  better  appearance ;  the 
iituation  there  reprefented  being  too  difpiriting 
for  a  fimile^  A  fimile  is  improper  for  one  who 
dreads  th^  difcovery  of  a  fecret  machination  : 

Zara.  The  mnte  not  yet  retum'd  i    Ha !  'twas  die 
King, 
The  King  that  parted  hence  !  frowning  he  went} 
His  eyes  like  meteon  rbU*d,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams ;  as  if  his  fight 
Would,  like  the  raging  Dog^flar,  fcoich  the  earthy 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  ooorfe. 

Mommittg  Bride^  AQ  t«  Sc,  j« 

A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  }ofing  a  battle, 
is  not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  iiiuftrate  his  dif* 
courfe  by  fimiles : 

TorK    With  thb  we  charg'd  again ;  but  out,  alas  ! 

We  bodged  again;  as  I  havefeen  p  fwan 

With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  die  tide. 

And 


*  This  fimile  would  hare  a  fine  eiEeft  prmounccd  by  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  tnigedyi  .        . 
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And  fpend  her  Arcngih  with  OTcr-iutching  waves* 
Ah !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pnrfue ; 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fl j  their  fury. 
The  fuids  are  nnmber'd  that  make  up  m j  life ; 

•  « 

Here  milft  I  ftajf  and  jipn.mj  life  mnft  end« 

mrd  FarU  Hemy  VI.  Aa  i.  Sc.  6. 

Far  lefs  is  a  maa  difpofed  to  fimiles  who  is  not: 
only  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  lies  at  the 
point  of  death  mortally  wounded : 

Warwicim  — — — ~—  My  mangled  body  ihows 
My  blood,  my  want  of  ibength ;  my  fick  heart  ikows . 
That  I  mail  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conqueft  to  my  foe. 
Tbns  yidds  the  eedgr  to  the  ax's  edge, 
Whofe  arms  gave  ihelter  to  the  princely  eagle  ; 
Undf  r  whoie  fhade  the  ramping  lion  flept, 
Whole  top-branch  oyer-peer*d  Jove's  fpreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  ihnibs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

Tiird  Part^  Htnry  VI.  AB  v.  Sc.  3* 

Queen  Elatherine,  deferted  by  the  King,  and  in 
the  deepeft  afflidion  on  her  divorce,  could  not 
be  difpofed  to  any  falUes  of  imagination :  and 
for  that  reafon,  the  following  fimile,  howeveiT 
b^tttifttl  in  the  mouth  of  a  fpedator,  is  fcarce 
proper  in  her  own : 


I  ^un  the  mod  nnhappy  woman 
npwre^'d  opon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

Nq 
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Ko  friends  M  htfc  f  nokndKdwMpfbraKf 
AhMaMgimTeaIl0«r4me!  like  die  filjt 
Thit  coce  w«  fliifiieis  of  dbe  field,  and  ioutti'^p 
in  hMg  fli7  kead,  nd  periA* 

JSy  AMP7  Yin.  jtf  in.  d^.  t.* 

Similet  tbiis  unfaiibfimUj  introdiioedy  am 
Cnel J  ridicnled  in  the  RdkarfaL 


Mmj^*  Now  Ime  Ike  aaft  anke  «  fiaile» 
fflwri.  Wbcfestkeaeoedhyof  ckal^llrBqrctr 
Bmyes*  Becanic  fliers  fbrprifed;  ikaAsfeMiilnles 

JOB  flmft  eTer  make  a  fimik  wkea  j«« ave  fivpifcd; 

^  a  new  way  of  wridfif  • 


A  comparifon  ia  not  alwiys  froltlefa  c?en 
where  it  is  property  introduced.  I  hare  endea* 
Toured  aboye  to  giro  a  general  view  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent ends  to  which  a  comparifon  may  contri«» 
Imte :  a  compari£bn»  like  other  human  produc- 
tions, may  fall  (hort  of  its  aim ;  of  which  dcfeA 
inftances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers  ; 
imd  to  complete  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch 
feulty  comparifons.  I  begin  with  obferying,  that 
nothing  can  be  nore  erroneous  than  to  inftituto 
a  comparifon  coo  £unt :  a  diftant  refemblance  or 
cootraft  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcurityp 
inftead  of  amufing  it :  and  tends  not  to  fulfil 
any  one  end  of  a  comparifon.  The  following 
fimiles  feem  to  labour  under  this  defed* 

Albus 
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Albas  ut  obfinnro  dttergct  iiobilft  onIo 
8«pe  Notiis»  «efM  jpartnrit  ia^rci 
PerpcciUM:  lie  ta  lapMii  fiaite  aiMMM 
THftuiftoit  viMqne  Uwwi 


Medio  du  agmiM  Tunnit 


Veilitar  arma  toieaiy  et  toto  Tertioc  fiq^  eft, 
Ciea  li^tem  fvrgeiu  fiedadi  aaiiiibiis  alttts 
*  Fer  tacitmn  Ganges :  aat  pingai  flmniiie  Niloa 
Cum  leflnit  campisy  at  jam  ie  condidit  alveo* 

Talilms  orabaty  tslesqve  miCerriiiia  fletos 
Fcrtfoe  lefert^  torn  i  led  nnllas  iUa  iii0Tetiir 
Fledbnsi  ant  ir^oes  oUas  traftaliilis.andiu 
Fataobflaat:  placidasqiie  Tin  Oeas  oUtmh  aiicePt 
A«  Tatnti  aoDflfb  vaUdamena  robofc  qpetcium 
AlpiM  Qore«,  mmo  hiae,  aimc  fladbns  illiM 
£niefe  iaiter  fe  eemmt »  it  ftridoTf  at  alta 
Cottllenuiiit  terram  oottenffo  ftipite  Urandes  t 
Ipb  hsrei  Icepnlis ;  et  qaaQtiim  reitioe  ad  auras 
JEtheteait  taacimi  radke  in  Tartans  tendit. 
Hand  lecns  affidnis  hine  atqne  bine  rocibus  betoi 
Tnndicnri  et  magna  perfentjt  pefiora  coru : 
Mea«  immota  manatf  lacryoua  volruntor  insnea* 

JEmiid*  iT«  437* 

X»  Rich.  Gift  me  tbe  crown.«-Beret  Confiny  (eiap  (ba 
crown, 
Beiet  mi  tbis  fide,  my  band ;  on  that  fide,  tbine« 
Now  18  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  weU, 
That  owes  two  backets,  filling  oae  another } 

The 


The  emptier  ever  ibneitig  it&  die  uvti 
The  other  down,  unfeeii  ^oid  fidi  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  fiiil  o£  ttwi,  ^m  t, 

my  griefs,  wbilft  jTOtt  moaat  up  oo  liigh. 


^ng  ydn.    Oh !  Coufm,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  Is  cnick'd  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  flirowds  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail^ 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  ftay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  Jobn^  A&  v.  Sc.x^. 


Tori.    My  uncles  both  are  ilain  inrtfTcning  me ; 
And  alt  my  foQowers,  to 'die  eager  foe 
Turn  back,*  and  fly  lik^fliips  before 'the  wind. 
Or  lambs  purfn'd  by  hunger-^ftarTed  wolves. 

nitdfarif  Htnry  VI.  jiff  t.  Sc.6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good :  the  former, 
by  its  faintnefs  of  resemblance,  has  no  eflfed  but 
to  load  the  narration  with  an  ufelefs  image. 

The  next  error  I  (hall  mention  is  a  capital  one. 
In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  a  poem  upon  any  elevated 
fulbjei^,  a  writer  ought  to  avoid  railing  a  limile  on 
a  low  image,  which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the 
principal  fubjedl.  In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  That  9 
grand  objed  ought  never  to  be  refemblcd  to  oq^ 

that 
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that  is  diminutive,  however  delicate  the  refem- 
blance  may  be ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  charader  of 
a  graod  objed  to  fix  the  atteotioux  and  fwell  the 
mind ;  in  whicji  ftate^  to  contrad  it  to  alginate 
objedp  18  unpleafant.  The  refembling  aa4>b)eft 
to  one  that  is  greater,  has^  on -the  contrarjr,  a 
good  effeiSt,  by*  raifing  or  fwelling  the  mind:  Yor 
one  pafles  with  fatisfadioh  from  a  fmall  to  a 
great  objed ;  but  cannot  be  drawn  down,  with- 
out reluftance,  from  great  to  iinall.  Hence  the 
following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

•  ^  •    •  - 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patrodus'  care, 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wafps,  proVok'd  hy  children  in  their  play. 
Poor  from  their  muifions  by  the  broAd  highway. 
In  fwarms  the  gniltlefs  traveller  engage. 
Whet  all  their  firings,  and  call  forth  nil  their  rage ; 
All  riCe  in  arms,  and.with  a  gtacral  cry    r 
Aflert  their  waxen  domes,  a^d  buzzing  progeny : 
Thus  (rqm  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwanpsi 
So  loud  their  clamours,  and  £0  keen  their  arms. 

//lai,  xyi.  312. 

5o  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  aU  o*er)r 
'Repuh'd  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  dn  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks  and  ftings. 
Fiff^d  with-  ly^e  aideur  fi^ ce  Atrides  flew. 
And  feat  his  fool  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw* 

.    liiaJf  xvii.  64%  • 

>    .  Inftant 
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InftiftC  ttdattet  T jrii :  pm  daoere  iniitoi, 
Moliriqnc  arcenif  et  oMuiibus  fobTolyere  fiun : 
Plurs  tpCAie  locum  tedo,  ct  coadndcre  fiilco. 
Jim  mMpBtntnaipt  legnnt^  fimfiiimqiie  tauMViu 
Hk  portns  alii  e£bdmat  i  Uc  aba  thcstrif 
FnadMBcnot  locmt  aliL  ■<»— y^Titwpif  oobuoms 
Riipilyns  gaddgtitt  iccnis  decorm  i^  futnris. 
Qgalit  afM  wftate  aoTa  per  flona  nra 
EzMcet  fab  fole  ltbor»  com  gentb  adultot 
Edttcnnt  f Mu^t  mU  com  liquentU  mella 
Stipanty  at  duki  difttadant  aedare  cellas# 
Ant  oQera  accipimit  Tenieatoiay  aut  agmiae  fiifto 
Igaavum  fbcoi  pecos  a  pnefepibiis  arcent* 
Finret  opai^  fcdolcatqiic  thTmo  firagraatia  mdla. 

JEmii.  L  4^74 

To  ddcribe  bees  gathering  honey  at  fefembUng 
the  builders  of  Curthagey  Would  haTe  a  much  bet« 
ter  eflfeft  ^» 

Toas  Tira  Teacri  iaeaari»ttttt  et  littore  cdiss 

Dedocmit  tato  aaTes  2  aatat  anAa  carina  ^ 

Frondentesfoe  fcroat  rcflMiy  et  rdbora  f/lTis 

la&brictta,  fogie  lludio* 

Migrtatei  cernas,  totaqae  ex  arbe  mentct* 

Ac  Tahiti  ingtinfftm  fimnioi  iarris  acerrua 

Ciun  popalaat^  hjemii  auaiorest  teAofac  repotfaati 

tt  aignua  caoApu  aganea^  prsdamqaa  per  herbas 

GsQTaAsnt  csUa  aagofto :  pars  graadia  tmdont 

Oboixas 


JtU^mmmm^tmU^mm^mkm^^m 


^  Aad  •ccQidiagly.DemetriQS  Phskrias  (of  ElaoatioSt 
liift.85.)  dbbrTes#  tbat  it  bas  a  better  eflhft  to  coopaw 
finiU  ddag^  t0  |(iM  than  gceat  tbiagi  ta  liB^ 


^SnlUXflB  £niflACMEA  BBflBifiPlfl  2  QflflS  AtfflUflA  COMtUSA^ 

Caftigaatque  iaons :  opexe  obwu  femita  £er  wt. 

JEgntL  ir,  397* 


The  following  fimUe  has  not  any  one  bean^ 
to  recommend  iL  Tl|e  fubjeft  it  Amata,  the 
wi&  of  Itiqg  Latinut. 

TVtm  TWO  infetiz*  iagefttibas  cxdta  Inonfttii^ 
InuBeoiiuii  fiae  more  f arit  iTmphata  per  oxbem  i 
Cea  yoadam  tetco  ToUtaat  fab  verbexe  tarboy 
Qaela  pueri  inagao  in  gjro  vicna  atria  circam 
Inteoci  lado  exeroeati    Ue  adas  hdiena 
Cunratis  f ertar  fpadit  i  fflapet  iaCcia  tnrba, 
-  Impabesqae  naaai,  mirata  Toiabtle  baxam  ; 
Daat  aainoa  plagii,    Naa  caif a  fegaior  illo 
Fer  aaedias  arbea  agitarf  popaloiqpie  feroaes; 

JEmU.  viL>9<r« 


This  fimile  feema  to  border  Opon  the  barlelque4 

An  error^  oppofite  fo  the  former^  ia  the  m* 
troducing  a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or 
great  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  principal 
fubjed.  Their  renurkable  difparity^  feiaing 
the  mindt  neirer  faila  to  deprels  the  principal 
fabjed  by  oontraft,  inftead  of  raifing  it  by  re- 
femUance  t  and  if  the  difparity  be  very  grea^ 
the  fimik  degenerates  into  barlefque  $  nothing 
beiqg  more  ridictdow  than  to  force  an  objeft 
out  of  its  proper  rank  in  nature,  by  equalling 

t  with  o|te  greatly  foperior  or  greatly  inferior^ 

Thif 
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This  will  be  evident,  from  the  following  com- 
parifons. 

Fernet  opus,  redolentque  xhjmo  fntgrantia  meUa, 
Ac  Tcluti  lentifl  Cyclopes  fulmina  maflis 
Cam  propenuit :  alii  tauiinis  foUibufl  auras  * 

Accipiunt,  reddimtque:  alii  ftridenda  tiDgODt 
JEra  lacu ;  gemit  impofitis  incadibus  iCtna : 
lUi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  toUnnt 
Ii\  numerum ;  ▼erfantque  tenaci  forcipe  fermau 
Non  alitor  (fi  parra  licet  compcmere  magnit) 
Cecropias  innatna  apes  amor  urget  habendit 
Munere  qoarnqoe  iuo*    GrandaiTis  oppida  curie, 
£t  munire  &TO69  et  D»dala  fingere  teAa4 
At  feflsB  mnll&  refenint  £e  nofte  miaoces, 
Crura  thymo  plen« :  palciintur.et  arbata  paffimt 
£t  glaucas  faUeeSi  cafiamque  crocurnqve  mbcatem^ 
£t  pinguem  tiliami  et  ferrugineos  h jacintbos. 
Omnibus  una  quies  operumy  labor  omnibus  unus. 

Gfurgk*  iT«  16^. 

The  Cyclopes  make  a  better  figure  in  the  fol- 
lowing fimile : 

— *-  The  Thracian  leader  preft. 
With  eager  courage,  far  before  the  reft  ; 
Him  Ajax  met,  inflamed  with  equal  rage  : 
Between  the  wond'ring  hofts  the -chiefs  engage  \ 
Their  weighty  weapons  rottnd  their  heads  they  throw, 
And  fwift,  and  heavy,  falls  each  thund'rtng  Uow. 
As  when  in  Etna's  caves  the  giant  brood, 
The  one-ey'd  fervants  of  the  Lemnian  god. 
In  order  round  the  burning  anvil  ftand. 
And  forge,  with  weighty  ftrokes,  the  forked  brand; 

The 
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T)ie  fliaking  hills  their  fertid  toils  confieiky 
And  echoes  rattling  through  each  dark  recefs : 
So  rag'd  the  fight. 

Epiganiadf  b.  8.  ' 

Turn  Bitian  ardentem  oculis  animisque  fremcntem; 
Non  jaculoy  neque  enim  jaculo  vitam  ille  dediflet ; 
Sed  magnum  ftridens  contorta  falarica  venit 
Folminis  afta  modo»  quam  nee  duo  taurea  terga, 
Nee  duplici  fquama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro 
Safiiamt :  coUapfa  ruunt  immania  membra  : 
Dat  tellus  gemitum,  et  cljpeiun  fuper  intonat  ingens. 
Qaalis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  littore  quondam 
Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 
Conflmdam  jaciunt  ponto  :  fie  ilia  ruinam 
Frona  trahit,  penitusque  vadis  illifa  recumbit : 
Mifcent  fe  maria,  et  nigrae  attolluntur  arens  : 
Turn  fonitu  Prochjta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 
Inarime  Jovis  imperils  impofta  Tjphoeo. 

JBneidf  is.  703. 

Load  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roar*d  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring* 

Odyfey.iad.  $1* 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft  of  all  adtions, 
that  of  opening  a  door,  is  pure  burlefque. 

Awriterof  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  com- 

parifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or 

larkably  difagreeable :  for  however  ftrong  the 

tmblance  may  be,  more  will  be  toft  than  gained 

)L.  11.  P  by 
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by  fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  I  cannot  help 
condemning,  though  with  fome  reludance,  the 
following  fimile,  or  rather  metaphor  : 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaule 
Did'ft  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blefiing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  defires, 
ThoUy  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 
And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  did 'ft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  BOW  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'ft  to  find  it. 

Second  Part^  Henry  IV.  AS  i.  Sc.  6. 

The  ftrongelt  objedion  that  (5an  lie  againft  a 
comparifon  is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not 
in  fenfe.  Such  falfe  coin,  or  baftard  wit,  does  ex- 
tremely well  in  burlefque  ;  but  is  far  below  the 
dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition  r 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chafte  as  the  ificle 
That's  curled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow/ 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

CorioJanus,  AB  v.  Sc.  3. 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an 

• 

ificle  and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte  :  but  chaf- 
tity  is  cold  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  ificle 
is  cold  in  a  proper  fenfe :  and  this  verbal  refem- 
blance;^ 
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blance,  in  the  hurry  and  glow  of  compofing,  has 
been  thought  a  fufficient  foundation  for  the  ii* 
mile.  Such  phantom  iimiles  are  mere  witti-* 
cifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  except 
where  putpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter* 
Lucian,  in  his  diflertation  upon  hiftory,  talking 
of  a  certain  author/makes  the  following  compa- 
rifon,  whict  is  verbal  merely  : 

This  author's  defcriptions  are  fo  cold  that  they  fur- 
pafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the  north. 

Virgil  has  not  efcaped  this  puerility  : 


Galathaea  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae. 

Sucol.  vii,  37. 

-^— — ^Ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis. 

Ihid.  41 « 

Gallo,  cujus  amor  tantum  mihi  crefcit  in  horas, 
Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  fe  fubjicit  alnus. 

Bucol.  X*  37* 

Nor  Taflb,  in  his  Aminta : 

Picciola  e'  1'  ape,  e  fa  col  picciol  motfo 
Pur  graviy  e  pur  molefte  le  ferite  ; 
Ma,  qual  cofa  6  piu  picciola  d'amore, 
Se  in  ogni  breve  fpatio  entra,  e  s'  afconde 
n  ogni  breve  fpatio  ?  hor,  fotto  a  1  ombra 
Oe  le  palpebre,  hor  tri  minuti  rivi 
^'un  biondo  crine,  hor  dentro  le  pozzette 
he  fonna  im  dolce  rifo  in  bella  guancia  y 

Pa  £ 


T_ 
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E  pur  fa  tanto  grandly  e  fi  mortally 
£  cofi  immedicabili  le  piaghe. 

Aa  II.  Sc.  z. 

Nor  Boileau,  the  cha(lefl*of  all  writers ;  and  that 
even  in  his  art  of  poetry : 

Ainfi  tel  autrefois,  qu'on  vit  aVec  Faret 
Cbarbouner  de  fes  vers  les  murs  d'un  cabaret, 
S'en  ya  mal  a  propos  d'une  voix  infolente. 
Chanter  du  peuple  Hebreu  la  fuite  triomphante, 
£t  pourfuivant  Moife  au  travers  des  deferts. 
Court  avec  Pbaraon  fe  noyer  dans  les  mers* 

Chant,  z.  /.^i. 

Mais  allons  voir  le  Vrai,  jufqu'en  fa  fource  meme. 
Un  devot  aux  jeux  creux,  et  d'abftinence  bleme, 
S'il  n'a  point  le  caur  jufte,  eft  affreux  devant  Dieu. 
L'Evangile  au  Chretien  ne  dit,  en  aucun  lieu, 
Sois  devot :  elle  dit,  Sois  doux,  fimple,  equitable  : 
Car  d^un  devot  fouvefit  au  Chretien  varitable 
La  diftance  eft  deux  fois  plu*s  longue,  &  mon  avis. 
Que  du  P61e  Antarftique  au  Detroit  de  Davis. 

Boi/eaUf  Satire  zz. 


-But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 


This  word  nbelHon  had  froze  them  up 
As  fifli  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part^  Henry  IV.  AB  i.  Sc.  3. 

^een.  The  pretty  vaulting  fea  refus'd  to  drown  xne  ^ 
Knowing,  that  thou  would 'ft  have  me  drown'd  on  fliore  ; 
With  tears  as  fait  as  fea,  through  thy  unkindnefs. 

Second  Part,  Henry  VI.  AS  ill.  Sc»  6. 

Here 
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«  * 

ijere  there  is  no  manner  of  refemblaqce  but  in  the 
word  drown  ;  for  there  is  no  real  refeipblance  be* 
tween  being  drown' d  at  fea,  and  dying  of  grief  at 
land.  But  perhaps  this  fort  of  tinfel  wit  may  have 
a  propriety  in  it,  when  ufed  to  exprefs  an  affedled, 
not  a  real  paffion,  which  was  the  Queen's  cafe. 

Pope  has  feveral  flmiles  of  the  fame  ftamp.  I 
fhall  tranfbribe  one  or  twp  from  the  Ejffay  on 
Man^  the  gra.ye^  wd  mpft  ioftruiStive  of  4U  his 
performaaces : 

And  hence  one  mafter  paffion  in  the  breaft, 
Like  Aaron's  ferpent  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

E^.  a.  /.  13Z. 

And  again,  taking  of  this  fame  ruliag  or  xnafter 
pallion : 

Nature  its  mother,  H^bf^  is  its  Vf^tit  \ 
Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  \ 
Keafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  64g.e  sind  pQWisr » 
As  heav'n's  blefs'4  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Ibid.  L  145. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  hillorians : 

Where  their  fincerity  as  to  fad  is  doubtful,  we  ftrike 
out  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts  \  as 
—^  ftrike  out  fparks  pf  fire  by  the  colUfiDn  of  flints  and 

eL 

P  3  Let 
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Let  U3  vary  the'phrafe  a  very  little,  and  there  will 
not  remain  a  fliadow  of  rcfemblance.     Thus, 

We  difcover  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  diSerenC 
accounts ,  as  we  ftrike  out  fparks  of  fire  by  the  collifion 
of  flints  »nd  fieeL 

Racine  makes  Pyrrhus  fay  to  Andromaque, 

VaincUy  charg^  de  fers,  de  regrets  confum^, 
Brul6  de  plus  de  feuz  que  je  n-en  allumai, 
Helas  !  fus*je  jamais  fi  cruel  que  vous  I'^tes  ? 

And  Oreftes  in  the  fame  drain : 

Que  les  Scythes  font  moins  cruel  qu'  Hermoinc. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ludi* 
CTOus  French  fong : 

Je  croyois  Janneton 
Aulli  douce  que  belle  : 
je  croyois  Janneton 
Plus  douce  qu'un  mouton  ^ 

Helas!  Helas! 
EUe  eft  cent  fois,  mille  fois,  plu$  cruelle 
Que  n'eil  le  tigre  aux  bois* 


Again : 


Helas  I  I'amour  m'a  pris, 
Comme  le  chat  fait  la  fouris. 


•  • 
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A  vulgar  Irifh  ballad  begins  thus  : 

I  have  as  much  love  in  ftore 
As  there's  apples  in  Portmor^. 

Where  the  fubjeft  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous, 
[  fuch  fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.     Ho- 
race fays  pleafantly, 

Quanquam  tu  levior  cortice. 

And  Shakcfpeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  ftroager  than  Hercules* 

I 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  befide  the 
foregoing  comparifons,  \vhich  are  all  ferious,  there 
is  a  fpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to 
excite  gaiety  or  mirth.  Tajje  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

•  •  • 

Falftaff,  fpeaking  to  his  page : 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one. 

Second  Partf  Hei&y  IV.  AB  i.  Sc.  ^ 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe-ftealer  \ 
but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

.    jis/Qu  like  itf  A3  ill.  Sc,  zo. 

P  4  This 
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This  fword  a  duggcx  lud  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo. 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

HudibraSf  canio  I. 

9 

Defcription  of  Hudibras^s  horfe  : 

He  was  well  ftay'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preferv'd  a  grave,  majeftic  ftate. 
At  ipur  or  fwiteh  no  more  he  Ikipt, 
Or  mended  pace  than  Spaniard  whipt : 
And  yet  fo  fiery,  he  would  bound 
As  if  he  griev'd  to-  touch  the  ground  : 
Tl\at  Capfar's  horfe,  who,  as  fame  goes, 
Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 
Was  not  by  half  fo  tender  hooft. 
Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  fo  foft. 
And  as  that  beafl  would  kneel  and  ftoop, 
(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up  ; 
So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 
Would  often  do  to  fet  him  down. 

Canto  I. 

Honour  is,  like  a  widow  Wda ' 
With  briik  attempt  and  putting  on, 


With  entering  manfully  and  urging  ; 
Not  flow  approaches,  like  a  virgin. 


The  fun  had  long  fince  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap ; 


Canto  I. 


And 
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And,  like  a  loMer  boiPd^  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn* 

Part  2.  canto  2. 


Bookly  like  men  their  autherft,  have  but  one  way  of 
coming  into  the  world ;  bnt  there  are  ten  thoufimd  to 
go  out  of  it|  and  return  no  more. 

Taie  of  a  TluI. 

And  in  this  the  ^i^rld  Inaj  peijceive  the  diflermce  be« 
tween  the  integrity  of  a  geaeretts  anAoTy  and  that  of  a 
cozniDon  friend*  .The  latter  is  ob&rred  to  adhere  dofe 
inprofperitj)  but  on  the  decline  of  fortune,  to  drop  fud- 
denlj  off:  whereas  the  generous  author,  juft  on  the  con- 
trary, finds  his  hero  oh  the  dunghil,  from  thence  by  gra- 
dual fleps  rsdies  him  to  a  throne,  and  then  immediately 
withdraws,  expefting  not  fo  much  as  thanks  for  his 
pains.  • 

lah  of  a  TCuh. 

The  moft  accomplifh'd  way  of  ufing  books  at  prefent 
is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn  their  titles^  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance. 

T!aU  of  a  Tui. 

Boz'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  fits, 
While  fpouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  founds  \  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  fteed, 
"^^egnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
bofe  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do, 
3:ead  of  paying  chairmen  run  them  through), 

Laocoon 
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LaocooD  ftraok  the  outfide  with  his  fpear. 
And  each  imprifon'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Difcriftion  of  a  City  Sboiwer,    Swift, 

Clttbs^  diamonds,  hearts,  ia  wild  diforder  feeit. 
With  throngs  promifcuoas  ftrow  the  level  gre^; 
Thos  when  difpers'd  a  routed  army  runs,'. 
Of  Afia's  troops,  and  Afric's  fable  fons. 
With  like  confulion,  different  nations  flj^ 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 
The  pierced  battalions  difonited,  fall 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all* 

Rajte  ofibi  Zocif  canto  j. 

He  does  not  confider  that  fincerity  in  love  is  as  much 
mi  of  fsihion  as  fweet  ihuff ;  nobody  takea  it  now. 

Careh/s  Hujbtmd. 

Lady  tiafy.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  have  provoke4 
her  a  little  too  far. 

Sir  Charles.     O  !  Not  at  all.     You  (hall  fee,  I'll 
fwecten  hert  and  Ihe'll  cool  like  a  diih  of  tea. 

Ibid. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP.   XX. 


PIGURES. 


4  i 


THE  endlefs  variety  of  expreflions  brought  uot 
der  the  head  of  tropes  and  figures  by  aa- 
cient  critics  and  grammarians,  makes  it  eviidenty 
that  they  had  no  precife  criterion  for  diftinguifli-f 
ing  tropes   and   figures  froni   plain  language* 
It  was  accordingly  my  opinion,  that  little  could 
be  made  of  them  in  the  way  of  rational  criti- 
ctfm  J  till  difcovering,  by  a  fort  of  accident,  that 
many  of  them  depend  on  principles  formerly  ex- 
plained, I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
fliow  the  influence  of  thefe  principles  where  it 
would  be  the  leaft  expeded.     Confining  myfelf 
therefore  to  fuch  figures,  I  am  luckily  freed  from 
much  tralh ;  without  dropping,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member,  any  trope  or  figure  that  merits  a  proper 
name.     And  I  begin  with  Profopopceia  or  per- 
fonification,  which  is  juftly  entitled  to  the  firf^ 
.  place. 


S£CT^ 
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Sect.  h^^Per/onification. 

THE  beftowing  fenlibility  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion upon  things  inanimate,  is  fo  bold  a  fi- 
gure^  as  to  require,  one  (hould  imagine,  very  pe- 
culiar circumftances  for  operating  the  delufion  : 
and  yet,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  we  find  varie- 
ty of  exprefflons,  which  though  commonly  redu- 
ced to  that  figure,  are  ufed  without  ceremony,  or 
any  fort  of  preparation  ;  as,  for  example,  tbirjly 
ground,  hungry  chMtc\i-y2Lt^^  furious  dart,  angry 
ocean.  Thefe  epithets,  in  their  proper  meaning, 
are  attributes  of  fenfible  beings :  what  is  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  things  inaminate  ?  do 
they  make  us  conceive  the  ground,  the  church- 
yard, the  dart,  the  ocean,  to  be  endued  with  ani- 
mal fundions  ?  This  is  a  curious  inquiry  ;  and 
whether  fo  or  not,  it  cannot  be  decliped  in  hand- 
ling the  prefent  fubjed. 

The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  paffions,  is  prone 
to  beftow  fenfibility,  upon  things  inanimate  *. 
This  is  an  additional  inftance  of  the  influence  of 
paifion  upon  our  opinions  and  belief  f.  I  give 
examples.    Antony,  mourning  over  the  body  of 

Caefar 

— — — — ^i»^^— ^^M— i^M^—i ^W^— ^ii— —  — ■— M^— ^— ^W^I^^W^ 

*  Page  204.  t  Chap.  »•  part  5. 
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Caefar  murdelred  in  the  fenate-houfei  ventt  his 
paffion  in  the  following  words : 

Anttnty.   O  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 

Julius  Cafar^  AB  ill.  Sc.  4. 

Here  Antony  muft  have  been  imprelTed  with  a  no- 
tion, that  the  body  of  Casfar  was  liftening  to  him, 
without  which  the  fpeech  would  be  foolifli  and 
abfurd.  Nor  will  it  appear  ftrange,  confidering 
what  is  faid  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  paT- 
fion  (hould  have  fuch  power  over  the  mind  of 
man.  In  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  the 
earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give 
refuge  againfl  a  father^s  unkindnefs  : 

Ahneria.  O  Earth,  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bofom. 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes  to  ftream  upon 
Thj  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield  ! 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compaffion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  Ae  laft  and  moft  fotlem 
Of  all  thy  race.     Hear  ttie  thou  commda  parent ; 

— ^  have  no  parent  elfe. Be  thou  a  mother, 

And  ftep  between  me  and  the  curfe  of  him, 
Who  was^-who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father ; 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes  ; 
^'^^  for  the  tender  names  oi  child  and  daughter^ 
calls  me  murderer  and  parricide^ 

Mourning  Bride^  AB  iv.  Sc.  7* 

Plaintive 
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Plaintive  palfions  are  extremely  felicitous  for 
vent ;  and  a  foliloquy  commonly  anfwers  the  ptfr- 
pofe  :  but  when  fuch  paffion  becomes  exceffive, 
it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  fympathy  from 
others  ;  and  if  denied  that  confolation  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  it  will  convert  even  things  inanimate 
into  fympathifing  beings.  Thus  Philodetes  com- 
plains to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  ifle 
of  Lemnos  *  ;  and  Alceftes  dying,  invokes  the 
fun,  the  light  of  day,  the  clouds,  the  earth,  her 
huAiand's  palace,  &.c.  f  •  Mofchus,  lamenting 
the  death  of  Bion,  conceives,  that  the  birds,  the 
fountains,  the  trees,  lament  with  him.  The 
ihepherd,  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the  death  of 
Daphnis,  exprefleth  himfelf  thus : 

Daphni,  tuum  Foenos  etiam  ingemuifTe  leones 
Interitum,  mozitesque  feri  fylvseque  I6quuntar. 

Eclogue  T.  27. 

Again : 

Ilium  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  Severe  myricae. 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  fola  fub  rupe  jacentem 
Maenalus,  et  gelidi  flevertmt  faxa  Lycaei. 

'  Eclogue  X.  25. 

Again : 

Ho  viflo  al  pianto  mio 

Refponder  per  pietate  i  faffi  e  Tonde  ; 

E 

*  Fhiloftetes  of  Sophocles,  aft  4.  fc.  2. 
t  Alceftes  of  Euripides,  aft  2»  fc«  z. 
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£  fdpirar  le  fronde 
Ho  viflo  al  pianto  mio. 
Ma  noa  ho  vifto  mai, 
Ne  fpero  di  vedere 
CompaiHon  ne  la  crudelle,  e  bella. 

Amitaa  di  TCqffo^  AS  I.  5r.  a. 

That  fuch  perfonification  is  derived  from  nature, 
will  not  admit  the  leaft  remaining  doubt,  after 
finding  it  in  poems  of  the  darkeft  ages  and  re- 
moteft  countries.  No  figure  is  more  frequent  in 
Offian^s  works ;  for  example. 

The  batde  is  over,  laid  the  King,  and  I  behold  the 
blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  ot  Lena,  and 
mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla. 

Again : 

The  fword  of  Gaul  trembles  at  his  fide,  and  longs  ta 
glitter  in  his  hand* 

King  Richard  having  got  intelligence  of  Boling- 
broke's  invafion,  fays,  upon  landing  in  England 
from  his  Irifli  expedition,  in  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  refentment, 


-I  weep  for  joy 


To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand, 

ough  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes  hoofs, 
a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Ts  fondly  with  her  tearsj  and  fmiles  in  meeting ; 

So 


So  weeping,  Cmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  eatth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  mj  toy^l  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  fovcreign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  hlB  ravenous  fenfe  : 
But  let  thy  fpiders  that  fuck  up  thy  Venoms 
And  heavy-gaited  toadt,  lie  in  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treach'rous  feet. 
Which  with  ufurping  fteps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  ftinging  nettles  to»  mine  enemies ; 
Andy  when  they  from  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pr'ythee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration,  Lords  : 
This  earth  {hall  haye  a  feeling  ;  and  thefe  ftones 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  faulter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Richard  II.  Aff  III.  Sc.  S. 

After  a  long  voyage,  it  was  cuftomary  among 
the  ancients  to  falute  the  natal  foil.  A  long  voy- 
age being  of  old  a  greater  enterprife  than  at  pre- 
fcnt,  the  fafe  return  to  one's  country  after  much 
fatigue  and  danger,  was  a  delightful  circum- 
ilance ;  and  it  was  natural  ta  give  the  natal  foil  a 
temporary  life,  in  order  to  fympathife  with  the 
traveller.  See  an  example,  Agamemnon  of  JEfchi- 
lus,  a<a  3.  in  the  beginning.  Regret  for  leaving 
a  place  one  has  been  accuflomed  to,  has  the  fame 
efFed  *. 

Terror 


I"  ■ 


*  Philodetes  of  Sophocles,  at  the  clofe. 


Terror  prodticeth  the  fame  effeft :  it  is  <lom'< 
iDunicated  in  thought  to  evefy  thidg  atound, 
even  to  things  inanimate : 

Sfieaking  of  Polyphemu§, 

Clamorem  immenfuxn  tollit,  quo  podtus  et  bmxies 
Intremuete  mtdss,  pehitusque  ezterrita  tellus 
Italias. 

JEneid.  iii.  672^ 


^^ 


As  when  bid  Oeean  roarsi 


And  heaves  huge  fufges  to  the  trembling  ihores* 

Iliad,  ii.  249, 

Go,  view  the  fettling  feau  The  ^ottdj  wind  is  laid ) 
but  the  billows  dill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  feem  to 
fear  the  blaft. 

Fingai. 

Racine,  in  the  trjigedy  ot  Pbedra,  defcribing  the 
fea-nionfter  that  deilroyed  Hippolytus,  conceives 
the  fea  itfelf  to  be  flruck  with  terror  as  well  as 
the  fpedators :  * 

Le  Act  qui  Ttfppotta  recule  epouvant^; 

A  fnaii  alfo  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to 
"^^  objeds  around,  animate  or  inanimate : 


MiMH 


As  when  to  tliem  who  fi^l 


ot^  II«  01^  Btyond 
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Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope^  and  now  are  pall 

Mozambic,  o£f  at  fea  north-eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicj  fhore 

Of  Araby  the  Bleft ;  with  fuch  delaj 

Well  pleas'dy  they  ilack  their  courfei  and  many  a 

league 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  fmell  old  Ocean  fmilos. 

Paradife  Loftf  b.  4. 

I. have  beea  profufe  of  examples,  to  fliow  what 
power  many  pailions  have  to  animate  their  ob* 
jedis.  In  all  the  foregoing  examples^  the  perfo- 
nification,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  fo  complete  as  to 
aSbrd  conviAion,  momentary  indeed,  of  life  and 
intelligence.  But  it  is  evident,  from  number- 
lefs  inftances,  that  perfonification  is  not  always 
fo  complete  :  it  is  a  common  figure  in  defcrip* 
tive  poetry,  underftood  to  be  the  language  of 
the  writer,  and  not  of  the  perfons  he  defcribes : 
in  this  cafe,  it  feldom  or  never  comes  up  to  con- 
vidion,  even  momentary,  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence*    I  give  the  following  examples. 

Firft  in  bis  eaft  the  glorious  lamp  was  feen. 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  raund 

Invefted  with  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 

Hit  longitude  through  heav'n^s  high  xoa4 :  the  grey 

Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  bim  danc'd, 

Shedding  fweet  influence.     Lefs  bright  the  moon. 

But  oppoiite,  in  levcll'd  weft  was  fet 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  ber  light 

Fron 
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From  bim  \  for  other  light^^  needed  none. 

Faradife  Loft^  i.  y.  /•  370  •• 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out^  and  jocund  daj 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  miflj  mountain-tops. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  AO  III«  Sc  7. 

But  lo<dci  the  morn,  in  rufleC  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaflward  hill. 

Hamleif  AS  U  Sc.  i. 

It  may,  I  prefume,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  ia 
the  foregoing  inftances,  the  perfonification,  ei- 
ther with  the  poet  or  his  reader,  amounts  not  to  a 
convidion  of  intelligence:  that  the  fun,  the  moon,' 
the  day,  the  morn,  are  not  here  underftood  to  be 
feniible  beings.  What  then  is  the  nature  of  this 
perfonification  ?  I  think  it  muft  be  referred  to 
the  imagination:  the  inanimate  objed  is  imagined 
to  be  a  fenfible  being,  but  without  any  convi6tion» 
even  for  a  moment,  that  it  really  is  fo.  Ideas  or 
fiftions  of  imagination  have  power  to  raife  emo* 
tions  in  the  mindf ;  and  when  any  thing  inani« 
mate  is,  in  imagination,  fuppofed  to  be  a  feniible 

0^2  being, 

*  The  chaftity  of  the  Engliih  langtiage,  which  in  com* 

moa  niage  diftinguiihes  by  genders  no  words  but  what 

fignify  beings  male  and  female,  gives  thus  a  fine  oppot* 

ity  for  the  profopopcsia ;  a  beauty  unknown  in  other 

Dguages,  where  every  word  is  mafculine  or  feminine. 

t  See  Appendix,  containing  definitions  and  ezplana« 
308  of  terms,  §  a8. 
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beings  it  makes  by  that  means  a  greater  figure 
than  when  an  idea  is  formed  of  it  according  to 
truth.     This  fort  of  perfonification,  however,  is 

•  •  _ 

far  inferior  to  the  other  in  elevation.  Thus  pet- 
fonification  is  of  two  kinds.  The  firft,  being 
more  noble,  may  be  termed  pajionate  per/onifica- 
I  iion :  the  other,  more  humble,  defcriptive  per^ 
fonification  ;  becaufe  feldom  or  never  is  perfoni^ 
flcation  in  a  defcription  carried  to  convidion. 

The  imagination  is  fo  lively  and  adive,  that 
its  images  are  raifed  with  very  little  effort ;  and. 
this  juftifies  the  frequent  ufe  of  defcriptive  per* 
fonification/     This  figure  abounds  in  Milton's 
Allegro^  and  Penferofo. 

AbftradI  and  general  terms^  as  well  as  particu- 
lar objeds,  are  often  neceflary  in  Poetry^  Such 
terms  however,  are  not  well  adapted  to  poetry, 
becaufe  they  fuggeft  not  any  image  :  I  c^  rea- 
dily form  an  image  of  Alexander  or  Achilles  in 
wrath ;  but  I  cannot  form  an  image  of  wrath  in 
the  abflradi,  or  of  wrath  independent  of  a  perfon. 
Upon  that  account,  in  works  addrefled  to  the 
imagination,  abftrad  terms  are  frequently  per- 
fonified ;  but  fuch  .perfonification  refts  upoa 
imagination  merely,  not  upon  convidion. 

Sed  mihi  vel  1*6110$  opteiic^  ptius  ima  dehifcat ; 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmiae  ad  umbras^ 
Pallentes  umbras  £rebiy  nodemque  profundam, 
Ante  pudor  quam  te  violo^  aut  tua  jura  refolvo. 

JEu€id4  iv.  /.  244 

Tkus^ 


Thus,  to  explain  the  6Se£ls  of  llander,  it  is  ima- 
gined to  be  a  voluntary  a^ent. 


No,  'tis  Slander ; 


Whole  edge  is  fharper  than  the  iVord;   whofe  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  \  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world,  kings,  queens,'  and  ftates. 
Maids,  matrons  :  nay,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 
Piis  viperous  Slander  enters. 

Sbaktfpidn^  Cymheline^  AB  zii.  Sc.  4. 
* 

As  alfo  human  paffions :  take  the  following  ex- 
ample  \ 


For  Pleafute  and  Revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 
Pf  any  true  decifion. 

Troilus  and  Creffida^  A&  il.  So.  4.  \ 

Virgil  explains  fame  and  its  effeds  by  a  ftill 
greater  variety  of  adtion  *.  And  Shakefpeare 
perfonifies  death  and  its  pperatiqns  in  ^  ipanner 
fingularjy  fanciful : 


Wkhin  the  hollow  crown 


That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the. antic  fits, 
Scoffing  his  ftate,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  y 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 

0^3  To 

•  /Efieidi  iv.  173. 


'  I 
I 
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To  monarchize,  be  feftr'd,  and  kill  with  laoks  ; 

Infufing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, 

As  if  his  flefli,  which  walls  about  oar  life, 

Were  brafs  impregnable  )  and  humour'd  thos, 

Comes  at  the  lafi,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  caftle- walls,  and  farewell  king* 

Richard  II.  ^&  in.  Sc.  4. 

Not  lefs  fuccefsfuUj  is  life  and  adion  given  even 
to  fleep : 

Xin^  Henry.     How  many  thoufands  of  mj  poorefL 

fubjeds 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep !  O  gentle  Sleeps 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  cye-Uds.dQwn^ 
And  fteep  mj  fenfes  in  forgetfolnefs  ? 
Why  rather.  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs. 
Upon  imeafy  pallets  ftretcbing  thee, 
A&d  hufli'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  {lumber^ 
Than  in  the  perf  um'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  date. 
And  luird  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-cafe  to  a  common  larum^bell  ? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft,   ' 
Seal  up  the  Ihip-boy^s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  furge, 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  flippery  ihrouds. 

That, 
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That,  with  the  horly.  Death  itdelf  awakes  ? 

Can'ft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thjr  repofe 

To  the  wet  fea^boy  in  a&  hour  fo  rude ; 

And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleit  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  King  ?  Then,  happy  low !  lie  down  ; 

Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown*  s 

Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  jiS  III.  Sc.  I« 

r 

I  ihall  add  one  example  more,  to  0iew  that  de- 
.fcriptive  perfonification  may  be  ufed  with  pro- 
priety, even  where  the  purpofe  of  the  difcooicfe 
is  inilrudion  merely :       . 

Oh !  let  the  fteps  of  youth  be  cautious. 

How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world  \      ' 

Our  duty  only  can  conduct  us  fafe. 

Our  paffions  are  feducers  :  but  of  all 

The  ftrongeft  I/yot»    He  firfl  approaches  us 

In  childilh  play,  wantoning  in  our  walks-: 

If  heedlefsly  we  wander  after  him, . 

As  he  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing- way. 

We're  loft,  and  hardly  to  return  again.^ 

We  fhould  take  warning :  he  is  painted  Mind, 

To  fliew  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  him. 

The  precipices  we  may  fall  into. 

Therefore  let  Virtue  take  him  by  the  hand  : 

Direded  fo,  he  leads  to  certain  joy,   ' 

Southern^ 

Hitherto  fuccefs  has  attended  our  fteps :  but 
whether  we  (hall  complete  our  progrefs  with  equal 
fucgefs,  feems  doubtful ;  for  when  we  look  back 

<^4  to 
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to  the  expreffiaos  mentioned  in  the  beginning, 
tbirjiy  ground,  furious  dart,  and  fuch  like,  it 
feems  no  lefs  difScalt  than  at  firft,  to  fay  whether 
there  be  in  them  any  fort  of  perfonification.  Suqh 
expreffiqns  evidently  raife  not  the  fligl^teft  cqq- 
vidion  of  feniibility  :  nqr  do  I  think  they  ^naoupt 
Xp  descriptive  perforiification ;  becaufe,  in  them, 
we  do  not  even  figure  the  ground  or  the  dart  to 
be  animated.  If  fo,  they  cannot  at  all  come  un- 
der the  prefent  fubjeA.  To  Ihew  which,  I  fiiall 
endeavour  to  trace  the  effe6^  that  itich  expref- 
fions  have  in  the  mind.  Doth  not  the  expreflion 
angry  ocean,  for  example,  tacitly  compare  tl)e 
ocean  in  a  ftorm  to  a  n^an  in  wrath  ?  By  this 
tacit  comparifbn,  the  ocean  is  elevated  abqve  its 
rank  in  nature }  an^  yet  p^rfonificatjon  is  ex- 
f^hided,  bepauff ,  by  the  very  najiqre  of  compari- 
fon,  the  thiiigs  compared  are  kept  diftind,  and 
the  native  appearance  of  each  is  prefer ved.  It 
wHl  be  ihewn  afterward,  that  expreffions  of  this 
kind  belong  to  another  figure,  which  I  tern)  a 
figure  of  Speech,  and  which  jemployj  the  feventb 
fe£tion  of  the  prefent  chapter. 

Thougl\  tl^us  in  general  we  can  ^diftinguifli 
defcriptive  perfoni^c^tion  froq  vyh^t  i^  merely  fi 
^gu^^  of  fpeech,  it  is,  however,  often  difficult  to 
fay,  with  refpe£t  to  fome  expreffions,  whether 
|hey  are  of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other.     Take 

the  following  jpilances  ; 

Tbf 
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The  moon  fliines  bright :  in  fuch  a'niglit  as  diisy 
When  tbe  fweet  wind  did  gentlj  it/s  the  trees, 
And  thej  did  make  no  noife  ;  in  fuch  a  night, 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  waU, 
And  figh'd  his  foul  tpWi>rds  the  Grecian  tent^ 
Where  Cre$d  lay  ths^t  night. 

Merchant  ofVemce^  A3  v.  Sc*  |« 


*  -v 


I  have  feen 


Th'  ambitious  ocean  fyvelli  ^xi^  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds^ 

Julius  Qafar^  AB  I.  Sc.  d. 

With  refpedl  to  thefe  and  numberlefs  other  ex- 
amples of  the  fame  kind,  it  muft  depend  upon 
the  reader,  whether  they  be  examples  of  perfoni- 
fication,  or  of.  a  figure  of  fpeech  merely :  a 
fprightly  imagination  will  advance  them  to  the 
former  clafs ;  with  a  plain  reader  they  will  Fe- 
main  in  the  latter. 

Having  thus  at  large  explained  the  prefent  fi- 
gure, its  difiereiit  kinds,  and  the  principles  upon  ' 
which  it  is  founded :  ivbat  comes  next  in.order,is,  ' 
to  (how  in  what  cafes  it  may  be  introduced  v^ith 
propriety,  when  it  is  fuitable,  when  upfuitable.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  pafiionate  perfonifica^  . 
tionis  not  prpmoted  by  every  paffion  indifferent^  ' 
ly.    All  difpiriting  paflions  are  averfe  to  it ;  and 
remorff ,  in  particular,  is  too  ferious  and  fevere  to  ^ 
\t  gratified  with  ft  phantom  of  the  mind.  I  cannot 

therefor^ 
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therefore.  9ppvoi^  the  foUowiog  fpeech  ckF  Eno- 
barbus^  who  had  deferted  his  mailer  iiutonj : 

Be  witneis  to  mt,  O  thou  bleffed  aoea. 
When  men  revolted  fludl  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memor j»  poor  Enobarbns  did 

-Before  thy  face  repeat       ■ 

Oh  fovereign  Miilrefs  of  tme  melancholy^ 
The  poif<HM>as  damp  of  night  difpange  upon  me^ 
That  life,  a  very  rehel  to  my  will, 
Slay  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Anibany  and  Cleopatra,  A3  iv.  St.  f. 

If  this  can  be  juftified,  it  muil  be  upon  the  Hea- 
then fyftem  of  theology,  which  converted  into 
deities  the  fun,  moon,  and  ilars. 

Secondly,  After  a  paffionate  perfonification  is 
properly  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  its 
proper  province,  that  of  gratifying  the  pafiion, 
without  giving  place  to  any  fentiment  or  adion 
but  what  anfwers  that  purpofe  ;  for  perfonifica- 
tion is  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure,  and  ought  to  be 
employed  with  great  referve.  The  paffion  of  love, 
for  example,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  may  give  a  mo- 
mentary life  to  woods  and  rocks,  in  order  to  make 
them  fenfible  of  the  lover's  diftrefs ;  but  no  paf« 
fibo'will  fupport  a  conviction  fo  far-ftretched,  aa 
that  thefe  woods  and  rocks  (hould  be  living  wit- 
nefies  to  report  the  diftrefs  to  others : 

Ch* 
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Cb'  i*  t'ami  pio  de  la  mia  V|Ca, 

Se  tu  nol  fai,  crudele, 

Chiedilo  si  quefle  fclve 

Che  te'l  diranno,  et  te'l  diran  con  efle 

Le  fere  lo^o  e  i  duri  fterpi^  e  i  &lfi  - 

Di  quefti  alpeftri  montif 

Ch' i' ho  fi  fpcffe  yoke   .    1 

Intenerici  al  fuon  de'  ouei  Umenti. 

P.qfiar  Fido,  A8  III.  Sc.  3, 

No  lover  who  is  not  crazed  will  utter  fuch  a  fen- 
timent :  it  is  plainly  the  operation  of  the  writer, 
indulgiog  his  inventive  faculty  without  regatd 
to  nature.  The  fame  obfervatioa  is  applicable 
to  the  following  paflage. 

In  winter's  tedioug  nights  fit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  their  tales 

Of  woful  ageSy  long  ago  betid : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beda. 

For  why  !  the  fenfelels  faramb  will  fympatbife 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving,  tongue^ 

And  in  companion  weep  the  fire  out. 

Richard  II.  jid  v.  Sc.  I. 

One  muft  read  this  paflage  very  ferioufly  to  avoid 
laughing.  The  following  paflage  is  quite  extra- 
vagant :  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  too  intimately  conneded  with  felf,  to  be  per«^ 
fooified  by  the  power  of  any  pafiion  ;  and  after 

converting 
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converting  fuch  a  part  intf  a  fehlible  being,  it  is 
ftill  worfe  to  make  it  be  conceived  as  rifing  in 
rebellion  agajnft  felf : 

Cleopatra f  Hafte,  bare  my  arnii  and^roufe  the  ferpeat's 

Coward  fleih  ■■ 

Would'ft  thou  confpire  with  CsBfor,  to  betraj  mei 

^S  thou  wert  noqe  of  mine?  Ill  force  thee  to't* 

Bryien^  All  for  LovCf  A3  v. 

Next  comes  defcriptive  perfonification  ;  upon 
^hich  I  muft  obferve,  in  general,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cautioufly  ufed.  A  perfonage  in  a  tragedy, 
agitated  by  a  ftrong  paffion,  deals  in  warm  fenti* 
ments  ;  and  the  reader,  catching  fire  by  fympa- 
thy^  relifhetl^  the  bolde|l  perfoqifications :  but  a 
writer,  even  in  the  mod  Ijvely  defc|riptiqni  tricing 
a  lower  flight,  ought  to  cpntent  himfelf  witl)  fach 
eafy  perfonifications  as  9gree  with  the  tone  of 
mind  infpired  by  the  defcriptlon.  Nor  is  even 
fuch  eafy  perfonification  always  admitted  ;  ibr  in 
plain  narrative,  the  mind,  ferious  and  fedate,  re- 
jects perfonification  altogether.  Strada,  in  his  hi* 
ftory  of  the  Belgic  wars,  has  the  following  paf- 
f^ge»  which,  by  ^  ftrgiped  elevation  above  the  ton^ 
of*  the  fubjed,  deviates  into  burlefque. 

Vix  defcenderat  a  praetoria  navi  Csefar ;  com  foeda 
ftticQ  ciiorta  in  pqrtu  tempeftas,  claiTsm  impetu  disjecit^ 

pr86toriti4 
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prvrtoriam  haiific;  quafi  noa  TeAmtuif  ampUitt  Cteft^ 
rem,  Cac&risqae  fortiinam« 

Lic.  I.  /•  li 

^Neither  do  1  apprpte,  in  Shakefpeard,  th£  fpeech 
of  King  John,  gravely  exhorting  the  citizens  o^ 
Angiers  to  a  furrender ;  though  a  tragic  writer 
lias  much  greater  latitude  than  a  hiftorian.  Take 
the  following  fpecimen : 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  motinted  are  thej  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron-Indignation  'gainft  jour  walls. 

ji3  II,  Sc*  3* 

Secondly,  If  extraordinary  marks  of  refped  to 
a  perfon  of  low  rank  be  ridiculous,  no  lefs  fo  is 
the  perfoniiication  of  a  low  fubjed.  This  rule 
chiefly  regards  defcriptive  perfonification  ;  for  a 
fubjed  can  hardly  be  low  that  is  the  caufe  of  a 
violent  paflion  ;  in  that  circumftance,  at  leaft,  iC 
mutt  be  of  importance.  But  to  alfign  any  rule 
other  than  tafte  merely,  for  avoiding  things  below 
even  defcriptive  perfonification,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  a  hard  taflc^  A  poet  of  fuperior  genius,  pof- 
feffing  the  power  of  inflaming  the  mind,  may  take 
liberties  that  would  be  too  bold  in  others.  Ho- 
rner appears  not  extravagant  in  animating  his 

arts  and  anrows:  nor  Thomfon  in  anima* 
ing   the  feafon^,  the    winds,  the    rains,    the 

dews; 
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dews ;  be  even  ventures  to  animate  the  dim- 
mond,  and  doth  it  with  propriety : 


That  poliih'd  bright 


And  all  its  native  laftre  let  abroad^ 
DareSy  as  it  fparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breaft^ 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  ejes. 

But  there  are  things  familiar  and  bafe,  to  which 
perfonificatidn  cannot  defcend.  In  a  cotnpofed 
ftate  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump  of  matter  even 
in  the  moil  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  in- 
to burlefque : 

How  now  I    What  noife  !    that  fpirit's  poflefied  with 

hafte. 
That  wounds  th'  unrefifting  poftern  with  thefe  ftrokes* 
ShaJkefpear^  Meafurefor  Miafure,  AS  iv.  Sc.  6. 


Or  from  the  (hore 


The  plovers  when  to  fcatter  o'er  th«  heatb» 
And  fing  their  wild  notes  to  the  lift'ning  wajle. 

^bomfon^  Springs  /•  23. 

Speaking  of  a  man^s  hand  cut  oS"  in  battle  : 

Te  decifa  fuum,  Laride,  dextera  quanrit : 
SemianimjBsque  micant  digiti :  ferrumque  retraftant. 

JEmid.  a.  ^^$. 

The  perfonification  here  of  a  hand  is  infufferable, 
efpecially  in  a  plain  narration :  not  to  mention  that 
fuch  a  trivial  incident  is  too  minutely  defcribed. 

The 
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The  fame  obfervation  is  ap{dicaiile  to  aifaftniA 
terms,  which  ought  not  to  be  animated  unleft 
they  have  fome  natural  dignity.  Thomfon,  in 
this  article,  is  licentious  ;  witnefs  the  following, 
ioftances  out  of  many : 

O  vik  of  blifs !  O  fofcly  fwelling  hills ! 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies. 
And  joys  to  fee  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Then  fated  Hunger  bids  ^is  brother  T^birjl 
Frodace  the  mighty  bowl : 
Nor  wanting  is  the  broVm  0£h>ber,  draws 
Mature  and  perfeft,  from  bis  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years,  and  now  bis  bonefi front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent* 

Autumn^  /•  5x5. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  fufficient  to  aroid  improper 
fubjeds  :  fome  preparation  is  necefiarj,  in  order 
to  roufe  the  mind;  for  the  imagination  refufes  its 
aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  leaft,  if  not  inflamed.  Yet 
,  Thomfon,  without  the  leafl  ceremony  or  prepara- 
tion, introduceth  each  feafon  as  a  fenfible  being : 

From  brightening  fields  of  sither  fair  difclos'd. 

Child  of  the  fun,  refulgent  Summer  comes, 

Iq  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth. 

He  comes  attended  by  the  fultry  hours. 

And  ever  fanning  breezes,  on  his  way  ; 

While  from  hii  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 

Averts 
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Averts  her  blafhful  face,  and  earth  aild  ikies 
All  fmiliog  to  bis  hot  dominion  leKves. 

m 

See  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  vary'd  jear; 
Sullen  and  fad  with  all  his  rifitig  train, 
Vapimrif  send  clouds  zxAJlorms. 

Winter^  /.  x  * 

This  has  violently  the  air  of  writing  mechani- 
cally without  tafte.  It  is  not  natural  that  the 
imagination  of  a  writer  (hould  he  fo  much  faeat-» 
ed  at  the  very  commencement  \  and,  at  any  rate,- 
he  cannot  expe£t  fuch  dudrlity  in  his  readers. 
But  if  this  ptaAice  can  be  juftified  by  authori- 
ty, Thomfon  has  one  of^no  mean  not6:  Vidst 
begins  his  firft  eclogue  in  the  following  words  i 

DicitjB,  vos  Mufac,  et  juvenum  memorate  fjuerela»; 

Dicite ;  nam  motas  iplas  ad  Carolina  caates 

£t  requicfle  fuos  perhibeat  vaga  flum'ina  curfu». 

£v6n  Sbakefpeare  is  riot  always  careful  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  this  bold  figure.  Take  the  follow-^ 
ing  inilance  i 


ij^pon  tiiefe  taxations, 


The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  maily  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  fpinfters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers ;  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger, 
And  luck  of  other  means,  in  defp'rate  manner 

Caring 
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Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  ia  uproar. 
And  Danger  Heroes  among  thenu 

Henry  VIIL  AS  i.  Sc.  4. 

Fourthly,  Defcriptive  perfonification,  Hill  more 
than  what  is  paffionate,  ought  to  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  A  reader  warmed, 
with  a  beautiful  fubjedt,  can  imagine,  even  with- 
out paffion,  the  winds,  for  example,  to  be  ani- 
mated :  but  ftill  the  winds  are  the  fubjed  ;  and 
any  aflion  afcribed  to  them  beyond  or  contrary 
to  their  ufual  operation,  appearing  unnatural, 
feldom  fails  to  banilh  the  illufion  altogether :  the 
reader's  imagination,  too,  far  drained,  refufes  its 
aid;  and  the  defcription  becomes  obfcure,  in- 
ftead  of  being  more  lively  and  ftriking.  In  this 
view,  the  following  pafTage,  defcribing  Cleopatra 
on  (bipboard,  appears  to  me  exceptionable  ; 

The  barge  fhe  fat  in,  like  a  bunulh'd  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  fails,  and  fo  perfum'd,  that 
The  winds  were  love-fick  with  'em. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  AB  II.  Sc.  3. 

The  winds  in  their  impetuous  courfe  havefo  much 
the  appearance  of  fury,  that  it  is  eafy  to  figure 
them  wreaking  their  refentment  againft  their  ene- 
'"»'*.8,  by  deftroying  houfes,  fhips,  &c. ;  but  to  fi- 
re them  love-fick,  has  no  refemblance  to  them 
any  circumftance.     In  another  pafTage,  where 
'*  )L.  II.  R  Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  is  alf6  the  fubjed,  the  perfonification 
of  the  air  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds  : 


The  city  call 


Its  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony 
Inthron'd  i'  th'  market-plaqe,  did  fit  alone, 
Whiftling  to  th'  air,  which  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  AS  li.  Sc^  3. 

The  following  perfonification  of  the  earth  or  foil 
is  not  lefs  wild  : 

She  {hall  be  dignifi'd  with  this  high  honour. 
To  bear  my  Lady's  train  ;  left  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  fteal  a  kiij  \ 
And  of  fo  great  a  fayour  growing  proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaftingly. 

T,V)o  Gentleman  of  Verona^  AB  ij.  Sc*  J. 

Shakefpeare,  far  from  approving  fuch  intem- 
perance of  imagination,  puts  this  fpeech  in  the 
mouth  of  a  ranting  lover.  Neither  can  I  reU(h 
what  follows  : 

Omnia  qu^,*  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 
Audit  Eurotas,  juflitque  edifcere  lauros, 
lUe  canit. 

Virgil.  Buc.  vi.  8a. 

The  cheerfulnefs  fingly  of  a  paftoral  fong»  will 

fcarce 
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fcarce  fupportperfonification  in  the  lowed  degree. 
But  admitting^  that  a  river  gently  flowing  may  be 
imagined  a  fenfible  being  liftening  to  a  fong,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  river's  or« 
dering  his  laurels  to  learn  the  fong :  here  all  re- 
femblance  to  any  thing  real  is  quite  loft.  This 
however  is  copied  literally  by  one  of  our  greateft 
poets ;  early  indeed,  before  maturity  of  tafte  or 
judgment : 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along. 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  fong. 

Pope's  Fafioralu  Pqfi*  iv.  /.  13, 

This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  deviation  from  the  rule.  Dulnefs  may  be 
imagined  a  deity  or  idol,  to  be  worihipped  by  bad 
writers;  but  then  fome  fort  of  difguife  is  requifite, 
fome  baftard  virtue  muft  be  beftowed,  to  make 
fuch  worfliip  in  fome  degree  excufable.  Yet  in  the 
Dunciadf  Dulnefs  without  the  leaft  difguife,  is 
made  the  objed  of  worfliip.  The  mind  rejedls  fuch 
a  fidion  as  unnatural ;  for  dulnefs  is  a  defed,  of 
which  even  the  duUeft  mortal  is  afliamed : 

Tlien  he  :  Great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
Firft  in  my  care^  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dulnefs !  whofe  good  old  caufe  I  yet  defend, 
'  ith  whom  my  Mufe  began,  with  whom  fliall  end, 
jr  fince  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praife, 
>  the  laft  honours  of  the  Bull  and  Bays ! 

Kz  O 
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O  thou !  of  bus'nefs  the  direding  foul ! 

To  this  oar  head,  like  bias  to  the  bowl| 

Which  as  more  pond'rous,  n^ade  its  aim  more  tmCf 

Obliquely  wadling  to  the  mark  in  view  : 

O  !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind, 

Still  fpread  a  healing  mifl  before  the  mind : 

Andy  left  we  err  bj  Wit's  wild  dancing  light. 

Secure  us  kindlj  in  our  native  night. 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 

Guard  the  fure  barrier  between  that  and  fenfe ; 

Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread. 

And  hang  fome  curious  cobweb  in  its  ftead  i 

As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itfelf  can  fly. 

And  ponderous  flugs  cut  fwiftlj  through  the  Ikj ; 

As  clocks  to  height  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urg'd  by  the  load  below  2 

Me  Emptinefs  and  Dulnefs  could  infpire, 

And  were  my  elafticity,  and  fire. 

B.  i.  163. 

The  following  inftance  is  ftretched  beyond  all  re- 
femblance  :  it  is  bold  to  take  a  part  or  member  of 
a  living  creature,  and  to  bellow  upon  it  life,  voli- 
tion, and  aftion  :  after  animating  two  fuch  mem- 
bers, it  is  ftill  bolder  to  make  one  envy  the  other ; 
for  this  is  wide  of  any  refcmblance  to  reality  : 


' —  De  noftri  baci 
Meritamenti  fia  giudice  quella, 
Che  la  bocca  ha  piu  bella. 
Tutte  concordemente 
Elefler  la  beliifima  Amarilli ; 
Ed'  ella  i  fuoi  begli  occhi 


Dolcementc 
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I  Dolcemente  chinandoi 

Di  modeflo  roffor  tutta  fi  tinfe, 
!  £  mdfiro  ben,  che  non  men  bella  h  dentro 

I  Di  quel  che  fia  di  fnori » 

O  fofle,  che'l  bel  volto 

Avefle  invidia  all'  onorata  bocca, 

£  s'adornaffe  anch'  egli 
1^  Delia  pnrporea  faa  pompoia  vefta, 

Quafi  volefle  dir,  fon  bello  anch'io. 

Pajior  FidOf  AB  ii.  Sc.  I. 

Fifthly,  The  enthufiafm  of  paffion  may  have 
the  effedl  to  prolong  paffionate  perfonification  : 
but  defcriptive  perfonification  cannot  be  dif- 
patched  in  too  few  words  :  a  circumftantiate  de- 
fcription  diflblves  the  charm,  and  makes  the  at- 
tempt to  perfonify  appear  ridiculous.  Homer 
fucceeds  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows':  but 
fucb  perfonification  fpun  out  in  a  French  tranf- 
lation,  is  mere  burlefque : 

£t  la  fleche  en  furie,  avide  de  fon  fang. 
Part,  vole  ^  lui,  I'atteint,  et  lui  perce  le  flanc. 

Horace  fays  happily, 

Poft  equitem  fedet  atra  Cura. 

Obferve  how  this  thought  degenerates  by  being 
divided,  like  the  former,  into  a  number  of  mi- 
c  parts : 

R3  Un 
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Un  f ou  rempli  d'erreurs,  que  le  I3r0i4>k  acc6Hip«.{iie 
£t  malade  a  la  ville  ai9fi  qu'  a  la  caa]ipft(aet 
£n  vai|i  modte  a  chcval  poiur  jtromper  Con  eoAuif 
Le  Chagrin  monte  en  croupoi  et  g^klope  siYec  lul. 

A  poet,  in  a  fhort  and  lively  ezprelijLon,  may 
animate  his  mufe,  his  genius^  and  even  bis  verfe  : 
but  to  animate  his  verfe,  and  to  addrefs  a  whole 
epiille  to  it,  as  Boifleau  doth  *,  is  infupportable. 

The'  following  paflage  is^not  lefs  faulty : 

Her  fate  is  whirfper'd  by  the  gentle  breespe. 
And  told  in  fighs  to  aU  the  trembling  trees ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood,. 
Her  fate  remurmer  to  the  filver  flood ; 
The  filver  flood,  fo  lately  calm,  appears 
Sweird  with  new  paflion,  and  o'erflows  with  tears ;. 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore^ 
Daphne,  onr  grief !  our  glory !  now  no  more. 

Fope's  Pajiora/s^  iv.  6i. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the 
winds,  the  trees,  the  floods,  provided  the  figure 
be  difpatched  in  a  fingle  exprefiion :  even  in 
that  cafe,  the  figure  feldom  has  a  g<K)d  eflfed  ^ 
becaufe  grief  or  love  of  the  paftoral  kind,  are 
eaufes  rather  too  faint  for  fo  violent  aa  eflfcCt  as* 
imagining  the  winds,  trees,  or  floods,  to  be  fen- 
fible  beings.  Bat  when  this  figure  is  deliberate^ 
ly  fpread  out,  with  great  regularity  and  accura- 

•  EpUUe  10. 


cj,  through  itian^  lines,  the  readet,  inftead  of 
relifhiag  it,  is  ftrack  with  its  ridiculous  appear- 


ance. 
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THIS  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from 
the  fame  principle*  If,  to  humour  a  plain- 
tive paffion,  we  can  beftow  a  momentary  fenfi- 
bility  upon  an  inanimate  objed,  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  beftow  a  momentary  prefence  upon  a 
fenlible  being  who  is  abfent : 

Hinc  Drepani  me  portos  et  illsetabilis  ora 
Accipit.     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempeftatibus  aSus, 
Heu  !  genitorem,  omnis  carae  cafusque  levameni 
Amitto  Anchifen :  bic  me  pater  optime/ejjum 
DefertSf  heu  !  tantb  nequicquam  erepte  periclis. 
Nee  vates  Helenus,  cum  multa  horrenda  moneref> 
H08  mihi  praedixit  luftns  \  non  dira  Gelseno. 

JEneid.  iii.  707. 

Strike  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in 
the  iile  of  mift,  the  fpoufe  of  my  lore*  Doft  thou  raife 
thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  falls  of  Cuchullin  ? 
The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  ihall 
flf^ciive  thee  for  my  fiiils.     Retire,  for  it  is  night  my 

e^  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.     Retire  to  the 

R  4  hall 
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hall  of  my  f eafts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  pafl ; 
fer  I  will  not  return  till  the  fterm  of  war  is  gone.  O 
Connal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arrns^  and  fend  her  from  mj 
mind :  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bo« 
fom'd  daughter  of  Sorglan 

Fimga/f  b.  u 

SpeakiDg  of  Fingal  abfent : 

Happy  are  thy  people »  O  Fingal  \  thine  arm  (hall 
fight  their  battles.  Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers  \ 
the  wifefi  in  the  days  of  their  peace  :  thou  fpeakeft,  and 
thy  thon&nds  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of 
thy  fteel.     Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal. 

This  figure  is  fometimes  joined  with  the  for- 
mer :  things  inaninciate,  to  qualify  them  for  li« 
ftening  to  a  paffionate  expoftulation,  are  not  on- 
ly perfonified,  but  alfo  conceived  to  be  prefent : 

£t  fi  fata  Defim,  li  mens  non  laeva  fuiilett 
Impalerat  ferro  Argolicas  fcedare  latebras  : 
iTrofaque  nunc  Jlares^  Priamiquc  arx  alt  a  manereu, 

Mneid.  ii.  54^ 

Helena.    '  Poor  Lord,  is't  I 

That  chafe  thee  from  hy  country,  and  ezpofe 
Xhofe  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event. 
Of  non-fparing  war  ?    And  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  tht;  iportive  court,  where  thou 
'Walt  ihot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of 
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Of  tmtkj  muikets  i    0  you  leaden  meffengerst 
That  ride  upon  the  Tiolent  fpeed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  falfc  aim ;  pierce  the  fiill  moving  air 
That  fings  with  piercing  ;  do  not  tonch  my  Lord. 

AlPs  well  thai  ends  vhII^  A9  III.  Sc.  4« 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thouiand  fwords,  {aid  Nathos, 

with  a  fmile  :  the  £bns  of  car-l^ome  Uihoth  will  never 

tremble  in  danger*    Why  doft  thou  roll  with  all  thy 

{bsm,  thou  roaring  fea  of  Ullin?  why  do  ye  ruftle  on 

your  dark  wings,  ye  whiftling  tempefts  of  the  iky  ?  Do 

ye  think,  ye  fiorms,  that  ye  keep  Nadios  on  the  coafi  ? 

No ;  his  foul  detains  him ;  children  of  the  night !  AU 

thos,  bring  my  father's  arms,  &c. 

FingaL 

Whither  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  (aid  the  King  of 

Morven !      Doft  thou  ruftle  in  the    chambers  of   the 

foQth,  and  purfue  the  ftiower  in  other   lands  \    Why 

comeft  not  thou  to  my  fails,  to  the  blue  face  of  my 

feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  King 

is  abfent. 

Tingah 

Baft  thou  left  thy  bine  courfe  in  heaven,  golden<« 
hair'd  fon  of  the  iky !  The  weft  hath  opened  its  gates  \ 
the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there*  The  wavea  gather  to 
behold  thy  beauty :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads ; 
they  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy  fleep ;  but  they  ihrink  away 
w  ithfear.  Reft  in  thy  ihadowy  cave,  O  Sun !  and  let 
thy  return  be  in  joy. 

FingaL 

lughter  of  Heaven,  fair   art  thou !   the  filence  of 
face  is  pleafant.     Thou  comeft  forth  in  lovelineis  : 

the 


J 
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the  ftars  attend  tfaj  blue  fteps  in  the  eaft.  The  dondf 
rejoice  in  th  j  prefence,  O  Moon  1  and  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  fide«*  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of 
the  night  ?  The  ftars  are  afltamed  in  thy  prefence,  and 
turn  afide  their  fparkling  eyes.  Whither  doft  thon  re- 
tire from  thy  courfei  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  counte- 
nance grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Offian  ?  Dwelleft 
thouinthefliadowof'^rie£?  Haye  thy  fifters  fallen  from 
lieaven  ?  and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night  no 
more  ?  ■  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light ;  and  often 
doft  thou  retire  to  moum.-«— — But  thou  thyfelf  flialt,  one 
night,  fail ;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The 
ftars  will  then  lift  their  heads :  they,  who  in  thy  pre- 
fence  were  aftiamed,  will  rejoice. 

Fi^gaL 

This  figure,  like  all  others,  requires  an  agita- 
tion of  mind.  In  plain  narrative,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  it 
has  no  good  effed : 

■  Fauno  Picus  pater ;  isque  parentem 

Te,  Satume,  refert ;  tu  fanguinis  ultimus  audor. 

JEtuid.  vii.  48« 


SiCCTt 
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Sect.  III. — Hyperbole. 

IN  this  figure,  by  which  an  objed  is  magnified 
or  dlminifhed  beyond  truth,  we  have  anothejr 
efied  of  the  foregoing  principle.  An  objefl:  of  an 
uncommon  fize,  either  very  great  of  its  kind  or 
very  little,  ftrikes  us  with  furprife ;  and  this  emo-- 
tion  produces  a  momentary  conviAion  that  the 
objed  is  greater  or  lefs  than  it  is  in  reality  * :  the 
fame  effect,  precifely,  attends  figurative  grandeur 
or  littlenefs ;  and  hence  the  hyperbole,  which  cx- 
preiFes  that  momentary  convidtion.  A  writer,  ta- 
king advantage  of  this  natural  delufion^  warms  his 
defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole :  and  the 
reader,  even  in  his  coolefl  moments,  relifhes  the 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of 
nature  upon  a  glowing  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  a  wri- 
ter is  commonly  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by 
a  hyperbole  than  in  diminifliing.  The  reafon  is, 
that  a  minute  objeA  contrads  the  mind,  and  fet- 
ters its  power  of  imagination ;  but  that  the  mind, 
dilated  and  inflamed  with  a  grand  objed):,  moulds 

objefts 

•  See  Ghap.  8, 


1 
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objeds  for  its  gratification  with  great  facility. 
Longinus,  with  refped  to  diminifhing  hyperbole, 
quotes  the  following  ludicrous  thought  from  a  co- 
mic poet :  "  He  was  owner  of  a  bit  of  ground 
^*  no  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  letter  */'  But, 
for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole  has  by 
far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objeds ;  of 
which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  laod  which  thoa  fceft,  to  thee  will  I  give 
.it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.    And  I  will  make  thy 
feed  as  the  daft  of  the  earth ;  fo  that  if  a  man  can  nmii- 
ber  the  duft  of  the  earth,  then  flxall  thy  feed  alfo  be  num- 
bered. 

Genets,  xiii.  15,  x6. 

nia  Tel  intadsB  fegetis  pec  fumma  volaret 
Gramina :  nee  teneras  curfu  Isefiflet  ariftas.  - 

JEmid.  vn.  8o8, 


— —  Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vafto» 
Sorbet  in  abmptum  flu&us,  mrfusqae  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternosy  et  fidera  verberat  unda. 

JEmtd.  iil.  421. 


Horificis  juxta  tonat  Mtm  minis. 


Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nubemi 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  ct  candente  favilla : 
Attdlttqne  globos  fianunamm,  et  fidera  lambit. 

iCii^xV.  iii.  571. 

Speaking 


•* 


*  Chap.  3X«  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime. 
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Speaking  of  Polyphemus : 

■         Ipfc  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 


Sidera. 

JEneid.  iii.  619. 


When  he  fpeaks, 


The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  Hill. 

Henry  V.  jlO  i.  Sc.  1. 

Now  Ihield  with  fhield,  with  helmet  helmet  dos'd. 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 
Hofi  againft  hoS  with  ihadowj  fquadrons  drew, 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew. 
Vidors  and  vanquiib'd  join  promifcuous  cries. 
And  ihrilling  ihouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ; 
With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp'rj  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  flaughter'd  herpe?  fwel}  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad^  iv.  508, 

The  following  may  alfo  pafs,  though  far  ftretched. 

£  conjungendo  ^  temerario  ardire 
£ftrema  forza,  e  infaticabil  lena 
Vien  che  fi'impetuofo  il  ferro  gire, 
Che  ne  trema  la  terra,  e'l  ciel  balena. 

GierufaUm^  cant,  vu^*  46. 

Quinlilian  *  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natu- 
ral :  "  For,"  fays  he,  "  not  contented  with  truth, 
"  wc  naturally  incline  to  augment  or  diminifh 
'      yond  it ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is 
miliar  even  among  the  vulgar    and  illite- 

"  rate  :'• 


om^m 


L.  8.  cap.  6.  in  ftui 
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"  rate :"  and  he  adds,  very  juftly,  "  That  the  hy- 
*'  perbole  is  then  proper,  ^^hen  the  fubje^l  of  itfelf 
•*  exceeds  the  commoa  meafure/*  From  theie 
premifes,  one  would  not  exped  the  following  in- 
ference, the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying 
this  figure  of  fpeech,  **  Cpnceditur  enim  amplius 
*'  dicere,  quia  dici  quantum  eft  non  poteil :  meli- 
'^  usque  ultra  quam  citra  ftat  oratio/'  (We  arc 
indulged  to  fay  more  than  enough,  becaufe  we 
cannot  fay  enough ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  above 
than  under).  In  the  name  of  wonder,  why 
this  childifh  reafoning,  after  obferViog  that  the 
hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ?  I  could 
not  relift  this  perfonal  ftroke  of  criticifm  ;  in* 
tended  not  againft  our  author,  for  no  human  crea«- 
ture  is  exempt  from  error,  but  againft  the  blind 
veneration  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient  clafiic  wri- 
ters, without  diftinguiihing  their  blemifhes  from 
their  beauties* 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  ere£ted,  I  proceed,  as 
in  the  firft  fedlion,  to  the  rules  by  which  it  ought 
to  be  governed.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  a 
capital  fault,  to  introduce  an  hyperbole  in  thede- 
fcription  of  any  thing  ordinary  or  familiar ;  for 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural,  being 
deftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  inftance,  where  the  fubjedl  is  ex- 
tremely familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  fliore 
after  a  fhipwrec]^. 
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I  faw  him  beat  the  fnrges  uader  him. 

And  ride  upon  their  h^ick3  i  be  trode  the  vrater  ; 

Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 

The  furge  moil  fwoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  luftj  flrokes 

To  xh*Jbore^  that  o'er  his  wave-borne  bafis  bow'd^ 

As  ftoopiog  to  relieve  him* 

TCemp^^  AB  11.  Sc.  i« 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from 
what  is  faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the 
tone  of  anjfrdifpiriting  pafiion :  for  row  in  particu« 
lar  will  never  prompt  fuch  a  figure  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  following  hyperboles  mud  be  con-« 
demned  as  unnatural : 

JT*  Ricb»  Aumerle,  thou  weep'ft,  my  tender-hearted 
couiin ! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears  : 
Our  fighsy  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer-corUt 
And  make  a  dearth  in'tbis  revolting  land. 

Richard  II.  J6i  ill.  Sc.  6« 

Praw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  loweft  ftream 
Po  kifs  the  moil  exalted  fhores  of  all. 

Julius  Cafar^  AS  I.  Sc*  I4 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wifli  to  fucceed,  ought 

^r^ays  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought 

particular  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or 

expreiEon, 


/ 


/ 
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expreffion«  till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  pre- 
pared.  For  that  reafon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  a  work  can  never  be  in  its  place. 
/  Example : 

Jftm  pauca  aratro  jugera  regisB 
Moles  relinquent. 

Herat*  Carm»  L  x.  ode  15. 

The  niceft  point  of  all,  is  to  afcertain  the  natu- 
'  ral  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond  which  being 
pverftrained  it  hath  a  bad  effed.  Longinus,  in 
the  above-cited  chapter,  with  great  piopriety  of 
thought,  enters  a  caveat  againft  an  hyperbole  of 
this  kind :  he  compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which 
relaxes  by  overftraining,  and  produceth  an  effefk 
diredly  oppofite  to  what  is  intended.  To  afcer- 
tain any  precife  boundary,  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impra&icable.  Mine  (hall  be  an  humbler  taflc, 
which  is,  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  I  reckon 
overftrained  hyperbole;  and  I  fhall  be  brief  upon, 
them,  becaufe  examples  are  to  be  found  every 
where :  no  fault  is  more  common  among  writers 
of  inferior  rank ;  and  in  (lances  are  found  even 
among  claffical  writers ;  witnefs  the  following 
hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an  Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer : 

In  fiogle  oppofition  hand  to  hand, 

J]e  did  confound  the  belt  part  of  an  bour 

In 
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In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Tihree  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement!  of  fwift  Severn's  flood, 
Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firji  Party  Henry  IV.  AB  I.  Sc.  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V., 

England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time  : 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command : 
His  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams  : 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  : 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againil  their  faces. 
What  fliouid  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

Firfi  Party  Henry  VI.  jia  I.  Sc.  I. 

Se  tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo  foffero  penne, 
II  cielo  foiTe  carta,  il  mare  inchoftro, 
Non  bafteriano  a  defcrivere  la  minima 
Parte  delle  voftre  perfettioni, 

Se  tante  Ungue  havefii^  e'tante  voci. 
Quant'  occhi  il  cielo,  e  quante  arene  il  mare,    • 
Perderian  tutto  il.fuono,  e  la  favella 
Nel  dire  a  pieno  le  voftri  lodi  inmienfi. 

Guarinu 

7ot.n.  s  It 
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It  is  ohktvzhUf  that  a  hyperbd^,  even  the 
xttoft  extravagant,  commonly  produces  feme  emo- 
tion :  the  prefent  hyperbole  is  an  exception  ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  that  numbers,  in  which  the  extra- 
vagance entirely  confifts,  make  no  impreffion 
upon  the  imagination  when  they  exceed  what 
can  eafily  be  conceived. 

Laftly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced 
with  all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  feweft  words  poffible :  as  it  cannot  be 
relilhed  but  in  the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the 
mind,  a  leifurely  view  diflblves  the  charm,  and 
difcovers  the  defcription  to  be  extravagant  at  leaft, 
and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This  fault  is  pal- 
pable in  a  fonnet  which  pafieth  for  one  of  the 
moft  complete  in  the  French  language.  Phillis, 
in  a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to 
outfliine  the  fun  as  he  outfhines  the  ftars, 

Le  filence  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  Tottde, 
L'air  devenoit  ferain  et  TOUmpe  vermeil, 
Et  ramowreiix  2^phir  affranchi  du  fommeil, 
.Reffufcitoit  les  flenrs  d^une  halei&e  f^conda. 

L'Aurore  d^ployoit  Tor  de  fa  trefie  blonde, 
£t  fexnoit  de  nibis  le  chemin  du  foleil ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  yeaoit  au  plus  grand  appareii 
u'il  foit  jamais  venu  pour  fedairer  le  aoiide« 


^. 


Qaand  la  jeune  PhilHs  au  vifage  riant, 
Sorta&t  de  fon  palais  plus  daiv  que  Tori 


orient. 

Fit 


tit  voir  U1I6  lamSei^  et  pins  vvr€  et  plus  belle. 
Sacre  flsmbean  dii  joilr,  n^en  £oj€z  point  jalout.  ; 
V0U8  parAtes  alors  aoffi  pea  devaat  elle, 
Qne  les  feus  de  la  niiit  avoieat  fait  devant  tdus* 

UailiviJii. 

* 

^here  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefled  in  a 
iingle  line,  which  gives  more  luftre  to  a  joung 
beauty^  than  the  whole  of  this  muoh^abottred 
poem : 

Up  rofe  the  fniii  and  up  rofe  Emeli^. 


Sect.  IV. — 77^^  Means  or  Injlrument  conceived 
to  be  the  Agent* 

WHEN  we  funrey  a  number  of  cohneAed 
objeds,  that  which  makes  the  greateft 
figure  employs  chiefly  our  attention  ;  and  the 
emotion  it  raifes^  if  lively,  prompts  us  even  to 
exceed  nature. in  the  conception* we  form  of  iL 
Take  the  following  examples : 

For  Melens'  ion  Alcides'  rage  had  flain* 

A  broken  rock  tht/orce  of  Pirua  threw. 

» 

'  thele  inftancesy  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the 

B  2  force 
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force  of  Pirus,  being  the  capital  circumftaiieeSp 
are  fo  far  exalted  as  to  be  coDceived  the  agetat& 
Xhat  produce  the  effeds. 

In  the  following  inftances,  hunger  being  the 
chief  circumftance  in  the  defgription,  is  itfeif 
imagined  to  be  the  patient. 

'  Whofe  hunger  has  not  tafted  food  thefe  three  days, 

Jane  Siorr^ . 


As  when  thtjbrcf 


Of  fubterranean  wind  txanfports  a  hill. 

Paradi/e  Loji. 


As  when  the  potent  roif^ 


Of  Amram's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

Wav'd  round  the  coafi,  upcall'd  a  pitchy  cloud 

Oflocnfts.  . 

Paradi/e  lo^. 


.  Sect.  Y.-^A  Figure,  which,  among  related 
ObJe£ls,  extends  the  Properties  of  one  to  an-^ 
other. 

THIS  figure  is  not  dignified  with  a  proper 
name,  becauie  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
writers.      It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  this 
work ;  and  muil  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  for- 
merly 


merly  handled,  as  dependiAg  on  a  differeat  prio* 


clple.    Giddy  brink,  Jomal  winCf  daring.wfiund^ 
are  examples  of  this  figure.  .  Heie  are  adjectives  • 
that  cannot  be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  the 
ibbftantires  to  which  they  are  joined  :  a  brinks 
fer  example,  cannot  bQ  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe, 
either  proper  or  figurative, .that  can  fightfy  any!- 
of  its  q  aalities  or  attribotes*    When  we  examine . 
attentively  the  expreffion,  we  difcover^  that  a 
brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that  effedt. 
in  tbofe  who  ftand  on  it«     In  the  fame  maniser 
a  wound  is  faid  to  be  darings  riot  with  refped:  to- 
itfel^  bnt  with  refpeA  to  the  boldnefsof  the  per- 
fon  who  inflids  it :  told  wine  is  faid  to  htj9vial^ 
as  infpiring  mirth  and  jollity.    Thus  the  attrir 
butes  of  one  fubjed  are  extended  to  another  wHh^ 
which  it  is  conneded ;  and  the  expreffiob  of  fuch 
t  thought  muft  be  confidere^  as  a  figure^  becaufi^: 
the  attribute  is  not  applicable  to  the  fubjed  in: 
any  proper  fenfe. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  figure,  which 
we  fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle 
Ihall  we  refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  privilege  to  alter 
the  nature  of  things,  and  at  pleafure  to  bellow 
attributes  upon  a  fubje<ft  to  which  they  do  not  be- 
long ?  We  have,  had  often  occafion  to  inculcate, 
that  the  mind  pafieth  eafily  and  fweetly  along  a 
ia  of  conneded  objeds  ;  and,  where  the  ob- 
ts  are  intimately  conneded,  that  it  is  difpofed 
rarry  along  the  good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to 

S3  '      another ; 


tra 


another ;  efpeciall j  wben  it  is  io  an^  degree  in- 
flamed with  thefe  properties  *•  From  this  prin- 
ciple is  derived  the  figure  under  confideration. 
Language,  invented  for  the  communication  of 
thought,  would  he  imperfed,  if  it  were  pot  ex- 
preifiveeven  of  the  flighter  propenfities  aqd  more 
delicate  feejings :  but  language  cannot  remain  fo 
imperfed  among  a  people  who  hare  received  anj 
polifli  \  becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal 
feeling,  and  is  gradually  improved  to  expreis 
Tvhatever  pafles  in  the  min4»  Thus,  for  example, 
wben  a  fword  in  the  band  of  a  coward,  is  termed 
a  co%var4 fword,  the  expreffion  is  fignificative  of 
an  internal  operation  ;  for  the  mind,  in  paffing 
from  the  agent  to  its  inftrumeht,  is  difpo&d  to 
extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the  formier. 
Governed  by  the  fame  principle,  we  fay  HJiemng 
fear,  by  extending  the  attribute  UJiemng  of  the 
man  who  liftens,  to  the  paflion  with  which  he  is 
moved.  In  the  expreffion,  bold  deed,  or  audax 
f acinus,  we  extend  to  the  effed  what  properly  be- 
lofligs  to  the  caufe.  But  not  to  wafte  tin^e  by  ma- 
king a  commentary  upon  every  expreffion  of  this 
kind,  the  beft  way  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
fubjed,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  different  rela- 
tions that  may  give  occafion  to  this  figure.  And 
in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the 

figure 

f  See  Chap.  2.  Fart  i.  S^d.  5. 
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figure  can  nevet  have  any  grace  but  where  the 
relations  are  of  the  moft  intimate  kind. 

I.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  exprefled  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  effefl. 

Audax  facinus. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  hold  difcovery  make. 

A&  impious  mortal  gt^T«  the  dating  wound* 


-To  my  adventurous  fong. 


That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  foar. 

Paradife  Lift* 

2.  An  attribute  of  the  effed  ezpreffed  as  an 
attribute  of  the  caufe, 

Quos  periifle  ambos  mf§ra  cienfebam  ifl  mari, 

Plautus. 

No  wonder^  fallen  fuch  %  pernicious  height. 

Paradife  Lofi. 

3*  An  eSed  exprdTed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
caufe. 

» 

Jovial  wine^  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  nighty  Muflng 
midnight,  Panting  height,  Afloniih'd  thought,  Mourn- 
ful gloon^. 

Calling  a  dim  religious  light, 

Miltottf  Comus. 

S4  And 
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And  the  merry  bells  ring  roupd, 
And  ih^  jocund  rebecks  found. 

Milton^  Allegro, 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjed  beftowed  upon  one 
of  its  parts  or  members. 

Longing  ariifs. 

It  was  the  nightingale  and  not  the  lark. 

That  pierc'd  xht  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  A^  ill.  Sc.  7. 


Oh,  lay  bj 


Thofe  ihoft  ungentle  looks  and  angry  weapons  \ 
Unlefs  you  mean  my  griefs  and  killing  fears 
Should  ftretch  me  out  at  your  rel«ntlefs  feet. 

Fair  Pufiunt^  J8  ill, 


»*  I 


And  readj  now 


To  ftoop  with  wearied  wing  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  b2re  outfide  of  this  world. 

Paradife  loj,  i.  3. 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inftru- 
ment  with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  fhells ! 

p.  An  attribiftQ  of  tl>e  agent  ^irep  to  the  ful^r 
je£t  upon  which  it  operates. 

High'climhing  hill, 

Milton. 

7*  A 
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7.  A  quality  of  one  fubjed  given  to  another. 

Icciy  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis* 

Horai.  Carm.  /.  z.  ode  19. 

» 

When  {aple£s  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  bring  thj  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

Shdkefpeart. 

Bj  arty  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  def  p 
And  howling  tempeft,  fleers  xhtftarlefs  fhip. 

Iliai^  zxiii.  385. 

Then^  noting  loath,  th*  enamour'd  fair  he  led. 
And  fnnk  tranfported  on  the  confcious  bed. 

O^ij^/,  viii.  337. 

Kfiupid  fDoment  motionlels  ihe  fiood. 

Summer  il.lljfi. 

'  8.  A  circomftance  conneded  with  a  fabjed, 
expre^ed  as  ^  qualitpr  of  tt^e  fubje<^» 

« 

M^ee%y  fummU* 

^Tis  ours  the  chance  o'^ fighting  fields  to  trj. 

Oh  !  had  I  dy'd  before  that  well-fought  wall. 

Odyjfey,  v.  355. 

'    •  ■  t        ■ 

from  tl}if  tabl«  if:  appears,  thgt  l^e  a4pfDing  a 
fe  with  an  attribute  of  the  eSe£t,  is  not  fp 
eeable  as  the  oppofite  expreifion.    The  pro- 

5^ 
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grefs  from  caufe  to  effe€t  is  nataral  and  eafy : 
the  oppofite  progrefs  refembles  retrograde  mo- 
tion ^ ;  arid  therefore  panting  height^  ajloniflpi 
ihtmght^  are  ftrained  and  uncouth  expreffions, 
which  a  writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  lefs  ftrained,  to  apply  to  a  fubjed  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong  to 
It  in  fome  fufure  ftate : 


Submerfasque  obrue  puppes. 


And  mighty  ruim  fall. 


Mmid.  i.  73. 


//iW,  V.  41  !• 
Impious  foos  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  That  the  pro^ 
perty  of  one  fubjed  ought  not  to  be  beilowed  upon 
another  with  which  that  property  is  incongruous; 

King  Ricl.  How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  oiur  prefence  ? 

Richard  II.  AB  III.  Sk^6. 

The  connection  between  an  awfid  fuperior  and 

his  fubmiflive  dependent  is  fo  intimate,  that  an 

llttribute  may  readily  be  transferred  from  the 

one  to  the  other :  but  awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo 

transferred^  becaufe  it  is  inconiiflent  with  fub« 

miffion* 

Sxct; 


•  gee  (Ihap.  K. 


■««■«% 
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Sect.  Vh-^Mctapbor  and  Allegory. 

A  Metaphor  differs  from  a  firaile,  in  form 
only,  not  in  fubftance :  in  a  fimile,  the  two 
fubje<5ts  are  kept  diflindl  in  the  expreffion,  as  well 
as  in  the  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two  fub- 
jeds  are  kept  diftind  in  the  thought  only,  not  in 
the  expreiiion*     A  hero  refembles  a  lion,  and, 
upon  that  refemblance,  many  fimiles  have  been 
raifed  by  Homer  and  other  poets.    But  inftead 
of  refembling  a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  and  feign  or  figure  the  hero  to  be  a 
lion  :  by  that  variation  the  fimile  is  converted 
into  a  metaphor ;  which  is  carried  on  by  defcri^ 
bing  all  the  qualities  of  a  lion  that  refemble 
thofe  of  the  hero.    The  fundamental  pleafure 
here,  that  of  refemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought. 
An  additional  pleafure  arifes  from  the  expref- 
fion :  the  poet,  by  figuring  his  hero  to  be  a  lion, 
goes  on  to  defcribe  the  lion  in  appearance,  but 
in  reality  the  hero ;  and  his  defcription  is  pecu- 
liarly beautiful,  by  e^tpreffing  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms,  which,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
lion.     This  will  better  be  under  flood  by  ex- 
nples.   A  f^inily  conne^ed  with  a  common  pa« 

rent. 
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rent,  refembles  a  tree,  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
which  are  conneded  with  a  common  root :  but 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  family  is  figured,  not  bare- 
ly to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree  ;  and  then 
the  fimile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in 
the  following  manner : 

Edward's  fcven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one. 
Were  fcv'n  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  deft^nies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo'fter, 
One  flouriihing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  fummer-leaves  all  fa4ed. 
By  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloody  axe. 

Kicbard  IT.  AS  J.  Sc.  3* 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea  : 

.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  fliallows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat, 
'  And  we  mull  take  the  current  while  it  ferve^, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures, 

Julius  Cafar^  AEi  IV.  Sc.  5. 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  b&  a  garland  of 
powers. 

Hot/pur.  I  i      ■  Wou'd  to  heav'n, 

Tby  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  t 
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Pr.  Henry*  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee, 
Aiid  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft, 
rU  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head, 

Firft  Part,  Henry  IV.  AS  v.  Sc.  9. 

« 

Figuring' a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion and  honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 


•Oh,  boys,  this  ftory 


The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  fwords ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firft  with  the  beft  of  note.     Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 
And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.     But  in  one  night, 
A  ftorm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves  ; 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Cymbeline^  AB  ill.  &.  3- 

Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  ibells,  faid  Swaran  of 
,  the  dark-brown  ihield.     In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of 
fpring  \  in  war,  the  mountain-ftorm.     Take  now  my 
hand  in  friendihip,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven. 

J  Fingal. 

Thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty 
Offian.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft :  my 
tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  loYel/* 
tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round 
*"'^ :  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  dcfart, 
I  laid  my  green  head  low :  the  fpring  returned  with 
fliowers,  "btrt  tio  leafuf THiirie  arofe. 

'  tiiigaU 


%y9  ncvKti.  Icvi.  ^6$ 

I  am  aware  that  tte  term  metaphor  has  been 
ufed  in  a  more  extenfivc  fenfe  than  I  give  it ;  but 
I  thought  it  of  confequence,  in  a  difquifition  o( 
fome  intricacy,  to  confine  the  term  to  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  feparate  from  it  things  that  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  different  names.  An  allegory  dif- 
fers from  a  metaphor ;  and  what  I  would  choofe 
to  call  a  figure  offpeecb^  differs  from  both.  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  thefe  differences.  A  metaphor  is 
defined  above  to  be  an  a£):  of  the  imagination^ 
figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  allegory 
requires  no  fuch  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figu« 
red  to  be  another :  it  confifts  in  choofing  a  fub- 
je£t  having  properties  or  circumftances  refembling 
thofe  of  the  principal  fubjed ;  and  the  former  is 
defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  the 
latter ;  the  f ubjed  thus  reprefented  is  kept  out 
of  view ;  we  are  left  to  difcover  it  by  refleftion  j 
and  we  are  pleafed  with  the  difcovery,  becaufe 
it  is  our  own  work.  Quintilian  *  gives  the  fol- 
lowing inftance  of  an  allegory  : 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

f'luftu«.    O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa  portuni. 

Horat.  lib,  i.  ode  i^ 

and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words : 
Totusque  ille  Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  re-> 

publica. 


mm^>mmtm,^mmmmmmmi%  *i    M.  i     —— ^i— <» 


*  L.  8,  cap.  6.  feft«  2. 
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^*  publica^  fludaum  tcmpeftated  pro^  bellis  civili- 
^  bus,  portum  pro  pace,  atque  Concordia,  dicat.*' 

A  finer  or  more  corred  allegory  is  not  to  be 
found  than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is 
made  to  reprefent  God's  own  people  the  Jews. 

Thou  haft  brought  a  Tine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  haft  caft 
out  the  heatheuy  and  planted  it.  Thou  didft  caufe  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  its  fhadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  Why  haft  thou  then  broken 
down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  which  pafs  do  pluck  her  ? 
The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wafte  it,  and  the  wild 
beaft  dotb  devour  it.  Return,  we  befeech  thee,  O  God 
of  hofts  :  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  and  vifit 
this  vine,  and  die  vineyard  thy  right  hand  hath  plant- 
ed, and  the  branch  thou  madeft  ftrong  for  thyfelf • 

ffalm  8o« 

In  a  word,  an  allegory  is  in  every  refped  fioiilar 
to  an  hierogly  phical  painting,  excepting  only  that 
words  are  ufed  inftead  of  colours.  Their  effe^^a 
are  precifely  the  fame  :  a  hieroglyphic  raifes  two 
images  in  the  mind  \  one  feen,  which  reprefents 
one  not  feen :  an  allegory  does  the  (ame ;  the  re- 
prefentative  fubjed  is  defcribed ;  and  refemblance 
leads  us  to  apply  the  defcription  to  the  fubjed:  re- 
prefented.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  there  is  no  fie- 
on  of  the  imagination  employed,  as  in  a  meta- 
hor,  nor  a  ceprefentative  fubjed  introduced,  as 

in 
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in  an  alIegorj»  This  figure,  as  its  name  implies; 
Regards  the  expreffion  only,  not  the  thought ;  and 
it  may  be  defined,  the  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  what  is  proper  to  it.-  Thus  yonth, 
or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  exprefled  figuratively 
by  morning'  of  life:  morning  is  the  beginning  of 
the  day';  and  in  that  view  it  is  employed  to  fig- 
nify  the  beginning  of  any  other  feries,  life  efpe« 
cially,  the  progrefs  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days. 

Figures  of  fpeech  are  referved  for  a  feparate 
fedion  ;  but  metaphor  and  allegory  are  fo  much 
connected,  that  they  muft  be  handled  together : 
,  the  rules  particularly  for  diftinguifhing  the  good 
from  the  bad,  are  common  to  both.  We  ihall 
therefore  proceed  to  thefe  rules,  after  adding  fome 
examples  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  an  allegory. 
Horace,  fpeaking  of  his  love  to  Fyrrba,  which 
was  now  extinguiihed,  exprefleth  himfelf  thus  : 


-Me  tabula  facer 


Votivi  paries  indicat  uvida 
SufpendilTe  potenti 
Veftimenta  maris  Deo. 

Carm,  /.  i.  ode  5. 


Again : 


Phoebus  volentem  prselia  me  loqui, 
Vidas  tt  urbes,  increpuit  lyri  : 
Ne  parva  Tyrxeobam  per  asquor 
Vela  darem. 

Carm.  /.  5.  ode  15. 


i^im.  Grreat  liords,  wife  men  nt*et  fit  a&d  wail 
their  lofis. 
Bat  dieftrly  feek  how  te  redre&  their  harms. 
What  though  the  niaft  he  now  thrown  overhoard. 
The  caUe  hroke,  the  holding  anchor  loft. 
And  half  our  failors  iTwallow'd  in  ^e  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftilL    Is't  meet,  that  he 
Shoold  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearfiii  eyes,  add  water  to  the  &a, 
And  give  more  ftjength  to  that  which  hath  too  much  ; 
While  in  his  mo^  the  ihip  fplits  on  the  rock. 
Which  induftr  J  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  ibame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

TTbird  Party  Hemy  VI.  JS  V.  Sc.  5. 

Oroamoie.  Ha !  thou  haft  tous'd 
The  lion  in  his  den :  he  ftalks  abroad. 
And  the  wide  fbreft  treml|le3  at  his  roar* 
I  find  the  danger  now, 

OrooHoio^  A£i  ill.  5r.  2. 

Mj  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 

hill.    He  fenced  it,  gathered  cut  the  ftones  thereof, 

planted  it  with  the  choiccft  vines,  built  a  tower  in  the 

midft  of  it,  and  alfo  made  a  wine-prefs  therein :  he 

looked  that  it  (hould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 

forth  wild  grapes.    And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 

&lem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 

tne  and  my  vineyard.    What  could  have  been  done 

more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?  Where* 

^    ?,  when  I  looked  that  it  ihould  bring  forth  grapes, 

1     ight  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?    And  now  go  to ;  I  will 

you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard :  I  will  take 

7  the  hedge  thereof,  aqd  it  ihall  be  eaten  up ;  and 

roi.«  11.  T  break 


break  dAwn'tlM  miU  tliQtieof ,.  nd  Jt  iktllbe  trodden 
down.  And  I  will  lay  it  wafte.:  it  fb|d)pot  be  pruned, 
nor  digged)  b4^  th^tp  fluU  oome  up  brieTs  ^d  Uv>r/BS  : 
I  will. *lfo  fPiwwwJ  .^t^  cJoH^a  tj^at  ti^ty^^^ugf^^pi 
upon  it.  For  tbe  yio^jard  aftthQ.'Lordt  9^  h]ofts,iS't|ie 
boufe  of  lira^f  •|ip4:  tbe  q^ii  pf  :Jud|iU:ibi?  ^eafaat 
plant. 


'«     .   i 


^The  rules  that  govern  metaphors,  and  allegp- 
ries,  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  cohftrudion  of  thefe 
figures,  comes  under  the  firft  kind :  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  introdudion  coipes  under  the 
other.  I  begij)  .with  TVles  of  the  firft  kind ;  fome 
of  which  coincide  with  thofe  already  given  for 
fimiles ;  fome  are  peculiar  t6  meta'jiJiiors  and  allc* 
gories.  '  '  .      * 

And,  in  the  firft "plaie,  it  has  been  ol^ferved, 
that  a  fimile  cannot  l?e  agreeable  where  the  re- 
femblance  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  faint.  This 
holds  equally' in  metaphor  alid  allegory  ^''&tid 
the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  all.  Iii  the  following 
inftinces,  the  refemblancc  is  tofa' faint  to  be 
agrieeable.  '     •  • 

Mattpffft, '  ' '    But  there's  no  bottom  ^  none    ' 

In  my  vbluptuoufnefs  :  your  wives,  your  daugbtersj 

« 

Your  mxtrotis  and  ydur  maids,  could  hot  fill  up 
Thie  ciftem  of  my  Inft. 

The  .beftiwsiy  to  judge  of  thja  mfetapbor^  is  to 
convert  it  into  a^fimilc}  \^lMch  would  be  bad» 

becaufe 
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becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  vefemblaoce  between 
luit.and  a  ciftern,  or  betwixt  cnoixnous  luft  and 
a  large  ciftern. 

Again:    ' 

He  cannot  buckle  his  diftempcr'd  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Macbetby  AS  v.  Sc.  %. 

There  is  no  refcmblancc  between  a  diftempered 
caufe  and  any  body  .^at  csin  be  confined  within 

a  belt*-:      i  -  .  '.'.:: 

.Again.;'-    ■  •  .:r  k,.  -  :   ■ 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  tlhie  very  lips. 

Poverty  here  milft  be  c<!)ffliieived.a  fluid,  whicb  it 
refembles  not  in  any  manner.   , 

speaking  to  Bolihgbroke  baniihed  for  fijc  years : 


t   •  ,   « 


The  fpjlen  paflage  of  thy  weary  il^p$    ^ . 
Efteem  a  foil,  whereior  thou,  art  to  ij&t ,     .    .  . 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-returo* 

Ricbardll.AauS€.€, 


\  >  J 


r      > 


r     *:      •  t 


Again : 

H^re  is  a  letter,  lady. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound* 
Iffuing  life-blood.  ..'.'. 

Merchant  ofVtnicey  AB  ill.  ^c.  3. 
.  •    .Xa.       .  .    '  .  '•'  I  *      Tant» 


7,%4  FIQUUS*  ;  [CH«  sa 

Tvatm  foolii  ermt  lUiauutui  ppndere  gwtem. 

JEneid*  h  37* 

The  following  metaphor  is  ftrained  beyond  all 
endurance:  Timur-bec,  known  to  us  by  t|ic 
name  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Baja^ 
xet,  Emperor  of  fhp  Ottopaps,  in  the  following 
term^ ; 

Where  14  th«  moaarcl)  who  ^^res  refift  us  ?  where  is 
the  potentate  who  doth  not  glor^  i|i  being  numbered 
among  our  attendants  i  As  for  thee,  defcended  from  a 
Turcoman  failor,  fince  the  veflel  of  thy  unbounded  am- 
bition  hath  been  wreck'd  in  the  gulf  of  thy  felf-love,  it 
would  be  proper,  that  thou  ihould'ft  take  in  the  fails  of 
thy  temerity,  and  caft  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the 
pprt  pf  fincerity  and  juftice,  which  is  the  port  of  fafe* 
ty  \  left  the  tempeft  of  our  yengeance  make  thee  periih 
in  the  fea  of  the  puoiihnient  thpu  4eferTe(t« 

Such  ftrained  figures,  as  obferved  above  *,  are 

fiQt  unfrequeot  in  the  firft  4^^^  ^^  refinement : 
the  mind  in  a  new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds, 
and  is  gienerally  carried  to  excefs,  till  tafte  and 
experience  difcovcr  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly,  Whatever  refenfiblance  fubjefts  may 
Jiave,  it  is  wrong  to  put  one  for  another,  where 
they  bear  no  mutual  proportion  :  upon  compar- 
ing a  ve.ry  high]to  a  very  low  fubjed,  the  fimile 
takes  o^  an  air  of  burlefque ;  gnd  the  fame  will 
be  the  eSe<^  where  the  pne  is  imagine^  (obe  the 

other, 

'  -  * 

*  Chap.  19.  Comparifoos* 
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other,  as  in  a  metaphor ;  or  made  to  reprtfent  the 
other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  figures,  a  metaphor  efpecially, 
ought  not  to  be  crowded  with  many  minute  cir- 
cumftances ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
to  avoid  obiciirity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought 
to  he  ihort :  it  is  difficult,  for  any  time,  to  fup- 
port  a  lively  image  of  a  thing  being  what  we  know 
it  is  not ;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  metaphor  drawn 
out  to  any  length,  inftead  of  illuitrating  or  enli- 
vening the  principal  fubjed,  becomes  difagree- 
able  by  overftraining  the  mind.  Here  Cowley  is 
extremely  licentious :  take  the  following  inflance* 

GrMtt  and  wife  conqa'ror,  who  where*e'cr 
Thou  com'ft,  doth  fortify,  and  fettle  there ! 
Who  canft  defend  as  well  as  get,    . 
And  never  hadft  one  quarter  beat  up  yet  i 
Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  will  part 
With  one  inch  of  mv  vanqoifli'd  heart ; 
For  fince  thou  took*&  it  by  affault  from  me, 
'Tis  garrifon'd  lb  firong  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
It  fear's  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  however  agreeable  long  alle« 
gories  may  at  firft  be  by  their  novelty,  they  ne* 
ver  afford  any  lading  pleafure :  witnefs  the  Fai^ 
rf'J^cn^  which  with  great  power  of  expreffion, 

:iety  of  images,  and  melody  of  verfification,  is 

»rcc  ever  read  a  fecond  time. 

T3         ^  In 
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.  In. the  fourth  place,  the  co'mparifon  carried  on 
in  a  fimile,  being  in  a  metaphor  fuok  by  imagin* 
ing  the  principal  fubjei^'to  .be  that  very  thing 
which  it  only  refembles  ;^  an  opportunity  is  for- 
niflied  to  defcribe  it  in  terms  taken  ftridly  or  lite* 
rally  with  refped  to.  it».  imagined  nature.  Thia 
fuggeRs  another  rule,  That  in  conftruAing  a  me- 
taphor, the  writer  ought  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  words 
only  as  are  applicable  literally  to  tbeimagined  na- 
ture of  his  fubjedl.:  figurative  words  ought  care- 
fully to  be  avoided ;  for  fuch  coosplicated  fi- 
gures, inftead  of  fetting  the  principal  fubjed  in  a 
ftrong  light,  involve  it  in  a  cloud  ;  and  it  is  well 
if  the  reader,  without  rejeding  by  the  lump,  en- 
deavour patiently  to  gathec  the  plain  meaning 
regardlefs  of  the  figures : 

A  fiubbom' and  .unconquerable  flatne 

Cretps  in  his  veias,  and  drinks  the  ftreama  of  life. 

Zadj  Jane  Gray^  A3 1,  ^r.  ir 

Copied  from  Ovld^ 

Sorbent  avidae  prscordia  fiammsB. 

Metamorph^libAx.  172. 

Let  us  analyfe  this  exprelfion.  That  a  fever  may 
be  imagined  a  flame,  I  admit ;  though  more  than 
one  ftep  Is  neceffary  to  come  at  the  refemblance : 
a  fever,  by  heating  the  body,  refembles  fire  j  and 
it  i^  no  ftretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire : 

again 


^S^in^.by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  flame  may  be  put  for 
fire,  bcqauy(c.  they  are  commonly  conjoined ;  and 
therefore  a  fever  may  be  termed  a  flame*  But 
now  admittiiig  a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its  efieda 
opght  to  be  explained  in  words  that  agree  literal- 
ly to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  pbferved  here ;  for 
a  flaipe  drinks,  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 

King  Henry  to  his  fon  Prince  Henry  : 

Thou  hidH  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts^ 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  heart 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  fraillife. 

Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  AB  iv.  So,  ii. 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleafantly  ridiculed  in 
the  Rebearfal : 

Pbyjician.  Sir^  to  conclude^  die  place  you  fiU  hu 
more  than  amply  exaded  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ; 
and  all  thefe  threatening  ftorms,  which  like  itppregnate 
clouds,  hoTer  o'er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once  are 
grafp'd  but  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  oielt  into  fruitful 
ihowers  of  bleifings  on  the.  people. 

Bayts,  Fray  mark  that  allegory.     Is  not  that  good  P 
Jobnfon*  Yes,   that  grafping  of  a  f^orm  with  the  eyc 
is  admirable. 

AB  n.  Sc.  t. 

Fifthly,  The  jumbling  difFerent  metaphors  in 
he  fame  fentence,  beginning  with  one  metaphor 
[)d  ending  with  another,  commonly  called  a  mixt 

T  4  metaphor, 
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metaphor,  ought  neyer  to  be  indatged.  Quinti- 
lian  bears  teftimony  againft  it  in  the  bittereft 
terms  ;  **  Nam  id  quoque  in  primis  eft  cttftodien* 
^'  dum,  at  quo  tx  genere  coeperis  tranflationis, 
*^  hoc  definas.  Multi  enim,  cum  initium  a  tem- 
^  peftate  fumpferunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt : 
**  quae  eft  inconfequentia  rerum  foediffima/^ 
Z.  8.  cap.  6.  §  2* 

K.  Htnry.      *        WiU  yoo.  again  ankoit 
This  chorliih  knot  of  aU-abhorred  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  g^ye  a  fair  and  natural  light  ? 

FirJ  Part,  Henry  VI.  Ja  V.  Sc.  i. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 

The  ftings  and  arrows  of  outrag'ous  fortune ; 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles. 

And  by  oppofiag  end  them. 

Hamlet,  AS.  III.  Sc.  2* 

In  the  fixth  place.  It  is  unpleafant  ta  join  dif* 
ferent  metaphors  in  the  fame  period,  even  where 
they  are  preferved  diftind :  for  when  the  fubjeA 
is  imagined  to  be  firft  one  thing  and  then  another 
in  the  fame  period  without  interval,  the  mind  is 
diftraded  by  the  rapid  tranfition ;  and  when  the 
imagination  is  put  on  fuch  hard  duty,  its  images 
are  too  faint  to  produce  any  good  efied  v 

At 
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At  regi&ft  gravi  jtmdtidam  ikuciit  Catz, 
Vulnus  alit  Venb,  ec  c«co  carpttur  ignL 

Smid.  iv;  i« 


'  Eft  mollis  ftamma  mednllas 
Interem,  et  tacimm  ymt  fab  pedore  volnos. 

JRntid.  W*  6^« 

Motmn  ez  MeteDo  confnle  civicuniy 
Belliqne  canfiBis,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 
Ludurnqoe  fortnnse,  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  ezpiatis  unda  cruoribus^ 
PericiiIofiBB  plenum  opus  aleae, 
TradaSy  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Subpofitoa  cincri  dolofo. 

Horat.  Carm.  I.  ii«  oii  i. 

Id  the  laft  place.  It  is  ftiil  worfe  to  jumble  to- 
gether metaphorical  and  natural  expreffion,  fo 
as  that  the  period  muft  be  underftood  in  {>art 
metaphorically,  in  part  literally ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  follow  with  fufficient  eafe  changes  fo 
fudden  and  unprepared :  a  metaphor  begun  and . 
not  carried  on  hath  no  beauty ;  and  inftead  of 
light  tl^ere  is  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  confu* 
Hon.  Inftances  of  fuch  incorreA  compofition  are 
without  number.  I  (hall,  for  a  fpeclmen,  feled 
a  few  from  different  authors. 

leaking  of  Britain, 

TUs  precious  ftoae  fet  ia  the  fea. 
Which  (erres  it  in  the  ofbe  of  a  wall. 

Or 


Or  as  a  moat  defenfi.ilte.to  a  honCr  • . 
*  Agaiaft  the  envy,  of  t  led  happier  lasds, 

Richard  II.  .^^  I.  5'r.  i. 

In  the  firft  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious 
ilone  :  in  th^  following  lines,  Britain,*  direfted 
of' her  metaphorical  drefs,  is  prefented  to  the 
reader  in  her  natural  appearance. 

Thefe  growing  feathers,  pluckM  from  Caefar's  wing. 
Will  make  him  flj  ah  ordinary  pitch. 
Who  elfe  would  foar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in*  fervile  fearfulnefs. 

yulius  Cafar^  A&  U  Sc.  U 

« 

Rebus  angniiis  animofus  atque 
Fortis  adpare :  fapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  fecundo 

Turgida  vela.  Har, 

ft 

The  following  is  a  miferable  jumble  of  expref- 
iion(y  arifing  from  an  unfteady  view  of  the  fub- 
jed,  between  its  figurative  and  natural  appear* 
ance : 

But  now  from  gathering  clouds  deftrufiion  pours^ 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours  : 
Mifts  from  black  jealouiies  the  tempeft  form, 
Whilft  late  divifions  reinforce  the  ftorm. 

Diffenfary^  canto  2* 

To  thee,  the  world  its  prefent  homage  pays, 
The  harveft  early,  but  mature  the  praife. 

Pofe*s  Imitation  of  *Horaci^  h.  \u 

Oui, 
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Ouiy  fa  pudeur  n'eft  que  f ranche  grimace^ 
Qu'une  ombref  de  vertu  qui  garde  mal  la  place^ 
£t  qui  s^eraaoaity  comme  Too  pent  fa  voir/ 
.  Aux  rajons  da  foleil  qu'une  bourfe  fait  voir.- 

-    Moliere,  fElourdi^  AS  III,  Sc.  %i 

£t  fon  feU|  depourvu  de  fenfe  et  de  lefture, 
S'^teint  a  c|iaque  pas,  faute  de  nourriture^ 

BoihaUf  VArt  PoetiquCf  Chant  3*  L  3x9. 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  tranflation  of 
Juvenal^  fays. 

When  thus,  as  I  may  fay,  before  the  ufe  of  the  load- 
ftone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compafs,  I  was  failing  in  a 
vaft  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole-ftar  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  ftage  among  the^ 
modems,  &c. 

There  i$  a  time  wbeo  fafiions,  by  the  vehemence  of 
their  own  fermentation,  ftun  and  difable  one  another. 

Bolinghroie^^ 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain 
expreffion  into  one  confufed  roafs,  is  not  lefs  com* 
mon  in  allegory  than  in  metaphor.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing examples : 


Heu !  qaoties  fidem. 


Mtttatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  afpera 
INigris-sequora  ventis 
Emirabitiir  infolens, 
Qui  nu9c  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  : 
Qui  femper  vacuam,  femper  amabilem  .  •. 

Sperat^  ^efcias  auraD 

Fallacis,  Horat.  Carm^  /.  i«  ode  x. 

Pottf 


$4 
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Poor  moi  fur  celte  mtT,  qu'ici  bas  doot  cMtons, 
Je  fonge  i,  me  poarvoir  d*e{^aif  et  d'aviront^ 
A  regkr  met  defirtt  k  privenix  Vongtf 
Et  faaver,  ft'il  fe  pcut.  ma  Haifon  da  nanfnge. 

BoiieaUf  Efittf  5* 

Lord  Halifax,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  fabulifts : 
They  (fays  he)  wrote  in  figns,  and  fpoke  in 
parables :  all  their  fables  carry  a  double  mean- 
ing ;  the  ftory  is  one  and  entire ;  the  cha- 
*'  raders  the  fame  throughout ;  not  broken  or 
changed,  and  always  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  creature  they  introduce.  They 
^'  never  tell  you,  that  the  dog  which  fnappM  at 
'*  a  fhadow,  loft  bis  troop  of  horfe  ;  that  would 
^'*  be  unintelligible.  This  is  his  (Dryden's)  new 
'*  way  of  telling  a  ftory,  and  confounding  the 
^  moral  and  the  fable  together/*  After  inftan- 
cing  froni  the  hind  and  panther,  he  goes  on  thus : 
"  What  relation  has  the  hind  to  our  Saviour ; 
^  or  what  notion  have  we  of  a  panther^s  Bible  ? 
^  If  you  fay  he  means  the  church,  how  does  the 
«•  church  feed  on  lawns,  or  range  in  the  foreft  ? 
**  Let  it  be  always  a  church,  or  always  a  cl6veo-» 
''  footed  beaft,  for  we  cannot  bear  his  fliifting 
"  the  fcene  every  line." 

A  fiew  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing 
gives  greater  pleafure  than  this  figure,  when  the 
reprefentativefubjed  bears  a  ftrong  analogy,  in  all 
Its  circumftances,  to  that  which  is  reprefented : 
but  the  choice  is  feldom  fo  lucky ;  the  analogy 

being 


I 

I 
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being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfcure,  as  to  puzzle 
and  not  pleafe.  An  allegory  is  ftill  more  difficult 
in  painting  than  in  poetry :  the  former  can  fhow 
no  refemblance  but  what  appears  to  the  eye ;  the 
latter  hath  many  other  refources  for  (bowing  the 
YefemUance.  And  therefore,  with  rcfpe£t  to  what 
the  Abbe  du  Bos  *  terms  mixt  allegorical  compo- 
fitiens,  thefe  may  do  in  poetry ;  becaufe,  in  wri* 
ting,  the  allegory  can  eafily  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  hiftorical  part :  no  perfon,  for  example,  mif- 
takes  Virgil's  Faroe  for  a  real  being.  But  fuch  a 
mixture  in  a  picture  is  intolerable ;  becaufe  in  a 
pidure  the  objeds  muft  appear  all  of  the  fame 
kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblematical.    For 
this  reafon,the  hiftory  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  in  the 
p;ilaee  of  Luxenbourg,  painted  by  Rubens,  is  un<* 
pleafantby  a  perpetual  jumble  of  real  and  allego- 
rical perfonages,  which  produce  a  difcordance  of 
parts,  and  an  obf<^urity  upon  the  whole  :  witnefs 
in  particular,  the  tablature  reprefenting  the  arri* 
vai  of  Mary  de  Medicis  at  Marfeilles ;  where,  to- 
gether with  t)»e  real  perfonages,  the  Nereids  and 
Tritons  appear  founding  their  (hells :  fuch  a  mix* 
ture  of  fiflion  and  reality  in  the  fame  group,  is 
ftrangely  abfurd.  The  pidure  of  Alexander  and 
^  Roxana,  defcribed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and  fanci* 
ful ;  but  it  fu(fers  by  the  allegorical  figures.  It  is 
aot  in  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  re- 

prefentation 


^  Refle£doQ8  fur  la  Poefie,  vol.  i.  fed.  24. 
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prefi^Qtation  deviating  farther  from  any  fliadow  of 
refemblaQce,  than  one  exhibited  by  Lewis  XIV, 
4mno  1664;  in  which  an  enof mou^ .  chat iot,  in- 
tended to  reprefent  that  of  the  fun,  \%  dragg'd 
along^  furrounded  with  men  and  wonien,  repre- 
ienting  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  the  celeftial 
fignSy  the  feafosa,  the  hours,  &c. ;  a  mohftrotis 
corppofition,  fuggefted  probably  by  Guido's  ta- 
blat.ure  of  Aurora,  and  ilill  move  abford. 

In  an  allegory  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms 
.ought  to  be  chofen  that  properly  and  literally  are 
applicable  to  the  reprefentative  fubjed :  nor  ought 
«any  circumftance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to 
the  reprefentative  fubjed,  however  jullly  it  may 
be  applicable  properly  or  figuratively  to  the  prin- 
cipal.  The  following. allegory  is  therefore  faulty ; 

Ferus  et  Cupido, 
3emper  ardentes  acuens  fagiuas 
Cote  fruentd^ 

Herat ^  /•  2.  odt  8; 

For  though  blood  may  fuggeft  the  cruelty  of  love, 
it  is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumftance  in 
the  reprefentative  fubjedl :  water,  not  blood,  is 
proper  for  a  whetftone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to  es- 
araine  in  what  circumftance  thefe  figures  are  pro- 
per, in  what  improper.  This  inquiry  is  not  alto- 
gether 


gether  fuperfed^4.  by  wh«t  k  fkid  upon. the. ikme 
fubje^  in  the  chapter  of  Cotnpaoifons ;  beoauft 
upon  trkl  kwill  be  found,  that  a- Ihort  metaphor 
or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a  flmile,  drawn 
out  to  a  greater  length,  and' in  its  nature  ^ibre 
folemn,  would  fcarce  be  relijfhed. 

Andy  firft,  a  metaphor,  like  a  limile,  is  exclu« 
ded  from  common  converfation,  and  from  the  de« 
fcription  of  ordinary  incidents. 

Second^  in  ej^prelfing.any  fevere  paffion  that 
wholly  oqcupie»the  mind,;metaphor  is  inlpropeii. 
For  whidi  '  reafon,  the  fplk>wtng  fpeedh  of 
Macbeth  is  feolty. 

Methought  I  heard  ^  voice  erj.  Sleep 'no  more  I 
Macbeth  doth  murder  fleep  v  the  innocent  fleep  $     ' 
Sleep  that  knit$  upthe  raveird'fle«ve  of  Care,  - 

The  birth  of  .each  day's  life,  fore  Labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  fecond  courfe, 
Chief  nourilher  in  Life's  feaft.— — 

AS  II.  Sc.  3, 

The  following  example,  of  d^ep  defpair,  bcfide 
the  highly  figurative  ftyle,  hath  more  the  air  of 
raving  than  of  fenfe  ;  *      .  '/ 

Califta.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  ? 
Madneds !  Confufion  !  let  the  l[l6rm  come  on^ 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me, 
fii  my  devoted  bark  ;  ye  (urges,  break  it ; 
s  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempeft  rifest 

Wh«i 
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When  I  aoi  loll,  fank  to  the  bottom  lowi. 
Peace  fliaU  retiim,  and  all  be  calm  again. 

PnttUMtf  JO  I7« 


The  metaphor  I  next  introduce,  is  fweet  and 
lively,  but  it  fuits  not  a  fiery  temper  inflamed 
with  pajQion  :  parables  are  not  the  language  ef 
wrath  venting  itfelf  without  reftraint : 

Cbanumt.  Yon  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
Jnft  fprottted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  froft 
Had  nip'd  \  and  with  a  oarefitl  loving  hand. 
Transplanted  her  into  yonr  own  fair  garden. 
Where  the  fnn  always  (hines :  there  long  (he  floarifli'd, 
Grew  fweet  to  fenie  and  lovely  to  the  eye. 
Till  at  the  laft  a  cmel  fpoiler  came. 
Crept  ^hi9  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fweetnela. 
Then  call  it  like  a  loathfome  weed  away. 

Orphan^  AB  iv. 

The  following  fpeech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  na* 
tural  in  grief  and  dejedion  of  mind : 

Confaltsi,  O  my  fon !  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father's  fondnefis  thefe  ills  arode. 
For  thee  Tve  been  ambitious,  bafe  and  bloody : 
For  thee  I've  plung'd  bto  this  fea  of  fin ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand. 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow,) 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  ihore. 

Mourning  Bride,  A3  y.  Sc.  6. 

There 
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There  is  an  enchaptpg  pidure  qf  d^ep  .  diftr^fd 
iu  Macbeth^,  where  MacduiF.i3  reprefented  la- 
nienting  his  wife  and  children,  inhumanly  ixmr-- 
dered  by*  the  tyrant.  Stung  to  the  heart  with 
the  liews^  he.  queltions  the  meflenger  over  and 
over  :  not  that  he  doubted  the  fad,  but  that  his 
heart  reyolted  againfl:  fo  cruel. a  misfortune.  Af«- 
ter  ftsuggling  fome  time  with* his  grief^  ht  turns 
from  his  wife  and  cb^dren  to  their  favage  butch- 
er ;  and  then  gives  vent  to  his  refentment,  but 
ftill  with  manlinefs  and  dignity  : 


O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.-    But,  gentle  Heav'n  i 

Cut  ihort  all  intermiilion ;  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf ; 

Within  my  (word's  length  £et  him.— If  he  'fcape^ 

Then  Heav'n.forgive  him  too. 

The  whole  fcene  is  a  delicious  pldure  of  human 
nature.  One  expreflion  only  feems  doubtful :  in 
examining  the  meflenger,  Macduff  exprefles 
himfelf  thus : 

He  hath  no  cbiidren— all  my  pretty  ones  ! 
Did  you  fay,  all  ?  what,  aU?  Oh,  hellkite  I  all  > 
What  1  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  damt 
At  one  fell  fwoop  1 

Vol.  II.  U  Metaphorical 


j^. 
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Metaphorical  expreffion,  I  am  fenfible,  may 
fometimes  be  ufed  with  grace,  where  a  regular 
fimile  would  be  intolerable :  but  there  are  fitna- 
lions  fo  fevere  and  difpiriting,  as  not  to  admit 
even  the  fltghteft  metaphor.  It  requires  great 
delicacy  of  tafte  to  determrne  whh  ftrmnefs,  wh^« 
ther  the  prefent  cafe  be  of  that  kind  :  I  mclinc 
to  think  it  is ;  and  yet  I  would  not  willingly  alter 
a  fingle  word  of  this  admirable  fceae. 

But  metaphorical  langcrage  is  proper  wheir  a 
tnan  ftruggles  to  bear  with  dignity  or  decency 
a  misfortune  however  great :  the  ftruggle  agi- 
tates and  animates  the  mind : 

Wolfey.  Farewell^  a  loag  farewell,  to  all  my  greatnfeis  f 
This  is  the  ftate  of  man ;.  to>day  be  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blofloms. 
And  bears  his  bluihing  honours  thick  upon  him  ;- 
The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft. 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  6afy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
'  And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

.  Miaty  Will.  Jtaui.S9. 6^ 
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Sect.  VIL— Filfiirr  of  Speech. 


IN  the  icdion  immediately  foregoing,  a  figure 
of  fpeech  is  defined,  '*  The  ufing  a  word  in  a 
*'  fenfe  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it  ;*'  and 
the  iieW  or  uncommon  fenfe  of  the  word  is  term- 
^  the  figurative  fenfe.  The  figurative  fenfe  muft 
have  a  relation  to  that  which  is  proper  ;  add  the 
more  intlmatd  the  relation  is,  the  figure  is  the 
mote  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure  is  to 
language,  will  not  be  readily  imagined  by  anyone 
who  hath  not  given  peculiar  attention ;  and  there* 
fore  I  fliall  endeavour  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties 
and  advantages.  In  the  firft  place,  a  word  ufed 
figuratively  or  in  a  new  fe![ife,fuggefts  at  the  fame 
time  the  fenfe  it  commonly  bears :  and  thus  it  has 
the  efied  to  prefent  two  objeds ;  one  fignifiedi 
by  the  figurative  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed  tb^ 
principal  objedl  f  and  one  fignificd  by  the  proper 
fenfe  which  maybe  termed  accejfoty:  the  princi- 
pal makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  acceflbry 
is  merely  oriiamental.  In  this  refpe<2;  a  figure  pf 
fpeech  is  precifely  fimilar  to  concordant  founds 
in  mufic,  which  without  contributing  to  the  mf  • 
ly,  make  it  harmonious.    I  explain  myfdf  hj 

U  %  examples* 
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examples.  Toutb^  by  a  figure  of  fpecch,  is  termed 
the  morning  of  life.  Thisexpreffion  Y\gv\&t%  youtb^ 
the  principal  objcA^  which  enters  into  the 
thought :  it  fuggefts,  at  the  fame  time,  the  proper 
fenfe  oimorning  ;  and  this  acceffory  objedl,  being 
in  itfelf  beautiful,  and  connected  by  refemblance 
to  the  principal  objed,  is  not  a  little  ornamental. 
Imperious  ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind, 
where  an  attribute  is  expreffed  figuratively  :  to- 
gether wiihjlormy,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the 
epithet  imperious,  there  is  fuggefted  its  proper 
meaning,  viz.  the  ftern  authority  of  a  defpotic 
prince  ;  and  thefe  two  are  ftrongly  connefted 
by  refemblance.  Upon  this  figurative  power  of 
words,  Vida  defcants  with  elegance  : 

Nonne  vides^  verbis  ut  vcris  faepe  reUdis 
Accerfant  fimulata,  aliundeque  nomina  porro 
Tranfportent,  aptentque  aliis  ea  rebus ;  ut  ipfaK» 
Exuviasque  novas,  res,  infolitosque  colores 
Itidutse,  fsepe  externi  mirentut  amidus 
Unde  illt,  laetaeque  aliena  luce  fraatHur^ 
Mutatoque  habitu,  nee  jam  fua  nomina  mallent? 
Saepe  ideo,  cum  bella  canunt,  incendia  credas 
^  Cernere,  diluviumque  ingens  furgentibus  undls« 
Contra  etiam  Martis  pugnas  imitabitur  ignis. 
Cum  furit  accenfis  acies  Vukania  campis. 
Nee  turbato  oriturqnondam  minor  sequore  pugna  Zr 
Confliirunt  animofi  Eori  certamine  vaflo 
'Ititer  fe,  pugnantque  adverfis  molibus  unde* 
Ufqut  adeo  pafiim  fua  res  iti&gnia  laetae 

Pennutant^e^ 
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PermuUntquei  juvantque  vicii&in  ;  et  mutua  fefe 
Altera  in  alterios  transformac  protinus  ora. 
Turn  fpecie  capti  gaudent  fpedare  legentes  : 
Nam  diverfa  fimul  datur  k  re  cernere  eadem 
Multarmn  fimulacra  animo  fubeuntia  reram. 

Poet,  lib.  3*  A  44, 

• 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  poifefies  a  iignal 
power  of  aggrandifing  an  objedt,  by  the  following 
means.  Words  which  have  no  original  beauty 
but  what  arifes  from  their  found,  acquire  aa  ad- 
ventitious beauty  from  their  meaning :  a  word 
fignifying  any  thing  that  is  agreeable, .  becomes 
by  that  means  agreeable  ;  for  the  agreeablenefs 
of  the  «obje£):  is  communicated  to  its  name  *. 
This  acquired  beauty  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  ad- 
heres to  the  word  even  when  ufed  figuratively ; 
and  the  beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  pro- 
perly fignifies,  is  communicated  to  the  thing 
which  it  is  made  to  fignify  figuratively,  Con- 
fidcr  the  foregoing  expreffion  Imperious  ocean, 
how  much  more  elevated  it  is  than  Stormy  ocean. 

Thirdly,  this  figure  hath  a  happy  efFed  by  pre- 
venting the  familiarity  of.  proper  names-  The  fa-, 
miliarity  of  a  proper  name,  is  communicated  to 
the  thing  it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate 
connexion  j  and  the  thing  is  thereby  brought 

U  3  down 

»  .... 

^^  Spe.Chap.  2 <  Fart,  it  Sed.5.  . 
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down  in  pur  feeling*.  This  bad  efied  is  pre- 
vented by  ufing  a  figurative  word  inilead  of  one 
that  is  proper ;  as,  for  example,  when  ^e  exprefs 
the  {ky  by  terming  it  tbe  blue  vault  efbcavenj  for 
though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  (ky 
in  grandeur,  the  ezpreffion  however  is  reliflied^ 
becaufe  it  prevents  the  objeA  from  being  brought 
down  by  the  familiarity  of  its  proper  name. 
With  refped  to  the  degrading  familiarity  of 
proper  names,  Vida  has  the  following  paflage  : 

Hinc  fi  data  mihi  paflVs  dicendns  Ulyfts, 
Non  iUom  vero  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qui 
£c  mores  hominum  maltomm  vidit,  et  urbes^ 
^aulragus  everf»  poft  f»va  incendia  Trojae. 

foit.  Hi.  a.  /.  4^« 

Laftly,  By  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and 
rendered  more  copious ;  in  which  reipedt,  were 
there  no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  in- 
vention. This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida : 

Quinetiam  agrioolas  ea  fandi  nota  voloptas 

£zercety  dum  laeta  feges,  dum  trudere  gemmas 

Incipiunt  vites,  iitientiaque  SBtheris  imbrem 

Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  fatis  forgentibiu  agri. 

Hand 

*  I  have  often  regretted,  that  a  fa&ious  fpirit  of  oppo&- 
tion  to  the  reigning  family  makes  it  neceflTary  in  public 
irorlhip  to  diftinguiih  the  King  by  his  proper  naq^e. 
One  will  fcarce  imagine  who  has  not  made  the  trial, 
|iow  much  bett^  it  founds  to  pray  for  one  SbVereigi) 
Lbrd  the  King,  withonf  any  addition. 
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Baae  Tulgo  fpeciem  propria  penuns  vocis 
Intolit^  iodidisque  nrgens  in  rebus  egeftas. 
Quippe  ubi  fe  vera  ofteadebant  nomina  nufquam. 
Fas  erat  hinc  at^e  hiac  tran^ferre  fimillima  veris. 

Poet*  lib,  3*  /•  90. 

The  beauties  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  everjr 
figure  of  rpeech.  Several  other  beauties  peculiar 
to  ope  or  other  fort,  I  fti^ll  have  occalion  to  re* 
mark  afterward^ 

Not  only  fabjeds,  but  qualities,  aftions,  efFefls, 
may  be  exprefled  figuratively.  Thus,  as  to  fub* 
jecSts,  the  gates  of  breath  for  the  lips,  the  watery 
kingdom  for  the  oceap.  As  to  qualities,  ^^rrr 
for  ftormy,  in  the  exprefljlon  Fierce  winter :  Altus 
IfXi profundus ;  Altus puteus^  Altum  mare:  Breatp* 
ing  (or  perjpiring  ;  Breathing  plants.  Again,  as  to 
adions,  the  fea  rages^  Time  will  melt  her  frozen 
thoughts,  Time  kills  grief.  An  effedt  is  put  for 
the  caufe,  as  lux  for  the  fun  ^  and  a  caufe  for  the 
effedi,  as  houm  Igbores  for  corn.  The  relation  of 
refemblanc^  is  one  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of 
fpeec}i ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ap- 
ply tQ  one  objeA  the  name  of  another  that  re- 
fembles  it  in  any  refpec^:  height,  fi?^e,  and  world- 
ly greatn^fs,  refen^ble  not  each  other ;  but  the 
emotions  they  produce  referA^le  each  other,  and 
irompted  by  this  refemblance,  we  naturally  ex* 
>refs  worldly  greatnefs  by  height  or  fize :  one' 
.jpel»  a  certain  uneaflnefs  in  feeing  a  great  depth ; 

U  4  and 
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and  hence  depth  is  niaile  to  'exprefs  atiy  thing 
difagrceable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of 
defpair :  again,  height  of  plac^  and  time  long 
paft,  produce  fimilar  feelings ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
preffion,  Ut  altius  rcpetam :  diftanc/s  in  pad  time, 
producing  a  ilrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  ftrong 
feeling.  Nihil  mibi  antiquius  nojlra  amicitia :  fhort-* 
nefs  with  relation  to  fpace,  for  (hortnefs  with  rela- 
tion to  time,  Brevis  ejfelaboro^  ohfcurusfio :  fuffer- 
ing  a  punifliment  refembles  paying  a  debt  y  hence 
fender e pcenas.  In  the  fame  manner,  light  may  be 
put  for  glory,  funfhine  for  profperity,  and  weight 
for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having  by 
long  and  coqilant  ufe,  loft  their  figurative  power, 
are  degraded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms. 
Thus  the  words  that  exprefs  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  fi- 
gurative :  the  reafon  holds  in  all,  that  when  thefe 
operations  came  firft  under  confideration,  there 
was  no  other  way  of  defcribing  them  but  by 
what  they  refembled  ;  it  was  not  pradicable  to 
give  them  proper  nances,  as  may  be  done  to  ob- 
jefts  that  can  be  afcertained  by  fight  and  touch. 
A  Joft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  wo, 
pompous  phrafe,  beget  compaffion,  ajfuage  grief, 
break  a  vow,  bend  the  eye  downward,  Jbower 
down  curfcs,  drowned  in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy, 
wdfrw'rf  with  eloquence,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  a 
thpufand  other  ei^preflions  of  the  like  nature,  have 

loft 
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loft  their  figurfttiv^  fenfe.  Some  Urmi  thmre  art^ 
that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  eiiher  altogether  figtira* 
ttve  or  altogether  proper :  originally  figurative^ 
thej  are  tending  to  fimplidty^ -without  haviiig 
loft  altogether  their  figurative  "power.  Virgirs 
Reginafaucia  cura,  is  perhaps  6ne  ofthefee jt^reif^ 
fions :  with  ordinary  reader$,^i/r/a  will  be  confi- 
dered  as  exprafiing  finiply  th6  ^flfeft  of  gttef ;  bat 
one  of  a  lively  imagination  #ill  exalt  rhe  phrafe 
into  a  figure. 

For  efpitomifing  this  fcibjedt,  and  at  the  farti^ 
time  for  giving  a  clear  view  of  it, -I  cannot  tbtnk 
of  a  better  method,  than  to  prefent  to.  the  trader 
a  lift  of  the  feveral  relations  upon  which  figuires 
of  fpeech  are  commonly  founded.  This  lift'f 
divide  into  two  tables  :  one  of  fubjeifts  expreQ*^ 
^guratively,  and  one  of  attributes* 


FIRST    TABLE. 


Subjects  exprejfcd  figur^thely. 


I.  A  word  proper  to  one  fubjeft  employed'figfi< 
ratively  to  exprefs  a  refembling  fubjefl. 


There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as 
bat  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  re£embiance. 
3Uth,  for  example,  is  fiignified  figuratively  by 
^e  mQrning  of  life.  The  life  of  a  man  refembles 
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t  nttaral  day  in  federal  particulars :  the  moraing 
is  the  beginning  of  day,  youth  the  beginning  of 
life ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  fo  is  youth,  &c. 
By  another  re&mblance,  a  bold  warrior  is  term- 
ed the  tbundifhoU  of  war;  a  multitude  of 
troubles,  ^fea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  pleafure 
to  the  mind  by  variety  of  beauties.  Befide  the 
beauties  above  mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it 
poflefles  in  particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor 
or  of  a  fimile  (  a  figuri;  of  fpeech  built  upon  re- 
femblaoce,  fuggefts  always  a  comparifoq  between 
the  principal  fubjedl  and  the  acceffory ;  whereby 
.every  good  effeA  of  a  metaphor  or  fimile,  may  in 
a  ihort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this 
figure  of  fpeechr 

a.  A  word  proper  to  the  effed  employed  figUr 
ratively  to  exprefs  the  paif f^^ 

LuK  for  th(3  fun.  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  heir 
met  is  fignified  by  the  expreffion  glittering  ter- 
ror.  A  tree  by  /badow  or  umbrage.  Ilenpe  the 
'ej^preffion : 

Nee  habet  Pelitm  umbras.  Ovid. 

Where  the  don  umbrage  hangs.         ^ fringe  I.  Y023. 
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A  woond  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow : 

VuUiere  non  pedibns  te  confe^n^r.  (Md^ 

There  is  «  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this 
fignre :  the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the 
principal  fubjeS,  denotes  it  to  be  a  caufe  by  fug- 
^e^g  tbe  eSeft. 

3«  A  word  proper  to  the  caufe,  employed  figu* 
tiatively  to  exprcfs  the  effedt^ 

Boumqnc  laboreSf  for  com.  Sorrow  or  jriQ^ 
fo^  tears. 

Again,  Ulyfles  veil'd  his  penfive  head  i 
Again,  nnn^m^'d,  a  fl&ow'r  of /arrow  ihe4« 

Streaming  Grief  hh  faded  cheek  bedew'd. 

Blindness  for  darknefs : 

CsBcis  erramus  in  uadis.  JEneid.  iii.  aoo. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  fimi- 
Ikt  to  that  in  the  former :  the  figurative  name 
denotes  the  fubje(Sl  to  be  an  efiedl,  by  fuggefting 
its  caufe. 

4^  Two  things  being  intimately  conheded,  the 
oper  name  of  the  one  employed  figurativ^^  to 
^ify  the  other. 

Dajf 
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Day  for  U^C  ^{{c^/  for  darknefs ;  and  iieoce, 
A  fudden  night.     Winter  for  a  ftorm  at  fea ; 

Interea  magno  mifceri  marmure  pontum, 
[He  Hxemem  fenfit  Neptunus. 

JEfuidp'uiTi. 


»     J 


This  laft  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Bri- 
tifh  writer,  as  a  ftorm  at  fea  is  not  infeparablj 
pouneded  with  winter  in  this  climate.. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed 
^guratively  to  denote  the  fubjedt. 

Toutb  and  beauty  for  thofe  who  are  young  and 
beautiful:       .       . 

Youth  and  beauty  ihaU  be  laid  in  duiu' 
Majejly  for  the  King : 

What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  nighty 
T.Ogetber  ijirith  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  Majejly  of  buried  Denmark 

•  :   I2id  fometin^ern^arch  ? 

5.      -r  Hamlet^  AH  I.  Sc.  I, 

^  Or  have  ye  chofen  this'piacd* 

After  the  toils  of  battle,  to  repofc 

.  Ypur  weary'd  virtue^ 
''  ParaJUftL^, 

Verdure  for  a  green  field.    Summer^  h  301, 


Speaking 


Speaking  of  cranes,  .•  •  '  . 

The  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  tUeyJbiiiijgv 
And  all  the  war  defcends  upon  the  wing.      -jr. 

I/iadf  iii.  I0« 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wife. 


ft        •         t 


The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figo]K  ari£B8;£ri)m 
fuggefUng  an  attribute  that  embellifhes  the  fub* 
jed,  or  puts  it  in  a  fironger  light.  •       ^ 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively'^to 
denote  one  of  the  component  parts. 

•  •  *  # 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.    Burial  foir.  9.  g'f aye. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  compooent  parts 
inilead  of  the  complex  term. 

% 

r  9 

Tctda  for  a  marriage.  The  Edfl  for  a  eouhtry 
fituated  eaft^from  us.  yovis  veJHgiafervatf  for 
imitating  Jupiter :  in  genef aL 

«  *        ^ 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed 
figuratively  to  dehoie  What'is  connected  ivith  it. 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftitution  of  go- 
fcmment :  hence  the  expreffion  Merciful  climefg 
'Uecjf  winter  for  fnow,  Seculumfelix. 

51.  A 


9«  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  Pole  for  the  earth*    The  bead  for  the 
perfon : 


Tnginta  min^  pro  capite  tuo  dedi.  Piauiu9» 

Tergum  fof  the  man : 
Fttgieos  tergom.  0t/^ 

VuUus  for  the  man : 

Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  eques,  equitanqiie  tiiltus.  H^ai, 

Qais  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tarn  cbari  ca^is  f  ffctat. 


Dumque  virent  j^eptma  f  Hqrat. 

Thy  growing  virtues  juftify'd  my  cares, 
And  promis'd  comfort  to  myjlher  hairs^ 


■  Forthwith  frcflA  the  pool  he  rears 
His  wlghtj Mature.  Paradi/e  Lofi. 

The  filent  heart  with  girief  aiails,  Parmtt. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  confifts  hi  mark- 
ing that  part  which  make$  th^  greateft  figure. 

lo.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  fi- 
^urativly  to  fignify  what  is  contained. 

'  Gtpw 


Gr&v€  for  the  birds  in  it.  Vocal  grdft.    Ships 
for  the  feamen,  Agonizing^i^.    Mouniains  for 

the  fheep  paftoring  upon  tfaem^  Bleating  motsn^ 
tains.  Zacpitbus,  Itbaca,  &c.  for  the  inhabitants. 
Ex  mctftis  domihtUy  Livy. 


1 1.  The  name  of  the  fuftainer,  employed  figu-  ^ 
ratively  to  fignify  what  is  fuftained* 

AUar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle 
fought  upon  it»  WelUibught^Jtf. 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figtf^ 
tatively  to  figniQr  the  things  made  of  ihem^ 

Ferrum  for  ghditis. 

13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  em- 
ployed figoratitely  to  fignify  what  they  patro«* 
nife. 

Jove  for  the  air.  Mars  for  war,  Venus  for  beao- 
ty,  Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  eorn,  Neptune  for  the 
fca,  Vukan  for  fir.e. 

This  figure  beftows  great  elevation  upon  the 
ibbjed  ^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  higher  ftrains  of  poetry. 


\  ' 


S£C0N9 
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SECOND   TABLE. 


•       ' 


'  Attributes  exprejjed figuratively. 

When  two  attributes  are  conneded,  the  name 
of  thc^one  may  be  employed  figutatively  to  cx- 
prefs  the  other. 

Purity  aod  virgioity.are  attt:ibiites  pf  the  fame 
perfon :  hence  the  c^preffioii.  Virgin  fnow,  for 
pure  fnow. 

p 

2.  A  word  fignifying  properly  an  attribute  of 
one  fubjeft,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a 
refembling  attribute  of  another  fubjed. 

TiOttering  ftate*  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood. 
Raging  tempeft.     Shallow  fears. 

My  fure  divinity  Ihall  bear  the  fliieldy 

And  edge  thy  £word  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

OdyJfey,%X.6x* 

Black  omen^  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  for« 
tune. 

Aterodor.  .  VirgiL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from 
fuggefting  a  comparifon. 

3.A 
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3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjed,  employed  to 
exprefs  one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for  intelleStus.    Mens  for  a  refolution : 

Iftam,  oro,  exue  mentem. 

4.  When  two  fubjeds  have  a  refemblance  by 
a  common  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjeA 
may  be  employed  figuratively  to  denote  that 
quality  in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

5«  The  name  of  the  inftrument  made  to  ligni- 
fy  the  power  of  employing  it. 


Melpomene.  9U1  liquidam  pftter 


Vooem  cum  citbaray  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  fexprcflion  dif- 
played  in  thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  rea- 
foning.  Several  of  the  obfervations  relating  to 
metaphor,  are  applicable  to  figures  of  fpeech : 
thefe  I  fhallflightly  retouch,  with  fome  additions 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent  fubjed. 

In  the  firil  place,  as  the  figure  under  confide- 
ration  is  built  upon  relation,  we  find  from  expe- 
rience, and  it  muft  be  obvious  from  reafon,  that 

le  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy 
Vol.  11.  X  of 
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qF  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word.  A  flight  refemblance,  in  par- 
ticular, will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable:  the 
exprei&on,  for  example.  Drink  down  afccret^  for 
liflening  to  a  fecret  with  attention,  is  harfh,  and 
uncouth,  bccaufc  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance 
between  lijtening  and  drinking.  The  expreflion 
weighty  cracky  ufed  by  Ben  Johnfon  for  loud 
cracky  is  worfe  if  poflible  :  a  loud  found  has  not 
the  flighted  refemblance  to  a  piece  of  matter  that 
is  weighty.  The  following  expreflion  of  Lucre- 
tius is  not  lefs  faulty,  '*  £t  lepido  quae  funt/u^a/a 
'•  fonore,"  i.  645. 


Sed  magis 


Pu^as  et  exados  tyrannos 
Denfum  humeris  bibit  aure  valgus. 

Horat*  Carm.  /•  2.  tde  13. 

Phemius  !  let  afts  of  gods,  and  heroes  old, 
What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  told, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ. 
Such  the  pleas 'd  ear  will  drink  with  filent  joy. 

Odjjfey^  \.  433. 

Strepitumque  exterritus  bat^t* 

JEntid.  vi.  559. 

■  Write,  my  Queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  Til  drink  the  words  you  fend. 

Cymheline^  A&  I.  Sc.  3. 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink. 

Summer ^  /•  1684  • 
Neqiie 


r 
i 
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Neque  audit  carrus  habenas. 

GeorgA.  514. 

O  Prmce !  (Lycaon's  valiant  foa  reply 'd), 
As  thine  the  fteeds,  be  thine  the  tafk  to  guide. 
The  horfes  praAis'd  to  their  lord's  command, 
Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand. 

Iliad,  V.  a88. 

Ti^e  following  figures  of  fpeech  feem  altoge* 
ther  wild  and,extravagant,  the  figurative  aixl  pro- 
per meaning  having  no  connedion  whatever*  Mo- 
ving foftnefs,  Freflinefs  breathes.  Breathing  pro- 
fped,  Flowing  fpring,  D^u^y  light,  Zttrfrfcoolnefs, 
and  many  others  of  this  falfe  coin,  may  be  found 
in  Thomfon's  Seafons. 

Secondly,  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought 
to  bear  forae  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenfe, 
and  not  foar  much  above  it,  nor  link  much  below 
it.  This  rule,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely 
illuftrated  by  Vida : 

Haec  adeo  cam  fint«  cum  fas  audere  poetis 
Muka  modis  muhis »  tamen  obfervare  memento 
Si  quando  baud  propriis  rem  mavis  dicere  verbis, 
Tranflatisque  aliunde  notis,  longeque  petitis, 
Ne  nimiam  oftendas,  quserendo  talia»  curam. 
Namque  aliqni  ezercent  vim  duram,  et  rebus  inique 
Nativam  eripiunt  formaro,  indignantibus  ipfis 
Invitasque  jubent  alienos  fumere  vultus 
Hand  magis  imprudens  mihi  erit,  et  luminis  expers, 
Qui  puero  ixigentes  habitus  det  ferre  gigantis, 

X  %  Quam 
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Quam  liquis  ftabnla  alta  lares  appellet  equinoS| 
Aut  crines  magnae  genitricis  gramina  dicat. 

Poe^.  iii.  148^ 

Thirdly,  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  every  circum- 
ftance  ought  to  be  avoi4ed  that  agrees  with  the 
prpper  fenfe  only,  not  the  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  it 
is  the  latter  that  expreffes  the  thought,  and  the 
former  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  njake 
harmony : 

Zacynthus  greep  with  ever-ihady  groves, 
And  Ithaca,  prefumptaous  boaft  their  loves  ; 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  lord, 
They  prefs  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorr'd. 

Odyjfcy^  xix.  152. 

Zacynthus  here  Handing  figuratively  for  the  in- 
habitants, the  defcription  of  the  ifland  is  quite  out 
of  place  :  it  puzzles  the  reader,  by  making  hin} 
doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  or  figurative  fenfe. 


Write,  my  Queen, 


And  with  mine  ^y^^  PU  drink  the  words  you  fend, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Cymheline^  AB  i.  Sc.2* 

The  difguft  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not 
to  the  purpofe  where  the  fubjedt  is  drinking  ink 
figuratively. 

In  the  fourth  place,  To  draw  confequences  from 

a 
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a  figure  of  fpeech,  as  if  the  word  were  to  be  un- 
derilood  literally,  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  for  it  is 
confounding  truth  with  fiction. 

Be  Moubray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  conrfer's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  coufin  Hereford. 

Richard  11.  J£i  1 .  Sc.  3. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fenfe : 
but  weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  the  accef- 
fory  only ;  and  therefore  to  defcribe  the  effefts  of 
weighty  is  to  defert  the  principal  fubjed^  and  t^ 
convert  the  acceflbry  into  a  principal : 

Cromwell.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Wolfey.  Why,  well } 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  ftill  and  quiet  c^onfdence.     The  King  has  ciir'd  tne, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and  from  thefe  ihouldeny 
Thefe  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Henry  VIII.  JB  iix.  Sc.64 

Ulyffes  fpeaking  of  Hedor  : 

I  wonder  now  how  yon^eT  city  ftands. 

When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us; 

Troilus  and  CreJJida^  AS  iv.  Se.  9* 

X  $  QthelUf 
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Othello.  No ;  mj  heart  is  tarn'd  to  ftone  :  I  ftrike  it, 
and  it  hurts  mj  hand.  Otbelloj  AB.  iv.  Sc.  5. 

Not  lefs,  even  in  this  defpicable  now. 

Than  "when  mj  same  fiU'd  Afric  with  affirigbta. 

And  froxt  jtour  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Umi  SwbaJlianyKit^  offwrtugal^  AB  I. 


How  long  a  fpacei  fince  firft  I  lov'd,  it  is  ! 

To  look  into  a  glafs  I  fear. 
And  am  furpris'd  with  wonder  when  I  mifs 

Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

Cowley^  vol.  i.  p.  86.^ 

I  chofe  the  iouriihing'ft  tree  in  all  the  park, 

With  frefheft  boughs  and  faircft  head  ; 
I  cut  my  love  into  his  gentle  bark. 

And  in  three  daya  behold  'tis  dead  \ 
My  very  written  iames  fo  violent  be» 

They  We  burnt  and  withered  up  the  tree. 

Cowley  f  vol.  i.  p.  13^. 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which,  made,  this  precious  limbeck  fweat ! 

But  what,  alas!  ah  what  does  it  avails 
That  flie  weejps  tears  fo  wondrous  cold» 
As  fcarcQ  the. ais*s  hoof  can  hold. 

So  cold|  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  hail. 

Cowley f  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleafant  in  a  ludicrous 
poem. 

Almeria.  O  Alphonfo,  Al^honfo ! 
Setouring  feas  have  walh'xl  thee  from  my  fight. 
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No  time  ihall  rafe  thee  from  my  memorj  ^ 

No,  I  will  live  to  be  thj  monument : 

The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thj  tomb  9 

But  in  mj  heart  thou  art  interred.  « 

Mourning  Bride,  AB  I.  Sc.l* 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  in- 
confiftence,  in  being  interred  in  one  place  real- 
ly,  and  in  another  place  figuratively. 

Je  crains  que  cette  faifon 

Ne  nous  amene  la  pefte  i 

La  gueule  du  chien  celefte 

Vomit  feu  fur  I'horlfon, 

Afin  que  je  m'en  delivre, 

Je  veux  lire  ton  gros  livre 

Jufques  au  dernier  feuilkt : 

Tout  ce  que  ta  plume  trace* 

Robiiyty  a  de  la  glace 

A  faire  trembler  Juillet*  Maynard. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venus 
Cyprum  deferuit. 

Herat*  Carm*  U  i*  ode  19. 

From  confidering  that  a  word  ufed  in  a  figura- 
tive fenfe  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time  its  proper 
meaning,  we  difcover  a  fifth  rule,  That  we  ought 
not  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the 
i>roper  fenfe  of  which  is  inconfiftent  or  incon- 
Tuous  with  the  fubjed  :  for  every  inconfiften- 
.7,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  expref- 
ion  only  and  not  real,  is  unpleafant : 

X.4  Jnterea 
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Interea  geititor  Tjberini  ad  fluminis  nndam 
Vvdntrz ^ccabat  lymphis  , 

JEneid.  x.  833. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  cseca  caligine  /oles    • 
Erramus  pelago,  totidem  fine  fidere  nofies. 

jEneid.  iii.  203* 

« 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form 
a  fixth,  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo 
Virith  its  proper  fenfe  : 


Dicat  Opuntisc 


Frater  MegillaB,  quo  beatus 

Vulnere.  ^Horat.  Carm*  lib.  i«  ode  27. 

Parcus  deomm  cultory  et  infrequens, 
Infanientis  dum  Oapieatiae 

Confultus  erro.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  34^ 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or 
thought  different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  lefs 
faulty  than  crowding  metaphors  in  that  man- 
ner: the  mind  is  diftraded  in  the  quick  tranfi- 
tion  from  one  image  to  another,  and  is  puzzled 
inilead  of  being  pleafed : 

I  am  of  ladies  moft  deje6t  and  wretched, 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufic-vows. 

Hamlet. 

My  hleeding  hofom  fickens  at  the  found. 

Odyffey^  i.  439^ 
—  Ah 
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Ah  mifer^ 


Quanta  laboras  in  Charyhdi  I 
Digne  puer  va^xox^  fiamma. 
Qne  faga,  quis  te  folvere  Theflalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegafus  expediet  Cbitnerd. 

Hwat.  Carm^  lib.  L  oie  27. 

Eighthly,  If  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  Is  (till 
Tvorfe  to  graft  qpe  figure  upon  another :  For  in- 
fiance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors  lives. 

Iliad ^  xi.  2X1. 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warriors  blood  is  a  fi- 
gure built  upon  refemblance,  which  is  paflable. 
But  then  in  the  expreffion,  lives  is  again  put  for 
blood;  and  by  thus  grafting  one  figure  upon 
another,  the  expreffion  is  rendered  obfcure  and 
unpleafant. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures  that 
can  fcarce  be  analyfed,  or  reduced  to  plain  lan- 
guage, are  leaft  of  all  tolerable  : 

Votis  incendimus  aras* 

JEneid.  iii*  2  79. 


Onerantque  canifiris 


Dona  laboratae  Cereris. 

JEneid*  viii*  xSo. 

Vulcan 
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lous  :  ProfperOy  in  the  Tempejif  fpeaking  to  his 
daughter  Miranda,  fays. 

The  fringed  cnrtains  of  thine  ejes  advance, 
Ahd  fay  what  thou  feeft  jond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juftnefs  of  the 
figure ;  and  circumftances  may  be  imagined  to 
make  it  proper  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  proper  in 
familiar  converfation. 

In  the  laft  place,  Though  figures  of  fpeech  have 
a  charming  efied  when  accurately  conftrufted 
and  properly  introduced,  they  ought  however  to 
be  fcattered  with  a  fparing  hand:  nothing  is 
more  lufcious,  and  nothing  confequently  more  fa* 
tiating,  than  redundant  ornaments  of  any  kind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

NARRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

HORACE,  and  many  critics  after  hira,  exhort 
writers  to  choofe  a  fubjeft  adapted  to  their 
genius.  Such  obfervations  would  multiply  rules 
of  criticifm  without  end  ;  and  at  any  rate  belong 
not  to  the  prefent  work,  the  objed:  of  which  is 
human  nature  in  general,  and  what  ts  common 
to  the  fpecies.  But  though  the  choice  of  a  fub- 
jed:  comes  not  under  fuch  a  plan,  the  manner  of 
execution  comes  under  it ;  becaufe  the  manner  of 
execution  is  fubjedled  to  general  rules,  derived 
from  principles  common  to  the  fpecies.  Thefc 
rules,  as  they  concern  the  things  exprefTed  as  well 
as  the  language  or  expreflion,  require  a  divifioa 
of  this  chapter  into  two  parts  ;  firft  of  thoughts, 
and  next  of  words,  I  pretend  not  to  juftify  this 
divifion  as  entirely  accurate  :  for  in  difcourfing  of 
thoughts,  it  is  difficult  to  abftraft  altogether  from 
the  words  ;  and  Hill  more  difficult,  in  difcourfing 
of  words,  to  abftrad  altogether  from  the  thought. 

The  firft  rule  is.  That  in  hiftory,  the  refledions 
pught  to  be  chafte  ^nd  foUd  ^  for  while  the  mind 

is 
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is  intent  upon  truth,  it  is  little  difpofed  to  the 
operations  of  the  imagination.  Strada*s  Belgic 
hiftory  is  full  of  poetical  images,  which  difcord- 
ing  with  the*fubjed:»  are  unpleafant ;  and  they 
have  a  ftill  worfe  effect,  by  giving  an  air  of  fic- 
tion to  a  genuine  hiftory.  Such  flowers  ought  to 
be  fcattered  with  a  fparing  hand,  even  in  epic 
poetry  ;  and  at  no  rate  are  they  proper,  till  the 
reader  be  warmed,  and  by  an  enlivened  imagina- 
tion be  prepared  to  relilh  them  :  in  that  ft  ate  of 
mind  they  are  agreeable ;  but  while  we  are  fe- 
date  and  attentive  to  an  hiftorical  chain  of  fads, 
we  reject  with  difdain,  every  (idion.  This  Bel- 
gic hiftory ^is  indeed  wofully  vicious  both  in  mat- 
ter and  in  form  :  it  is  ftuffed  with  frigid  and  un- 
meaning reflexions  ;  and  its  poetical  flafties,  even 
laying  aGdc  their  impropriety,  are  mere  tinfel. 

Second,  Vida*,  following  Horace,  recommends 
fi  modeft  commencement  of  an  epic  poem  ;  giving 
for  a  reafon,  That  the  writer  ought  to  hufl3and 
feis  fire.  This  reafon  has  weight ;  but  what  is 
faid  above  fuggefts  a  reafon  ftill  more  weighty  ; 
bold  thoughts  and  figures  are  never  reliflied  till 
the  mind  be  heated  and  thoroughly  engaged, 
which  is  not  the  reader's  cafe  at  the  commence- 
ment.    Homer  introduces  not  a  fingle  fimile  in 

the 
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the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  nor  io  the  firft  book 
o£  the  Ody&y.  "Dn  the  other  hand,  Shakefpeare 
begins  one  of  his  plays  with  a  fentiment  too 
bold  for  the  moll  heated  imagination  : 

Bedford.   Hung  be  the  beav'ns  with  black,  yield  day 

to  night .' 
CometSy  importing  change  of  times  and  ftates, 
Brandiili  jour  cryftal  trefTes  in  the  ik  j, 
And  with  them  fcourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars. 
That  have  confented  unto  Henry's  death ! 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long  ! 
England  ne'er  lofi  "a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 

FirJ  Part,  Henry  VI. 

The  pafTage  with  which  Strada  begins  his  hifto- 
ry,  is  too  poetical  for  a  fubjed  of  that  kind  ;  and 
at  any  rate  too  high  for  the  beginning  of  a  grave 
performance.     A  third  reafon  ought  to  have  no 
lefs  influence  than  either  of  the  former,  That  ^ 
man,  who,  upon  his  firft  appearance,  drains  to 
make  a  figure,  is  too  oilentatiou<sto  be  relifhed,  - 
Hence  the  firft  fentenccs  of  a  work  ought  to  be  i 
ihort,  natural  and  fimple.     Cicero,  in  hisoratiou  ^ 
pro  Arabia  poeta^  errs  againft  this  rule :  his  reader 
is  out  of  breath  at  the  very  firfl  period  ;  which 
&ems  never  to  end.  Burnet  begins  the  Hiftory  of 
Y\%  Owo  Times  with  a  period  long  and  intricate. 

A  third  rule  or  obfervation  is.  That  where  thcv 
fubjed^  is  intended  for  entertainment  folely,  not  ] 

for 
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for  inftruflion^  a  thing  ought  to  be  defcribed  as 
it  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.  In  running,  for 
example,  the  impulfe  Upon  the  ground  is  propor- 
tioned in  fome  degree  to  the  celerity  of  motion : 
though  in  appearance  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  a  per- 
fon  in  fwift  motion  feems  to  ikim  the  ground, 
and  fcarcely  to  touch  it.  Virgil,  with  great  tafte, 
defcribes  quick  running  according  to  appear- 
ance ^  and  raifes  an  image  far  more  lively  than 
by  adhering  fcrupuloufly  to  truth ; 

Hos  fuper  advenit  Volfca  de  gente  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum  et  florentes  aere  catervas, 
Bellatrix  :  non  ilia  colo  calathisve  Minervae 
Facmineas  afifueta  mantu ;  fed  praelia  virgo 
Dura  pati,  curfuque  pedum  praevertere  ventos. 
Ilia  vel  intadae  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina  :  nee  teneras  curfu  IsfiiTet  ariftas  : 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fluftu  fufpenfa  tumenti. 
Ferret  iter  ;  celeres  nee  tingeret  aequore  plantas. 

^ntid.  yii.  803* 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  7>/^- 
macbus : 

Les  Brutiens  font  legeres  a  la  courfe  conune  le;^  cerfs, 
et  comme  les  daims*  On  croiroit  que  I'herbe  mime  la 
plus  tendre  n'efl  point  foul^e  foufi  leurs  pieds ;  k  peine 
I^iiTent-ils  dans  le  fable  quelques  traces  de  leurs  pas. 

X«V.  la 

• 

Again : 
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Again: 

D^ji  il  avoit  abattu  Euiilas  fi  l^ger  I  la  courle,  qa*i 
peine  il  iropdmoit  la  trace  de  fes  pas  dans  le  fable^  et 
qni  devan^oit  dans  fon  pays  les  pins  rapides  flots  de 
TEurotas  ec  de  T Alph6e, 

tiV.20. 

Fourth,  In  narration  as  well  as  in  defcription, 
objects  ought  to  be  painted  fo  accurately  as  to  | 
form  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  diftindt  and  lively 
images.  Every  ufelefs  circumftance  ought  indeed 
to  be  fupprefled,  becaufe  every  fuch  circumftance 
loads  the  narration  ;  but  if  a  circumftance  be  ne« 
ceflary,  however  flight,  it  cannot  be  defcribed 
too  minutely.     The  force  of  language  confifts  in 
raifing  complete  images  ^ ;  which  have  the  ef- 
feft  to  tranfport  the  reader  as  by  magic  into  the 
very  place  of  the  important  a^ion,  and  to  con- 
vert him  as  it  were  into  a  fpedator,  bebolaiing 
every  thing  that  pafies.  .  The  narratiye  in  \an 
epic  poem  ought  to  rival  a  pidure  in  the.liyioli- 
nefs  and  accuracy  of  its  reprefentations :  no  cir- 
cumftance muft  be  omitted  that  tends  to^ake  a 
complete  image  ;  becaufe.  an  imperiedl image, 
as  well  as  any  other  imp/eiFlc/^conc.ept|Qn,,i^  cold 
and  uninterefting.     I  fliall  iUuftrate  this  rule  by 
feveral  examples,   giving  ^  the  firft  place,  to  a 
beautiful  paflage  from  Virgil : 

Vol,  II,  Y  '         Qualis 

'    *  .Chap,  %.  Part  X .  Sea.  7 • 
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Qnilis populed  in<erens  Philomela  fub  nmbrft 
Amiflbs  queritur  foetus,  quos  duruB  orator 
Obfervans  nido  implunus  detraxit. 

Georg.  lib.  4.  /•  5x1. 

The  poplar,  ploughman,  and  unfledged  young, 
though  not  eflential  in  the  defcription,  tend  to 
make  a  complete  image,  and  upon  that  account 
are  an  embellifhment. 

Again: 

Hijt  viridem  MmM/rtmdenti  e:t  ilice  metam 
Co^ftituit,  fignum  nautis. 

JEneidm  v*  129* 

Horace,  addrelEng  to  Fortune : 

Te  pauper  ambit  follicita  prece 
Kuris  colonus  r  te  dominam  a^uoris, 

Quicumque  B  jthinll  laceffit 

Clirpatkium  pekgos  cariaft* 

-— —  nium'ex  moenibus  hofticis 
Matrona  bellantis  t jrantii 
I^oTpiciens,  et  aduha  virgo, 
Sufpiret  r  >Eheu,  ne  nidis  agmmum 
Spoafos  labeflat  xegius  afgfrum^- 
Ta&a  leonem,  quern  crttent^ 
.   Per  medias  n^it  ira  c»des. 

Carm*  lib>>  ^•ode  OlI 

'  Sbake^eare 
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Shakefpeare  fays  *,  '*  You  may  as  well  go  about 
to  turn  the  fun  to  ice  by  fanning  in  his  face 
with  z  peacock^ s  feather."  The  peacock's  fea- 
ther, not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  objeft, 
completes  the  image :  an  accurate  image  cannot 
be  formed  of  that  fanciful  operation,  without 
conceiving  a  particular  feather  ;  and  one  is  at  a 
lofs  when  this  is  negleded  in  the  defcription« 
Again,  **  the  rogues  flighted  me  into  the  river 
"  with  as  little  remorfe,  as  they  would  have 
"  drownM  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  th* 
"  litter  f ." 

Old  Lady.    You  Would  not  be  a  queen  ? 
j1nn€.    N0|  not  for  all  the  riches  under  hoav'n. 
Old  Lady.    'Tis  ftrange  :  a  threepence  ^ow'd  would 
hire  me,  old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it. 

Henry  VVLl.  AQ  ir-  Sc.  5. 

In  the  following  paflage,  the  aftion,  with  all  its 
material  circumftances,  is  reprefented  fo  much 
to  the  life,  that  it  would  fcarce  appear  more  di- 
ftina  to  a  real  fpedator ;  and  it  is  the  manner 
of  defcription  that  contributes  greatly  to  the 
fublimity  of  the  paflage. 

He  fpake ;  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 

Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

0£  mighty  cherubim ;  the  fudden  blaze 

Far  round  iHumin'd  heU :  highly  they  rag'd 

Ya  Agamtt 


Ma^MBip 


■fc     *■! 


*  Henry  V.  Aft  iv.  Sc,  4. 

t  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Ad  iii.  Sc.  zf 
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Spattantein't  fparfaaqoe  manua.'    It  clamor  ad  alta 
Atria^.cinicuirafn  baechttur  fama  per  urbem  ; 
Lamencis  ^emituquc  et  foBiniiico  ululatu 
Teda  frcmunt^  refonat  magnis  plangoribus  sther. 

Lib.  iv.  /.  663. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  rule,  I  add 
the  following  obfcrvation,  That  to  make  a  fud- 
den  and  ftrong  impreflion,  fomc  fingle  circum- 
(lancc  happily  fcleded,  has  more  power  than 
the  mod  laboured  defcription.  Macbeth,  men- 
tioning to  his  lady  fome  voices  he  heard  while 
he  was  murdering  the  King,  fays, 

There's  one  did  l^ugh  in's  deep,  and  one  cry'd  Murder ! 

They  wak'd  each  other ;  and  I  flood  and  heard  them  \ 

But  they  did  fay  their  prayers,  and  addrefs  them 

Again  to  fleep. 

Lady*  There  are  two  lodg'd  together, 

Macbeth^     One  cry'd,  God  blefs  us  !    and  Amen  the 

other  i 

As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman's  hands. 

Liftening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay  Amen, 

"When  they  did  fay,  God  blefs  us. 

Lady.  Con£der  it  not  fo  deeply, 

Macbeth.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen? 

I  had  mod  need  of  blefUng,  and  Amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  Thefe  deeds  muft  not  be  thought 

After  thefe  ways  j  fo,  it  will  make  Ub  mad. 

Macbeth.  Me  thought  I  heard  a  voice  cry^ 

Sleep  no  more  1 

Macbeth  doth  nmrder  fleep,  &c* 

J811.SC.3. 

Alphonfoi 
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Alphonfo,  in  the  Mourning  Bride^  ihut  up  in 
the  fame  prifon  where  his  father  had  been  con- 
fined : 

In  a  dark  comer  of  mjr  cell  I  fouad 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  fhew. 

If  my  AlphonCy*  Ha !  IRtading. 

Itmj  Alphonfo  live,  xeftore  him,  Heav'n  i 
"  Give  me  more  weight,  cruih  mj  dedioing  years 
*'  With  bolts,  with  chains,  imprifoament  and  want ; 
**  But  bleis  my  fon,  viiit  not  him  for  me." 
It  is  his  band ;  this  was  his  pray'r—- Yet  more  ; 
*'  Let  ev'ry  hair,  which  forrow  by  the  roots  [^RecLding, 
*'  Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 
^  Be  doabled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  fon  ; 
*'  Not  for  myfelf,  but  him,  hear  me,  all-gracious"-^ 
'Tb  wanting  what  fhould  follow  Heav'n  Ihould 

follow, 
Bot  'tis  torn  off— Why  ihould  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  his  petition  ?  'Twas  to  Heav'n, 
But  Heav'n  was  deaf,  Heav'n  heard  him  not ;  but  thus, 
Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'n  from  this  is  torn. 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
His  voice,  ihattiag  the  gates  of  pray'r  againft  him. 
If  piety  be  thus  debarrM  accefs 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  beft 
Is  fingled  out  to  Isleed,  and  bear  the  fcourge. 
What  is  reward  ?  or  what  is  puniihment? 
Bat  who  ihall  dare  to  tax  eternal  juftice  ? 

Mourning  Bride^  AB  iii.  Sc.  x. 

This  incident  is  a  happy  invention,  and  a  mark 
-Tuncgmmon  genius. 

y  4  Defcribing 
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Defcribing  Prince.  Henry  t 

I  faw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuiffes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'di 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercnry  \ 
And  vaulted  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  -a  fiery  Pegafiis, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horfemanfliip. 

Firjl  Part,  Henry  VI.  Aff  iv.  Sc.  a. 

King  Henry.      Lord  Cardinal,  if    thou  think^ft  on 

Heaven's  bliis, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  ! 

Second  Part,  Henry  VI.  ji£f  in.  Sc.  la 

The  fame  author,  fpeaking  ludicroufly  of  an 
army  debilitated  with  difeafes,  fays, 

Half  of  them  dare  not  fliake  the  fnow  from  off  their 
caflbcks,  left  they  fliake  themfelves  to  pieces. 

I  have  feen.the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  d^* 
folate.  The  flames  had  refounded  in  the  halls ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of 
Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls.  The  thiftle  fliook  there  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs 
whiftled  to  the  wind.  The  foz  looked  out  from  the 
windows :  and  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 
his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Morna  :  iilence  \s 
in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers* 

To 
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To  draw  a  charafter  is  the  mafter-ftrolseofde-  ( 
fcription.    In  this  Tacitus  excels  :  his  portraits  ^ 
are  natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature  wanting  nor, 
mifplaced.     Shakefpearc,  however,  exceeds  Ta-\ 
citus  in  livelinefs,  fonic  charaiSeriftical  crtcum- 
fiance  being  generally  invented  or  laid  hold  of, 
which  paints  more  to  the  life  than  many  words. 
The  following  inflances  will  explain  my. mean- 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  prove  my  obferyation 
to  bejuft: 

Why  ihould  a  man,  who(e  blood  is  warm  Withifi, 

^it  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabafter  ^ 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice. 

By  being  peeviih  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Anthonioi 

(I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  fpeaks), 

Thicre  are  a  fort  of  men,  whofe  vifages     * 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  Handing  pond  ; 

^^d  do  a  wilful  ftillnefs  entertain, 

With  purpofe  to  be  drefs'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  •, 

As  who  fl^ould  fay,  J  am  Sir  Qracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  ho  dog  bark  I 

O  my  Anthonio,  I  do  know  of  thofe, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife,* 

For  faying  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice ^  AEi  l,  Sc»  2^ 

Gratiano    fpeaks  an  infinite  deal  cf  nothing,  more 

lan  any  man  in  all  Venice  :  his  reafons  are  two  grains 

I  wheat  hid  hi  tWo  bnihels  of  chaff;  you  {hall  feek  all 

lay  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  rou  have  them  they 

•c  not  worth  the  fearch.      "    -  -  -      .       Ibid. 

In 
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In  the  following  pafiagtt  a  charader  is  comple- 
ted by  a  fingle  ftroke. 

SBaiiaw.  O  the  mad  days  that  I  have  fpeat ;  aad  to 
fee  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaincance  are  dead. 

Silence.  We  (hall  all  follow,  Coufin. 

Shallow.  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  fare,  very  fure ; 
Death  (as  the  Pfalmift  faith)  is  certain  to  all :  all  flull 
die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Slender.  Truly,  Coufin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shallow.  Death  is  certain*  Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  Iivi{^  yqt  ? 

Silence.  Dead  Sir. 

Shallow.  Dead !  fee,  (ee  ;  he  drew  a  good  bow :  and 
dead.     He  ihot  a  fine  ihoot.  How  a  fcore  of  ewes  now  ? 

Silence.  Thereafter  as  they  be.  A  fcore  of  good  ewes 
may  be  wortb  tea  pounds. 

Shallow*  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

Second  Part^  Henry  IV.  ji^  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Defcribing  a  jealous  hufband : 

Neither  prefs,  coffer,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he 
hath  an  abftrad  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places,  and 
goes  to  them  by  his  note.  There  is  no  hiding  you  in 
the  houfe. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or ,  Ad  iv.  Sc.  3. 

Congreve  has  an  inimitable  ftroke  of  this  kind  in 
his  comedy  ci  Love  for  Love : 

Ben  Legend.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home  i 
how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  i 
Sir  Samffon*  Dick  ;  body  o'  me»  Dick  has  been  dead 

thefe 
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tliefe  two  yeus.  .  I  writ  y ott  word  wliea  you  wf»ie  at 

Ben.  Mefsy  that's  true  :  marry^  I  had  fofgot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  fay. 

jM  III.  iS^.  6. 

FalfiaflT  fpeaking  of  ancient  Pifiol : 

ile'k  no  fwaggenexy  bofte£i :  a  ^aAe  cheater  i*faith » 
you  may  -ftrQak.  him  as  gently,  as  a  puppy-grey bouad ; 
he  will  not  fwagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  fea- 
thers turn  back  in  any  fhew  of  refiftance. 

Second J^art^  Henry  IV.  ji£i  II.  Sc.  9, 

Oflian,  aoiong  his  ether  excellencies,  is  emi- 
nently fuccefsful  in  drawing  charadecs ;  and  he 
never  faiU  to  delight  his  reader  with  the  beauti- 
ful attitudes  of  his  heroes.  Take  the  following 
inftances : 

0  Ofcar !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm  *,  but  fpare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft 
the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves 
the  grafs  to  thofe  who  aik  thine  aid. — So  Tremor  lived ; 
fach  Trathal  was  *,  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
was  the  fupport  of  the  injured ;  and  the  wieak  refted 
behind  the  lightning  of  my  fteeL 

We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and  we 
thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmore  came.     Cathmore 

1  friend  of  ftrangers,  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cair- 
r.  But  their  fouls  were  not  the  fame  ;  for  the  light 
heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmore.  His  toweri 
fe  qn  the  b^nks  of  Atha  :  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls : 

fevett 
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'fev^Q  chieft  ftood  <m  thefe  paths,  aiad  called  the  ftraa- 
ger  to  the  feaft.  But  Cathmt>re  dwelt  in  the  wood  to 
avoid  the  rotce  of  praife. 

Dermid  and  Ofcar  were  one :  thej  reaped  the  battle 
together.  Their  friendfhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel ; 
and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  Thej 
ruih  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brow  of 
ArdTen.  Their  fwords  are  ftained  with  the-  blood  of 
<the  valiant :  warriors  faint  at  their  name  Who  is  equal 
to  Ofcar  but  Dermid?  who  to  Dermid  but  Ofcar  ? 

Son  of  Comhaly  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength  of 
Momi's  arm  has  failed  ;  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of 
my  jouth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place :  I  throw  the 
fpear,  but  it  falls  fliort  of  the  mark :  and  I  feel  the 

.  weight  of  m J  ihield.  We  decay  like  the  graik  of  the 
mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.     I  have  a 

'  fon,  O  Fingal,  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of 
Momi's  youth ;  but  his  fword  has  not  been  fitted  againft 

.  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him 
to  battle,  to  direft  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun 
to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that 
the  name  of  Momi  were  forgot  among  the  people  I 

.  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay,  ^'  Behold  the  father 
"of  Gaul." 

Some  writers,  through  heat'of  imiagination,  fall 

into  contradidion  ;  fome  are  guilty  of  down^igbt 

abfurdities ;  and  fome  even  rave  like  madmen. 

'  Againft  fuch  capital  errors  one  cannot  be  more 

•  efiedually  warned  than  by  colle<^ng  inftances ; 

'  and  the  firft  (hall  be  of  a  contradidion,  the  moft 

venial  of  all.    Virgil  fpeaking  of  Neptune;     " 

Interea 
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Interea  magno  mifceri  murmute  pontni&i 
Emiflamque  hjemem  fenfit  Neptunus,  et  imid 
Stagna  refafa  vadis :  graviter  camrnotus^  et  alto 
Profpiciensi  fumma  placidum  cap«t  extulit  uiids^.- 

JEneid*  i.  laStf 

Again : 

When  firfl  young  Maro,  in  bis  boundlefs  mind, 
A  work  t'  outlaft  immortal  Rx)me  defign'd. 

Effay  on  Criticifmy  /.  130^ 

The  following  examples  are  of  abfurdities : 

Alii  pulfis  e  tormento  catenis  difcerpti  fedique,  di^ 
midiato  corpore  pngnabantfibi  faperftites,  acperemptae^ 
partis  nltores. 

Stradaj  Dec.  2.  /.  2« 

II  poT^r  huomoy  che  non  fen'  era  accorto, 
Aiidava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto, 

£irnu. 

He  fled  ;  but  ijingy.  left  his  life  behind. 

Iliad,  ii.  435. 

Full  through  bis  neck  the  weighty  falchion  fped : 
Along  the  pavement  roU'd  themiitt'ring  head. 

Odyjfey,  xxii.  365, 

T^  laft  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad* 
Cleppatfa  fpeaking  to  the  afpic, 


• 

Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver, 


Thou  beft  of  thieves ;  who,  with  an  eafy  key, 

Doft 
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Doft  open  life,  aad  ttapercelv'd  by  Q9f 
Ev'n  fteal  us  from  ourfelves ;  difcharging  fo 
Death's  dreadful  office,  better  than  himfelf ; 
Touching  our  limbs  fo.gentlj  into  flumber. 
That  Death  ftands  bj,  deceived  bj  his  own  image, 
And  thinks  himfelf  but  fleep. 

Dryden^  All  for  Lovfj  A3  v. 

Reafons  that  are  common  and  known  to  everj 
one,  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted :  to  esipreCi 
them  is  childifb,  and  interrupts  the  narration. 
Quintus  Curtius,  relating  the  battle  of  Iflbs, 

Jam  in  confpe£lu,  fed  extra  teli  jafihim,  utraqoe 
acies  erat;  quum  priores  Perfae  inconditum  et  trucem 
fttftulere  clamorem.  Rcdditur  et  a  Macedonibus  ma- 
jor, ezercitus  impar  numero,  fed  jugis  montium  va{tis<> 
que  faltibus  repercuflus  :  quifpe  f$mper  circumjeBa  ne- 
mora  petrsequif  quantumcunque  accepere  vocem,  multipli^ 
catofotto  re/erunt. 

Having  dilcufled  what  obCenrations  occutrcd 
npon  the  thoughts  or  things  exprefled,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  what  more  peculiarly  concern  the 
language  or  rerbal  drefs«  The  language  pro- 
per for  expreiling  paffion  being  bandied  in  a 
former  chapter,  iererat  obferYationa  there  made 
are  applicable  to  the  prelent  fubjiedt;  partiou-^ 
larly,  That  as  words  are  intimately  connedled 
with  the  ideas  they  reprefent,  the  emotions 
raifed  by  the  found  and  by  the  fenfe  ought 
to  be  concordant.  An  elevated  fubje<5l:  requires 
an    elevated    ftyle^    what  is    familiar,    ought 

to 
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to  be  familiarly  exprefled :  a  fubjed  thut  h  ferioua 
and  important^  ought  to  be  clothed  in  plain  ner- 
vous language :  a  defcription,  on  the  other  hand, 
addrefled  to  the  imagination,  is  fufceptible  of  the 
higheft  ornaments  that  founding  words  and  figu* 
rative  expreflion  can  befiow  upon  it. 

I  ihall  giye  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing 
rules.  A  poet  of  any  genius  is  not  apt  to  drefs  ^ 
high  fubjed  in  low  words  ;  and  yet  blemifhes  of 
that  kind  are  found  even  in  claffical  works.  Ho- 
race, obferving  that  men  are  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  but  feldom  with  their  condition,  introduces 
Jupiter  indulging  to  each  his  own  choice  : 

Jam  faciam  qnod  vultis ;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
'  Mercator  :  tn,  confultns  modo,  ruftlcus  :  hinc  vot, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  difcedite  partibus :  eia, 
Quid  fiatis  ?  nolint :  atqui  licet  efie  beatis. 
Quid  cauf»  eft,  merito  qutn  iUis  Jupiter  amias 
Iratas  buccas  inflet  /  neque  fe  fore  pofthac 
Tarn  facikm  dicat,  votis  ut  prsebeat  aurem  ? 

Sat.  lib.  X.  $aU  z.  /.  i5. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  puflSng  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low 
and  even  ludicrous  expreflion,  far  from  fuitable 
to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  fubjeA ". 
every  one  muft  feel  the  direordance.  The  foU 
lowing  couplet,  finking  far  below  the  fubjed,  is 
lefs  ludicrous. 


Not 
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Not  (Mie  looks  bsu:kward,  o&ward  fiill  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  thao  his  nofe. 

EJfay  OM  Man^  Ef.  iv.  233. 

Le  Rhin  tremble  et  fremit  a  ces  triiles  nouvelles  ; 

Le  feu  fort  ^  travers  fes  hum  ides  prunelles. 

C'eft  done  trop  peu,  dtt-il,  que  TEfcant  en  deux  mob 

Ait  appris  a  couler  fous  de  nouvelles  loiz  1 

£t  de  mille  remparts  rooa  onde  enyironn^e 

De  ces  fleuves  fans  nom  f uivra  la  deftin^e  ? 

Ah !  perifleot  mes  eaiix»  ou  par  d'illuilres  coups 

Montrons  qui  doit  c^der  des  mortels  ou  de  nous. 

A  ces  mots  effuiant  fa  bar  he  limotmeufef 

III  prend  d'un  vieux  guerrier  la  figure  poudreufe. 

Son  front  cicatrice  rend  fon  air  furieux, 

Et  I'ardeur  du  combat  ^tincelle  en  fes  yeux. 

BoileaUf  Epitre  4,  /.  6u 

A  god  wiping  bis  dirty  beard  is  proper  for  buN 
lefque  poetry  only,  and  altogether  unfuitable  to 
the  drained  elevation 'of  this  poem. 

On  the  other  fiand/ to  raife  the  expreffion  a- 
bove  the  tone  of  the  fubjed,  is  a  fault  than  which 
none  is  more  common.  Take  the  following  in^ 
ilahces: 

Oitan  le  plus  fiddle  k  ferver  fest  defleins, 

N^  fous  le  ciel  briilant  des  plus  noirs  Affiricains. 

Bajazet^.  AB  iii.  Sc.  8. 

Les  ombres  par  trois  fois  ont  obfcurci  les  cieux 
Depais  que  le  fommeil  n'eft  cntr^  dans  vos  yeux : 

Et 
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£t  le  jour  a  trob  fois  chaflSf  la  nuit  obfcure 
Depuis  que  votre  corps  languit  fans  nourriture. 

Pbedra^  ASi  I.  Sc.  3. 

JJfuerus,  Ce  mortel,  qui  mehtrit  taut  de  ztie  pout 
moi,  Vit  il  encore  } 

Afaph.  — .— -  II  voit  Taftre  qui  vous  eelaire. 

•  EJlbevy  AB  II,  Sc.  3* 

Oui,  c'eft  Agamemnon,  c*eft  ton  roi  qui  t'eveille  \ 
Viens,  reconndis  la  Toix  qui  frappe  ton  oreille. 

Iphigenie* 

ft 

No  jocund  health  that  Dentnark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  Ihall  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'ns  (hall  bruit  again, 
Refpeaking  earthlj  thunder. 

Hamlet^  A6t  i.  Sc*  a« 


^MMaMi 


In  the  inner  room 


I  fpj  a  winking  lamp,  that  weaklj  (Irikes 
The  ambient  air,  fcarce  kindling  into  light. 

Southern^  FaterfCapua^  AB  lll« 

In  the  funeral  ofations  of  the  Biihop  of  Meaux, 
the  following  pafiages  are  raifed  far  above  the 
tone  of  the  fubjedt : 

L'Ocean  etonn^  de  fe  voir  traverf^  tant  de  fois,  en 
des  appareils  fi  divers,  et  pour  des  caufes  fi  difierentes, 
Wc.  p.  6. 

irtande  Reine,  je  fatisfais  si  Vos  plus  tendres  defirs, 

xA  je  c^lebre  ce  monarque  \  et  fon  cour  qui  li'd  ja- 

8  vecu  que  pour  lui,  fe  eveille,  tout  poudre  qu'ij  eft* 

OL.  IL  Z  ct 
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et  devient  fenfible,  mime  foiu  ce  drap  mortuaire,  an 
nom  d'oA  epooz  fi  cher.  p.  31* 

Montefquieu,  in  a  didaftic  work,  Vefprit  des 
Loix,  gives  too  great  indulgence  to  imagination: 
the  tone  of  his  language  fwells  frequentlj  above 
his  fubje£t«     I  give  an  example : 

Mr  le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers  et  Mr  TAbb^  Dobos 
ont  fait  chacun  ua  fyfieme,  ddnt  Tun  femble  ktxe  tine 
conjuration  centre  le  tiers-etat,  et  Tautre  une  conjura- 
tion contre  la  nobleffe.  Lorfque  le  Soleil  donna  i 
Phaeton  fon  char  i  condnirei  il  lui  dity  Si  vons  moo* 
tez  trop  haaty  Tons  brulerez  la  demeure  c61efte  ;  fi  voas 
defcendez  trop  bas,  votis  r^duirez  en  cendrea  la  tern  t 
n'allez  point  trop  k  dtoite,  tous  tomberiez  dans  la  con- 
ftellation  du  ferpent »  n'allez  point  trop  i  gauche,  vons 
iriez  dans  celle  de  Tautel :  tenez-vous  entre  les^detuc 

£•  30*  ci*  10. 

The  following  pafiage,  intended^  one  would  ima- 
gine,  as  a  receipt  to  boil  water,  is  altogether  bur- 
lefque  by  the  laboured  elevation  of  the  didion : 

A  mafly  caldron  of  ftupendoua  frame 
Tfaey  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rifing  flame : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vafe,  and  climbs  around  the  fides  : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rulbiag  ftream : 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. 

liiad,  xviii.  405* 

la 
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In  a  pafiage  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^^h  book  of 
Telemachus,  one  feels  a  fudden  bound  upward 
Without  preparation^  which  accords  not  with 
the  fubjedt : 

• 

CSalypIb,  qui  avoit  €t6  jufqu'  k  et  moment  immobile 
et  €ranfport&  de  plaifir  en  ^coatant  Ics  aVaiiCurei  d« 
T^Mmoqae,  Tintcrrompit  poor  lai  fiure  prendre  qUelq«e 
repds.  II  eft  tems^  lai  dit'elle,  qui  Tons  eUiea  go&ter 
ladoQceur  da  fommeilaptfr  tant  de  traTaHx.  Voaa 
A'avez  rien  i  craindre  ici|  tkmt  Tona  eft  favorable* 
Abandonnea  voiu  done  fc  la  jojre*  GhmteaJa  patz,  et 
tooa  lea  aatrea  dons  dea  dieux  doot  vona  allez  hvtt  com« 
Utf  •  Demaia,  ptoftd  PAitrmrt  09^  ftt  doigU  de  r^fti 
tntr*9uwra  Usforits  dories  de  POriitU^  et  que  le  Cievauit 
dm  Soieilfortam  de  ftmde  amire  repandront  les  flames  du 
jttTf  fcttr  chaffer  devattt  eux  twites  les  etoileS  du  ciel^ 
noaa  reprendroai,  man  cher  T^Umaque,  Tbiftoire  de 
▼OS  malhettrs. 

This  obviouflj  is  copied  from  a  fimilar  paflage 
in  the  iSneid,  which  ought  not  to  hare  been  co- 
pied, becaufe  it  lies  open  to  the  fame  cenfure  ) 
but  the  force  of  authority  is  great  t 

At  regfna  grari  jamdudum  faucia  cura 
Vulnus  aiit  venis,  et  ceeco  carpitar  igni. 
Malta  viri  virtus  atiimo^  multusque  recurfat 
Geatta  bonpa :  hanrent  infizi  pe&ore  vakus, 
Verbaqoe  \  ncc  plaeidam  membris  dat  cura  qoietemi 
,    Pofiera  Pbeebea  iufirahat  lampade  terras^ 
JSamenteeuqme  Aurora  f0lo  dimoverat  umbram  i 
Cum  &  noamoiem  alioquitur  malefana  fororem. 

Xi  j«  iv.  t# 

2  a  Take 
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Take  another  example  where  the  words  rife 
^ove  the  fubjec^ : 

Ainfi  les  peuples  7  accoururent  bientdt  en  fouk  de 
toutes  partes  ;  le  commerce  de  cette  ville  ^toit  femblable 
aa  flux  et  au  reflux  de  la  mer.  Les  tr6fors  7  entroient 
comme  left  flou  vietineat  I'un  fur  Taatre*  Tout  7  etoit 
apport^  et  en  fortok  librement ;  tout  ce  qui  7  entroit» 
etok  utile }  tout  ee  qui  en  fortoit,  laifloit  en  fortant 
d'autres  richeffes  en  (a  place*  La  juftlce  fev^re  prefi- 
doit  dans  le  port  au. milieu  de  tant  de  nations,  Ia 
£ranchiiisy  la  bonne  foi|  k  candear,  fexnbloient  du  haut 
de  ces  fuperbs  tours  appeller  les  marchands  des  terres  le 
plus  ^loign^es-:  chacun  de  ces  marchands,  ybi/  qm*iJ  vint 
des  rives  orientales  oik  hfolM fort  cbofuejour  dufeiu  d$s. 
ondeSf  foit  quUlfHt  parti  de  cette  grande  mer  oil  le  foleil 
lajfi  de  fan  cours  vd  eteindre  fes  fettn^  vivoit  paiiible  et 
furete  dans  Salen^e  comae  dans  £a  patrie  1 

"Telema^e^  /•  X3» 

The  language  of  Homer  is  fuited  to  his  fub- 
jedy  DO  lefs  accuratel7  than  the  a&ions  and  fen- 
timents  of  his  heroes  are  to  their  charaders^ 
Virgil,  in  that  particular,  £»lls  fhort  of  perfec- 
tion :  his  language  is  ftatel7  throughout ;  and 
though  he  defcendg  at  times  to  the  fimpleft 
branches  of  coolcer7y  roaHing  and  boiling  for 
example,  7et  he  never  relaxes  a  moment  from 
the  high  tone  *.  In  adjuftii^  his  language  to 
his  fubjed,  no  writer  equals  Swift.  I  can  re* 
colled  but  one  exception,  which  at  the  fame 
time  is  far  from  being  grofs  :  The  journal  of  a 

modem 


*  See  ^neid.  lib.  i.  iSflkHlZQ. 


modern  lady  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  blending 
fprightlincfs  with  fatniliarityi  perfeftly  fuited 
to  the  fubjeft :  in  one  pafiage,  however,  the 
poet  deviating  from  that  ftyle,  takes  a  tone 
above  his  fubjed.  The  paiTage  I  have  in  view 
begins,  /.  1 16.  But  let  me  now  a  while  furvey^  &c. 
and  ends  at  /.  135. 

It  is  proper  to  be  obferved  upon  this  head^ 
tbat  writers  of  inferior  rank  are  continually  up- 
on the  ftretch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their  fub- 
jedl  by  exaggeration  and  fuperlatives.  This 
unluckily  has  an  effect  contrary  to  what  is  in- 
tended; the  reader,  difgufted  with  language 
that  fwells  above  the  fQbjed,  is  led  by  contraft 
to  think  more  meanly  of  the  fubje£l  than  it  may 
poffibly  deferve,  A  man  of  prudence,  befide, 
will  be  no  lefs  careful  to  hufband  his  ftrength 
in  writing  than  in  walking :  a  writer  too  liberal 
of  fuperlatives,  exhaufts  his  whole  (lock  upon 
ordinary  incidents,  and  refer ves  no  fhare  to  ex- 
prefs,  with  greater  energy,  matters  of  import- 
ance *- 

Z  3  Many 

^  Montaigne,  reilefting  upon  the  then  prefent  modes, 

cbferves,  that  there  never  was  at  any'  other  time,  fo  ab* 

je£l  and  frrvile  proftitution  of  words  in  the  addrefies 

made  by  people  of  faihion  to  one  another  ;  the  humbleft 

^nders  of  life  and  foul,  no  profeiliona  under  that  of  de* 

tion  and  adoration  \  the  writer  conilantly  declaring 

mielf  a  vaiTal,  nay  a  Have :  fo  that  when  any  more 

brioas  occailoa  of  friendihip  or  gratitude  >reqfiire»  more 

rnuine  profel&onsi  words  are  wanting  to  exprcfs  them. 
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Many  writers  of  that  kind  abound  fo  iq  epi- 
thets, as  if  poetry  confifted  entirely  in  high** 
founding  words.    T^^akt  tl^e  following  inftance  : 

Wliea  Uack-brow'd  Night  her  duiky  mmnde  fpread* 

And  wrapt  in  folemn  gloom  the  fable  iay  : 
Wbeti  foothiog  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  bsd  fliedf 

And  ieal'd  in  filken  flumbers  ev'tj  eye  : 
My  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  reft* 
^   Nor  the  fweet  blifs  of  foft  obliTion  (bare  : 
9at  watchful  wo  diftrafts  my  aching  breaft. 

My  heart  the  fubjeft  of  corroding  care  : 
iProm  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  fteps  and  flow 

I  folitary  fteal,  and  footh  my  penfive  wo. 

Here  every  fubftantive  is  faithfully  attended  by 
fome  tumid  epithet ;  like  young  mafter,  who 
cannot  walk  abroad  without  haying  a  lacM  li« 
very-man  at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reading  with- 
put  tafte,  an  emphafis  is  laid  on  every  word  ;  and 
in  finging  without  tafte^  every  note  is  grac'd. 
Such  redundancy  of  epithets,  ifnftead  of  pleafing, 
produce  fatiety  and  difguft. 

The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thought,  is 
not  confined  to  the  capital  circiimftances  above 
mentioned  :  it  reacheth  even  the  flighter  modi- 
fications. Slow  a£|ion,  for  example,  is  imitated 
by  wordg  pronounced  flow :  labour  or  toil,  by 
VPords  harfh  or  rough  in  their  found.  But  this 
fubjed  has  been  already  handled  ^. 

•  In 

Gh.  x8.  Sea.  3. 
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In  dialogue*writing,  the  condition  of  the  fpeak- 
er  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  framing  the  expref- 
fion.  The  fentinel  in  Hamlet^  interrogated  with 
relation  to  the  ghoft  whether  his  watch  had  been 
quiet,  aofwers  with  great  propriety  for  a  man  in 
his  ftation,  "  Not  a  moufe  ftirring*/* 

I  proceed  to  a  fecond  remark,  no  lefs  import- 
ant than  the  former.  No  perfon  of  refledion  but 
muft  be  fenfible,  that  an  incident  makes  a  Itronger 
impreffion  on  an  eye-witnefs,  than  when  heard  at 
fecond  hand.  Writers  of  genius,  fenfible  that  the 
eye  is  the  heft  avenue  to  the  heart,  reprcfent  every 
thing  as  pa0ing  in  our  fight ;  and,  from  readers 
or  hearers,  transform  us  as  it  were  into  fpeda* 
tors:  a  ikilful  writer  conceals  himfelf,  and  prefents 
l}is  perfonages;  in  a  word,  every  thing  becomes 
dramatic  as  much  as  poflible.  Plutarch  de gloria 
Atbenienpum^  obferves,  that  Thucydides  makes 
his  reader  a  fpedator,  and  infpires  him  with  the 
fame  paflions  as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs ;  and 
the  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  our  country- 
man Swift.     From  this  happy  talent  arifes  that 

Z  4  energy 

^  One  can  fcarce  avoid  fmiling  at  the  blindneds  of  a 
certain  critic,  who,  with  an  air  of  (elf-fufficiency,  con- 
demns this  expreiEon  as  low  and  vulgar.  A  French 
poet,  {ays  he,  would  ezprefs  the  fame  thought  in  a  more 
'"blime  manner :  '*  Mais  tout  dort,  et  I'arm^e,  et  les 

vents,  et  Neptune/'     And  he  adds,  "  The  Englifh 

poet  may  pleafe  at  Loadoni  but  the  French  every 

where  clfe." 
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energy  of  ftyle  which  is  peculiar  to  him :  he  can- 
not always  avoid  narration ;  but  the  pencil  is  his 
choice,  by  which  he  beftows  life  and  colouring 
upon  his  objedls.  Pope  is  richer  in  ornament 
but  poflefleth  not  in  the  fame  degree  the  talent  of 
drawing  from  the  life.  A  tranflation  of  the  fixth 
fatire  of  Horace,  begun  by  the  former  and  fiaifh- 
ed  by  the  latter,  affords  the  faired  opportunity  for 
a  comparifon.  Pope  obvioufly  imitates  the  pidtu- 
refque  manner  of  his  friend :  yet  every  one  of  taftc 
muft  be  feniible,  that  the  imitation,  though  fine, 
falls  (hort  of  the  Original.  In  other  inftances,  where 
Pope  writes  in  his  own  ftyle,  the  difference  of 
manner  is  ftill  more  confpicuous, 

Abftraft  or  general  terms  have  no  good  effed 
in  any  compoiition  for  amufement ;  becaufe  it  it 
only  of  particular  objedts  that  images  can  be 
formed*.  Shakefpeare's  ftyle  in  that  refped  is 
excellent :  every  article  in  his  defcriptions  is  par- 
ticular, as  in  nature  ;  and  if  accidentally  a  vague 
expreffion  (lip  in,  the  blemifti  is  difcernible  by 
the  bluntnefs  of  its  impreflion.  Take  the  follow- 
ing example  :  Falftaff,  excufing  himfelf  for  run- 
ning away  at  a  robbery,  fays. 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  je. 
Why,  hear  yc,  my  mailers ;  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the 
heir- apparent ?  fliould  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince? 
Why,  thou  knowefl,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  ;  but 

beware 

*  Sec  Chap.  4. 
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beware  inllinft,  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  pi-ince ; 
inJtinB  is  a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inftlnft  • 
I  ihall  think  the  better  of  mjfelfy  and  thee,  during 
my  life  ;  I  for  a  violent  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true 
prince.  But,  bj  th^  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  jou  have 
the  mone  J.  Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors,  watch  to  night, 
pray  to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold, 
all  the  titles  of  good  fellowfliip  come  to  you !  What ! 
ihall  we  be  merry  ?  ihall  we  have  a  play  extempore  9 

Firjl  Fartf  He/try  IV.  AEI  ii.  Sc.  9, 


The  fentence  I  objedl  to  is,  inflinSt  is  a  great  mat^ 
ter^  which  makes  but  a  poor  figure,  compared 
with  the  livelinefs  of  the  reft  of  the  fpeech.  It 
was  one  of  Homer*s  advantages,  that  he  wrote  be- 
fore general  terms  were  multiplied :  the  fuperior 
gSnius  of  Shakefpeare  difplays  itfelf  in  avoiding 
them  after  they  were  multiplied.  Addifon  de- 
fcribcs  the  family  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in 
the  following  words : 

You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his  brother, 
his  butler  is  grey-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gra- 
yed men  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  his  coachman  has  the 
looks  of  a  privy  counfelior.j 

SfeQatoTtTH^  1^, 

The  defcription  of  the  groom  is  lefs  lively  than  of 

s  others  ;  plainly  becaufe  the  exprellion,  being 

ue  and  general,  tends  not  to  form  any  imaj;e, 

"  Pives 
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*[  Pives  opum  variarum  */*  h  an  expr^oa  ftiU 
n9tt  vaguf ;  and  fo  are  the  following  : 


H   ■  '  ■ 


MiBCeiMSa  OT«ars(fs 


Graade  deeus,  colomenque  rernm. 

Horat.  Carm*  lib*  s.  o&  17. 

I    I      ■  ■  6C  fide  Tets 


Dices  laborantes  in  mm 
Fenelopcn,  vitreamqoe  Ctrceo. 

Ibid*  Jib.  1,  odtl*j. 

..— .....^  Ridiculum  acri 


Foitiiu  et  melias  magnas  fUmroqiit  ficai  rvj. 

Horat.  SiUir%  lib.  i.  fat*  xo. 

In  the  fine  arts  it  is  a  rule,  to  put  the  capital 
ohjeds  in  the  pronged  point  of  view  ;  and  even 
to  prefent  them  oftener  than  once,  where  it  can 
be  done.  In  hiftorj-painting,  the  principal  figure 
is  placed  in  the  front,  and  in  the  heft  light :  an 
equeftrian  flatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  ftreets, 
that  it  may  be  feen  from  many  places  at  once. 
In  no  compofition  is  there  greater  opportunity 
for  this  rule  than  in  writing : 


Sequitur  pulcherrimns  Aflur, 


Aftur  equo  fidens  et  verficoloribos  armis. 

JEmiJ.x.  xSo. 


m^m 


Full  many  a  lady 


I've  ey'd  with  beft  regard,  and  many  a  time 

TV 


*  Georg.  ii.  468* 
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Th'  hanaooj  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brongbt  mj  too  diligent  ear  i  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  feveral  women,  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defeft  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobloft  grace  ihe  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  die  foil.     But  jou,  O  you^ 
So  perfeft^  and  fo  peerlel3»  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  beft. 

7i^  TCempefii  Jd  III.  Sc.  u 

Orlando^  Whatever  you  are 

That  in  this  defart  inacceffiblci 
Under  the  (hade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lofe  and  negled  the  creeping  hours  of  time  t 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church } 
If  ever  fat  at  any  good  man's  feaft  ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pi^y 'd ; 
l4et  gentlenefs  my  ftroag  enforcement  be, 
}a  the  which  hope  I  blufli  and  hide  my  fword* 

Hukcfen.  True  is  it  that  we  have  feen  better  days  9 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to  church } 
And  fat  at  good  mens  feafis ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  facred  pity  had  engendered : 
And  therefore  fit  you  down  in  gentlenefs. 
A^d  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
Tliat  to  ypur  wanting  may  be  minlftred* 

As  you  like  it* 

With  thee  converfing  I  forget  all  time  ; 
1  feafons  and  their  change,  all  pleafe  alike, 
ireet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifing  fweet, 
^ith  ch^qi  of  earUe$  bir4s  \  plei^fant  the  fun 

'  When 
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'Whtn  firfl  on  this  delightfu]  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herbs,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow't, 
Glift'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  foft  fhowef 5 ;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild,  the  filent  night 
With  this  her  folenm  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  thefe  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  ftarry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  ihe  afcends 
With  charm  of  earlieft  birds,  nor  rifing  fun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
Gliilering  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  ihowerS| 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  filent  night. 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  nor  walk  bj  moon 
Or  glittering  ftar  light,  without  thee  is  fweet, 

Paradi/e  Lo^,  i.  4.  /.  634, 

What  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb,  The  fathers 
have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  fet 
on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  ye  ihall  not 
have  occafi,on  to  ufe  this  proverb  in  Ifrael.  If  a  man 
keep  my  judgments  to  deal  truly,  he  is  jnft,  he  Aall 
furely  live.  But  if  he  be  a  robber,  a  fliedder  of  blood  i 
if  he  have  eaten  upon  the  mountains,  and  defiled  his 
neighbour's  wife  ;  if  he  have  oppreffed  the  poor  and 
needy,  have  fpoiled  by  violence,  have  not  reftored  the 
pledge,  have  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  have  given  forth 
upon  ufury,  and  have  taken  incrcafe  :  fliall  he  live  ? 
he  fliall  not  live :  he  fliall  fiirely  die ;  and  his  blood 
fliall  be  upon  *  him.  Now,  lo,  if  he  beget  a  fon,  that 
feeth  all  his  father's  fins,  and  confidereth,  and  doedi 
not  fuch  like ;  that  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains, 
hath  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,'  nor  defiled  his  neigh- 
hour's  wife,  hath  not  oppreffed  any,  nor  withheld  the 
pledge,  neither  bath  fpoiled  by  violence,  biit  hath  given 

his 
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his  bread  to  the  hungr j,  and  covered  the  naked  with  a 
garment  -» that  hath  not  received  ufnrj  nor  increafe,  that 
hath  executed  my  judgments,  and  walked  in  my  ftatutes; 
he  {hall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father ;  he  iball 
fiirely  live.  The  foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall  die ;  the  fon 
(hall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  (hall  the 
father  bear  the  inqnity  of  the  fon ;  the  righteoufneis  of 
the  righteous  ihall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
the  wicked  (hall  be  upon  him.  Have  I  any  pleafure  that 
the  wicked  (hould  die,  faith  the  Lord  Godv  and  not  that 
he  ihould  return  from  his  ways  and  live  i 

Ezekiely  zviii. 

The  repetitions  in  Homer^  which  are  frequent^ 
have  been  the  occafion  of  much  ciiticifm.  Sup-* 
pofe  we  were  at  a  lofs  about  the  reafon,  might 
not  tafte  be  fufficient  to  juftify  them  ?  At  the 
fame  time,  we  are  at  no  lofs  about  the  reafon : 
they  evidently  make  the  narration  dramatic,  and 
have  an  air  of  truth,  by  making  things  appear 
as  palfing  in  our  fight.  But  fuch  repetitions  are 
unpardonable  in  a  didadic  poem.  In  one  of  He- 
fiod's  poems  of  that  kind,  a  long  paflagc  occurs 
twice  in  the  fame  chapter. 

A  concife  comprchenfivc  ftyle  is  a  great  orna- 
ment in  narration  ;  and  a  fuperfluity  of  unnecef- 
fary  words,  no  lefs  than  of  circumftances,  a  great 
nuifance.     A  judicious  feledtion  of  the  ftriking 
"rcumftances  clothed  in  a  nervous  ftyle,  is  de- 
jhtful.     In  this  ftyle,  Tacitus  excels  all  wri* 
*rs,  ancient  and  modern.     Inftances  are  num- 
irlefs :  take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Crebra 
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Crebra  bine  pnelifti  ct  fiepios  is  modnm  Ittrodnii : 
per  falmsy  per  paludes  i  nt  cciiqii^  fois  ant  rirtus ;  te« 
ttiere»  provifo,  ob  iram,  ob  praedatiky  jufla,  et  aliqnande 
ignaris  ducibus. 

AiMmt,  Hi,  xa.  §  39, 

After  Tacitus,  Offian  in  that  refpeA  juftly 
merits  the  place  of  diftiodioa.  One  cannot  go 
wrong  for  examples  in  any  part  of  the  book ; 
and  at  the  firil  opening  the  following  inftance 
meets  the  eye : 

Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in  fliining  fteel.  The  ftride 
bf  the  chief  is  lovely :  the  joy  of  his  eye  terrible.  Tbc 
wind  raftles  in  his  hair.  Dartfaula  is  filent  at  his  fide : 
her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Strit^ing  to  hid  the  ri- 
fing  figh,  two  tears  fwell  in  her  eyes. 

I  add  one  other  inHance,  which,  beiide  the 
property  under  confideration,  raifes  delicately 
our  moft  tender  fympathy. 

Son  of  Fingal !  doft  thon  not  behold  the  darknefs 
of  Crothar's  hall  of  fhells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  tt 
the  feaft,  when  my  people  lived*  I  rejoiced  in  the 
prefence  of  ftrangetSi  when  my  fon  ihone  in  the  hall. 
JBut,  Oilian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 
ftreak  of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in 
the  battles  of  his  father.  Rothmar,  the  chief  of 

grafly  Tromlo,  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed ;  he  heard 
that  my  arms  wete  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  ef 
his  foul  arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma :  my  people 
fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall,  bat 
what  could  fightkis  Crcthar  do  ?    My  fieps  were 

unequal 
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uncqwl ;  my  grief  wts  gteat.  I  wiihed  for  tltt  Aiys 
that  were  pftft :  dajs !  whereiit  I  fought,  aftd  won  ia 
the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned  from  the  chace  ; 
the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  bis 
f word  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  yottog«  But  the  foul 
of  the  yondi  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his 
eye.  He  (aw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his 
figh  arofe.  King  <^  Croma,  he  iaid^  is  it  becanfe  thdii 
haft  no  fon  ?  is  it  for  the  weaknels  of  Fovar*gDCi»il's 
arm  that  thy  fighs  arife :  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the 
flrength  of  my  arm ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my 
youth,  and  I  have  bent  the  boWt  Let  me  meet  this  Roth- 
nutr,  with  the  youths  of  Croma :  let  me  meet  him,  O 
m^y  father,  for  I  feel  my  bnming  fouL 

And  thou  ihalt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightkls 
Grothar !  But  let  ethers  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return }  for  my  ejt9 
behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo !— — *He  went , 
he  met  the  foe ;  he  felL  llie  foe  advances  towards 
Croma.  He  who  flew  my  ton  is  near,  with  allhis  point* 
cd  fpears. 

If  a  concife  or  nervous  ilyle  be  a  beauty,  tau- 
tology muft  be  a  blemifh  ;  and  yet  writers,  fet- 
tered by  verfe,  are  not  fufficiently  careful  to 
avoid  this  flovenly  practice :  they  may  be  pitied, 
but  they  cannot  be  juftified^  Take  foT  a  fpeti* 
men  the  following  inftanc^s,  from  the  l)eft  p<Det^ 
for  verfification  at  leafl,  that  England  ha^to 
**oaft  of. 

Bigh  on  hb  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  fliield  emits  a  living  ra^, 

th* 
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Th'  nnwearj'd  blaze  inceflaat  ftreams  fuppliesi 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ikies. 

Strength  and  om&ipotenee  inveft  thy  throne. 

Iliadf  viii.  576* 

So  filent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head. 
In  £eible  ftreams  foft  trickling  waters  flied. 

Iliadf  iz.  19, 

His  clanging  armour  rung. 

Iliadf  zii.  5^4* 

Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  cje. 

Iliadf  XT.  4. 

The  blaze  of  armouj^  flafh'd  againlt  the  daj. 

Iliad,  xvii.  736. 

As  when  die  piercing  blafts  of  Boreas  blow. 

Iliadf  xiz.  380. 

And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  fliield 
Blaz'd  with  long  rajs,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 
^  Iliadf  xix.  402. 

No«— could  our  fwiftnefi  o'er  the  winds' pretrail^ 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  weflem  gale. 

All  were  in  vain  — i_  Iliadf  six.  460. 

The  humid  fweat  from  ev'rj  pore  defcends. 

Iliadf  xxiii.  829.^ 

Redundant 
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Redandant  epithets,  fach  as  bumid  in  the  laft  cU 
tation^  ate  by  Quititilian  difallowed  to  orators } 
but  indulged  to  poets  *,  becaufe  his  fkvourite 
poet$,  in  a  few  inftances,  are  reduced  to  fnch 
epithets  for  the  fake  of  verfification ;  for  in- 
ftance,  Praia  (fanis  albkant  pruinis  of  Horace^ 
and  tiquidos  fontes  of  Virgil. 

As  an  apology  for  fuch  carelefs  exprelfions,  k 
may  well  fufBce,  that  Pope,  in  fubmitting  to  be 
a  tranllator^  afts  below  his  genius.  In  a  tranfla-' 
tion,  it  is  hard  to  require  the  fame  fpirit  or  ao 
curacy,  that  is  cheerfully  bellowed  on  an  origi- 
nal worko  And  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  that 
author,  I  fhall  gire  fome  inftances  from  Virgil 
and  Horace,  more  faulty  by  redundancy  than 
any  of  thofe  above  mentioned  : 

S9pe  etiam  immenfum  ccbIo  venit  agmen  a^oarum, 
£t  fcidam  glomerant  tempefbtem  imbribus  atris 
GolIedaB  ex  alto  nubes :  rule  ardous  ether, 
£t  pluvi^  ingenti  fata  Iseta^  boumqu«  labores 
Oiluit.  Giorg.  lib*  i.  322*. 

Pofiquam  ahum  tenuete  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  uUae 
Apparent  terrsc )  coelum  undique  et  undique  pontos  ; 
Tom  mihi  cceruleus  fupra  caput  aftitit  imber, 
Noftem  hyememque  ferens  r  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris. 

JEneid.  tih*  iii.  X92. 

■  Hinc  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigiio 

Vol.11.    ,       '  A  a  Ruris 


f  L.  Tiii.  cap.  6*  U8l.  a, 
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;,   Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 

Horat.  Carau  lib.  i.  ode  17. 

Videre  feflos  vomerem  inverfam  boves 

CoUo  trahentes  languido.  Horat.  epod.  ii.  63. 

Here  I  can  luckily  apply  Horace's  rule  againft 
himfelf: 

Eft  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  fententia,  neu  fe 
Impediat  verbis  laflas  oneraQtibus  aures. 

Satir.  lib.  i.  fat.  z.  9. 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry.  An 
obje£t,  however  ugly  to  the  light,  is  far  from 
being  fo  when  reprefented  by  colours  or  by 
words.  What  is  the  caufe  of  this  difference  ? 
With  refpeft  to  painting,  the  caufe  is  obvious: 
a  good  pidure,  whatever  the  fubjed  be,  is  agree- 
able by  the  pleafure  we  take  in  imitation  ;  and 
this  pleafure  overbalancing  the  difagreeablenefs 
of  the  fubjeA,  makes  the  pidure  upon  the  whole 
agreeable.  With  refped  to  the  defcription  of 
an  ugly  objedl,  the  caufe  follows.  To  conned 
individuals  in  the  focial  ftate,  no  particular  con- 
tributes more  than  language,  by  the  power  it 

,  « 

poflefles  of  an  expeditious  communication  of 
thought,  and  a  lively  reprefentation  of  tranf- 
adions.  But  nature  hath  not  been  fatisfied 
to  recommend  language  by  its  utility  mere- 
ly :  iodepcndent  of  utility,  it  is  made  fuf- 
ceptrble  of  many  beauties,  which  are  diredly 

— '        feh. 
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felt,  without  any  intervening  reflec^toQ  *•  And 
this  unfolds  the  myftery  ;  for  the  pleafure  of  lan-^ 
guage  is  fo  great,  as  in  a  lively  defcription  to 
overbalance  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  image 
raifed  by  it  f .  •  This,  however,  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  choofe  a  difagreeable  fubj^ed ;  for  the 
pleafure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the  fub- 
]e€t  and  the  defcription  are  both  of  them  agreed- 
able. 

The  following  defcription  is  upon  the  whole 
agreeable,  though  the  fubjedt  defcribed  is  in  it* 
felf  difmal : 

Nine  times  the  fpace  that  tneaf dres  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew  . 

Lay  vanquiih'd  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf. 

Confounded  though  immortal !  but  his  doom 

Referv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thoQght 

Both  of  loft  happinefs  and  lafting  paiii 

Torments  him  ;  ronnd  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes 

That  witnefs'd  huge  affliAion  and  difmay, 

MixM  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftedfaft  hate : 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken  he  views  .     •     ' 

The  difmal  fituation  wafte  and  wild : 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  fides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  fiam'd  ;  yet  from  thefe  flames 

No  lighi,  but  rather  darknefs  vifible 

Serv'd  only  to  difcover  fights  of  wo, 

Regions  of  forrow,  doleful  ihades,  where  peace 

^ '  A  a  a  And 

♦  See  Chap.  18.        +  Sec  Chap«  a,  part  4^ 
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And  reft  cas  never  dwell*  hope  never  oomtt 
Tknt  domee  !•  aU ;  bet  torture  widMut  end 
StUl  urges,  end  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  fulpbur  unconfoaied ! 
Such  place  eternal  juftice  had  prepar'd 
For  thole  rebelUoua. 

Paradi/e  Lo/lf  booi  L  /«  50. 

An  unmanl J  depreffion  of  ipirits  in  time  of  dno^ 
ger  is  not  an  agreeable  light ;  and  yet  a  fine  de* 
fcription  or  reprefentatbn  of  i€  will  be  reliihed : 

JT.  Richard.    What  muft  the  King  do  now  ?  mnft  he 

fubmit  ? 
The  King  ihnil  do  it :  mnft  be  be  depoe'd  > 
The  king  IhaU  be  contented :  muAhelofe 
The  name  of  King  ?  i'  God'a  name,  let  it  go  : 
PU  give  mj  jewela  Smt  a  (et  of  beads; 
My  gorgeous  palaee  for  a  hevmisage  $ 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  almlma>^s  g«wi»^ 
My  fignrM  gobletat.  for  n  diib  of  wood ; 
My  fceptre,  for»  palmer's  waUdng-^ftaff^ 
My  fubjeds,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  Ctlle  grave ; 
A  litde,  litde  grave;— —an  obficme  grave. 
Or,  I'll  be  bury'd  in  the  Ktng^s  highway ; 
Some  way  of  oomsf^n  tread,  where  (iibjcfls  £eet 
May  hourly  trampk  on  their  iovereigD'a  head^ 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now^  wbiUk  I  live  ; 
And  bury'd  onee^  why  net  up^n  mjr  head? 

Richard  II.  A3  ill.  Sa  6k 

Objeds  that  ftrtke  terror  in  t  fpe&ator,  have  in 

poetry 
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poetry  and  fwntiag  «  fioe  fithSU  Tim  pidnre  bj 
raifing  a  flight  eoMtion  of  tersor,  agitates  the 
mind  ;  and  in  that  condition  evtcy  beaujty  mtikes 
a  deep  impreffion.  May  not  contraft  heighten  die 
pleafure,  by  oppofing  our  prefent  fecurity  to  the 
danger  of  encountering  the  objed  reprefented  ? 


^m 


The  other  fliapct 


If  ihape  it  might  be  csdl'd,  that  ihape  had  aone 
Difiinguifiiable  in  member,  joint»  or  limb ; 
Or  fabftance  might  be  call'd  that  Shadow  feem'dy 
For  each  feem*d  either ;  bhick  it  flood  aa  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  faries,  terrible  as  hel]» 
And  Ihook  a  dreadful  dart. 

Paradi/i  Zqfi^  iooi  ii.  A  66^4 


Now  flonning  fnry  rofe. 


And  clamour  foch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
I       Was  never :  arms  on  armour  clalhing  bray'd 
I       Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd ;  dire  was  the  noife 

Ofconflid:  overhead  the  difmal  hifs 
I       Of  fiery  darti  in  flaming  vdlies  flew, 
I       And  flying  vaulted  either  hoft  with  fire. 

So  ondcr  fiery  cope  together  mib'd 
I        Both  battles  main*  with  ruinous  aflault 

And  ineztinguifliable  rage  :  all  heaven 

Refounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Bad  to  her  centre  (hook. 

Paraiife  Z^,  bwi  vi.  /.  207. 

Gloji. But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  d^  fccrets  of  my  prifon-houie, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whole  lighteft  word 

A  a  3  Would 
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WouTd  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  joung  bloody 

Mftke  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres. 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

And  each  jiarticalar  hair  to  ftand  on  end. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  mufl  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood. 

Hamlet f  AB  i .  Sc.  8. 

Gratiano.     Poor  Defdemona !  I'm  glad  thy  father's 

dead  : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.     Did  he  live  now. 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defperate  turn  : 
Tea*  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Othello^  AS  V.  Sc.  8. 

Objeds  of  horror  muft  be  excepted  from  the 

foregoing  theory  ;  for  no  defcription,  however 

*  

lively,  is  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  difguft 
raifed  even  by  the  idea  of  fuch  objeds.  Every 
thing  horrible  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  in  a 
defcription.  Nor  is  this  a  fevere  law :  the  poet 
will  avoid  fuch  fcenes  for  his  own  fake,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  his  reader  ;  and  to  vary  his  defcrip- 
tionsy  nature  affords  plenty  of  objeds  that  difguft 
us  in  fome  degree  without  railing  horror.  I  am 
obliged  therefore  to  condemn  the  pidture  of  Sin 
in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Lojl^  though  a 
mafterly  performance :  the  original  would  be  a 
horrid  fpedacle  ;  and  the  horror  is  not  much 
ibft^ned  in  the  copy : 

Peniiv^ 
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Pcnfivc  here  I  fat 


Alone  ;  but  long  I  fat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  cxccflive  grown, 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 
At  laft  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  feeft, 
Thifte  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 
Tore  through  my  intrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Diftorted,  all  my  nether  fliape  thus  grew 
Transform  *d ;  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  liTu'd,  brandiihing  his  fatal  dart, 
Made  to  deftroy  :  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  Death ; 
Hell  tremhl'd  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounded  Death. 
I  fled  ;  but  he  purfu'd,  (though  more,  it  feems, 
Inflam'd  with  luil  than  rage),  and  fwifter  far, 
Me  overtook,  his  mother  all  difmay'd, 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
Thefe  yelling  monfters  that  with  ceafelefs  cry 
Snrround  me,  as  thou  faw'ft,  hourly  conceiv'd 
And  hourly  bom,  with  forrow  infinite 
To  me  ;  for  when  they  lift,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repaft  5  then  burfting  forth, 
Afrefli  with  confcious  terrors  vex  me  round. 
That  reft  or  intermiflion  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits 
Grim  Death,  my  fon  and  foe,  who  fets  them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  foon  devour 
Fot:  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows, 

$  end  with  mine  involv'd ;  and  knows  that  I 
aid  prove  a  bitter  morfel,  and  his  bane, 

lenever  that  fhall  be. 

Book  2»  /.  777. 
A  a  4  lago's 
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lago's  charadler  in  tbe  tragedy  of  OtUlh.  is  in- 
fufferably  monftrous  and  .fataqical :  not  even 
Sbakefpegre's  maftcrly  hand  can  make  the  piftiifa 
agreeable* 

Though  the  objeds  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing fcenes  are  not  altogether  fo  horrible  as  Sin 
is  in  Milton's  defcription  ;  yet  with  every  pcr- 
fon  of  delicacy,  difguft  will  be  the  prevailing 
emotion : 

f— *«-  Stropha4et  Graio  ftaiit  nomine  diAse 
Infulae  lonio  in  magno  :  quas  dira  Gelaeno, 
Harpyi»que  colunt  aliae  :  Phineia  ppftquam 
Claufa  domus.  menfasqw  metu  liqnere  priores. 
Triftias  hand  illis  monftrum,  npc  fevior  uUa 
Pedis  et  ira  De&m  Stygiis  fefe  eztulit  undis. 
Virginei  Tolucruin  voltus,  fadii&ma  ventris 
Proluviesy  uncseque  manns,  et  pallida  fennper 
Dra  fanie. 

Hue  ubi  delati  portus  intravimus  :  ecce 
L«ta  bourn  paflim  campis  armenta  videmus, 
Caprigenumque  pecus,  nuUo  cuftode,  per  herbas, 
Irruinius  ferro,  et  Divog  ipfumque  vckamus 
In  prsedam  partemque  Jovem  :  tunc  littore  curvo 
Extruimusque  toros,  dapibusqae  epulamur  opimis. 
At  fttbitSB  borrifioo  lapfu  de  montibus  adfunt 
Harpyiae  ;  et  magnis  quatii^nt  clangoribus  alas  : 
Diripiuntqne  dapes,  contaduque  omnia  foedant 
Isimundo  i  turn  vcup  tetrum  dint  inter  odorem. 

JEntidt  lib.  iii.  ^lo. 

Sum  patria  ex  Ithaca,  comes  infelicis  Ulyflei, 
^on^en  Achemenidf s :  Txo^Vh  genitore  Adamafio 

Paupc  r 
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Faupere  (masfifletque  utinam  fortanft !)  profefius. 
Hie  me,  dum  trepidi  crudeli^  liiniiisi  linqannt, 
Immemores  focii  vafto  Cyclopis  in  antro 
Defenicre.    Domus  fame  dapibusque  cru^ntii, 
Intus  opaca,  Ingens  :  ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 
Sidera  t  (Dii,  talent  terris  avertite  peftem) 
Nee  vifu  facilisy  nee  diAu  afikbilis  ulli. 
Vifeeribus  miferorumy  et  fanguine  vefcitur  atro. 
Vidi  egomety  duo  de  suunero  cum  corpora  noftro, 
Prenfit  manu  magna,  medio  refupinus  in  astro, 
Frangeret  ad  fkzum,  fimieque  afperfa  natarent 
Limina  :  vidi,  atro  cmn  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  fub  dentlbu9  artus. 
Baud  impnpe  quidem  :  nee  talia  pa0us  Dlyfifes, 
Oblitusve  fui  eft  Ithacus  difcrimine  tanto* 
Nam  fimnl  expletus  dapibu@y  vinoque  fepultits 
Cenricem  inflexam  pofuit,  jacuitque  per  antrmn 
Immenfns,  faniem  eruftans,  ac  frufta  cruento 
Per  fomnnm  commixta  mero  -,  nos,  magna  precati 
Numina,  ibrtitique  vices,  una  undique  circum 
Fuadimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto 
Ipg^nsy  quod  torva  folum  fub  fronte  latebat. 

JEneid,  Hi.  iii.  613, 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

EPIC  AND  DRAMATIC  COMPOSITIOX. 

TRAGJED Y  differs  not  from  the  epic  in  fub^ 
ftance :  in  both  the  fame  qnds  are  purfued^ 
namely,  inftrui^bn  and  amu&ment  \  and  in  both 
the  fame  meat)  is  employed,  namely,  imitation 
of  human  adtions:  They  differ  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  imitating  r  epic  poetry  employs  narra- 
tion  ;  tragedy  reprefents  its  fafts  as  pafEng  in 
our  light :  in  the  former,  the  poet  introduce^ 
himfeif  as  an  hiftorian  ;  in  the  latter,  he  pre- 
fents  his  adtors,  and  never  himfeif"*. 

This 


*  The  dialogue  in  a  dramatic  compofition  diftinguiilies 
it  fo  clearly  froip  other  compofitions,  that  no  writer 
has  thought  it  neceflary  to  fearch  for  any  other  di- 
ftinguiihing  mark.  But  much  ufelefs  labour  has  been 
beftowed,  to  diftinguifli  an  epic  poem  by  fome  peculiar 
mark.  Boffu  defines  it  to  be,  "  A  compofition  in  verfc, 
•*  intended  to  forqi  the  manners  by  inftrudkious  difgui- 
*^  fed  under  the  allegories  of  an  important  afiion  ;'* 
which  excludes  every  epic  poem  founded  upon  real 
fads,  and  perhaps  includes  feveral  of  ^fop's  fables. 
Voltaire  reckons  verfe  fo  eifential,  as  for  that  fingle 
reafon  to  exclude  the  adventures  of  Telemachus.  See 
his  EJfay  upon  Epic  Poetry.  Others,  a£Peded  with  fub- 
ftance  more  than  with  form,  hefitate  not  to  pronounce 
that  poem  to  be  epic. — ^It  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  fee 

fo 
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This  difference  regarding  form  only,  may  be 
thought  flight :  but  the  effcds  it  occafions,  are 
by  no  means  fo  ;  for  what  we  fee  mak'es  a  deeper 
imprellion  than  what  we  learn  from  others.  A- 
narrative  poem  is  a  ftory  told  by  another  :  £a£ls' 
and  incidents  paffing  upon  the  ilage,  come  un-' 
der  our  own  obfervation ;  and  are  befide  much; 
enlivened  by  adtion  and  gefture,  expreffive  o£ 
many  fentiments  beyond  the  reach  of  words* 

A  dramatic  compofition  has  another  property, 
independent  altogether  of  adion ;  which  is,  that 
it  makes  a  deeper  imprefiion  than  narration  :  in 
the  former,  perfons  exprefs  their  own  fentiments; 
in  the  latter,  fentiments  are  related  at  fecond 
hand.  For  that  reafon,  Ariftotle,  the  father  of 
critics,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  That  in  an  epic 
poem  the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportuw 
nity  of  introducing  bis  adors,  and  of  confining 

thei 


(b  many  profound  critics  bnnting  for  what  is  not :  they 
take  for  granted,  without  the  leaft  foundation,  that 
there  mull  be  fome  precife  criterion  to  diftinguiih  epic 
poetry  fnom  every  other  fpecies  of  writing.  Literary 
compofitions  run  into  each  other,  pneclfely  like  colours : 
in  their  ftrong  tipts  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  ;  but 
are  fofceptible  of  fo  much  variety,  and  of  fo  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  that  we  never  can  fay  where  one  fpecies 
ends  and  another  begins*  As  to  tfte  'general  tstftd,lhere 
is  little  reafon  to  dbubt,  fhat>,w^k  wjiere  ^heroic  jac- 
tions  ate  related  in  an  elp$rat,^d  .ftyj^,  will,  with^ut 
farther  re^ui&e,  b^  A^^i^fi^  an  fji<>  fiftg?,  .lo.;. 
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the  narrative  part  within  the  narroweil  bounds  ^. 
Homer  uoderftood  perfedly  the  advantage  of 
this  method  ;  and  his  two  poems  abound  in  dia- 
logue. Lttcan  runs  to  the  oppofite  extreme, 
even  fo  far  as  to  ftuff  his  Pharfalia  with  cold 
and  languid  reflexions  j  the  merit  of  which  he 
aflumes  to  himfelf,  and  deigns  not  to  {hare  with 
bts  aftors.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicioufly 
timed,  than  a  chain  of  fuch  refledions,  which 
fnfpend  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  after  the  leaders 
had  mad*:  their  fpeeches,  and  the  two  armies  are 
ready  to  engage  f . 

Ariftotle,  regarding  the  fable  only,  divides 
tragedy  into  fimple  and  complex :  but  it  is  of 
greater  moment,  with  refped  to  dramatic  as  well 
as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  diftindion  upon  the  dif- 
ferent ends  attained  by  fuch  compofitions.  A 
poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic,  that  has  nothing 
in  view  but  to  move  the  paffions  and  to  exhibit 
pidures  of  virtue  and  vice,  maybe  diftinguifbed 
by  the  nan^e  of  pathetic :  but  where  a  ftory  is 
purpofely  contrived  to  illuftrate  fome  moral  truth, 
by  Plowing  that  diforderly  pafllons  naturally  lead 
to  external  misfortunes  ;  fuch  compoGtion  may 
be  denominated  moral  |.  Befide  making  a  deeper 

impreffion 

I 

*  Poet.  cb^.  25.  fed.  6. 
i  Lib.  7.  from  line  385.  to  li]ie  4i5o. 
X  The  fiime  diftin£tioii  ia  appliotble  to  that  fort  of 
fable  which  is  faid  to  be  the  inveiitiQOof  il^fop.  A  moral. 

It 
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impreffion  than  can  be  done  by  cool  reafoning,  a 
moral  poem  does  not  fall  (bort  of  reafoning  in  af» 
fording  convidion :  the  natural  connexion  of  vice 
with  mifery,  and  of  virtue  with  happinefs^  may  be 
illuftrated  by  ftating  a  faft  as  well  as  by  urging  an 
argument.  Let  us  aflume,  for  example^  the  fol- 
lowing moral  troths ;  that  diicord  among  the 
chiefs  renders  ineffedual  all  common  meafnres  } 
and  that  the  confequences  of  a  ilightly*fonnded 
quarrel,  foftered  by  pride  and  arrogance,  are  no 
lefs  fatal  than  thofe  of  the  grofieft  injury :  thefe 
truths  may  be  inculcated,  by  the  quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
If  fads  or  circumftances  be  wanting,  fuch  as  tend  i 
to  roufe  the  turbulent  paffions,  they  muft  be  in<> 
vented ;  but  no  accidental  nor  unaccountable 
event  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  for  the  neceflfary  or 
probable  connedion  between  vice  and  mifery  is 
not  learned  from  any  events  but  what  are  na- 
turally occafioned  by  the  charaders  and  paffions 
of  the  perfons  reprefented,  acting  in  fuch  and 
fttch  circumftances.  A  real  event  of  which  we  fee 

not 


wm0^ 


it  is  true,  is  by  all  critics  codidered  »s  eCential  to  fuch  a 

fable.  But  noching  is  more  common  than  Co  be  led  blindly 

by  authority ;  for  of  the  numerous  coileftions  I  have 

feen,  the  fables  that  clearly  inculcate  a  moral,  make  a 

ry  fmall  part.  In  many  fables,  indeed,  proper  piftnres 

virtue  and  ^ice  are  exhibited :  but  the  bulk  of  thefe 

leftions  convey  no  inftruftion ,  nor  afibrd  any  aimife- 

»it  beyond  what  a  child  receives  in  reading  an  ordinary 

^ry. 
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not  the  caufe,  may  afford  a  lefibn,  upon  the  pre- 
fumption  that  what  hath  happened  may  a^o 
happen :  but  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  altorj 
that  is  known  to  be  a  fidion. 

Many  are  the  good  effects  of  fuch  compofitions. 
Apatheiiccompofition,  whether  epic  ordramatic, 
tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue^  by  exciting  us  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  reftraining  us  from  what  is 
wrong  *"•  Its  frequent  pidures  of  human  woes, 
produce,  belide,  two  effeds  extremely  falutary : 
they  improve  our  fympathy,  and  fortify  us  to  bear 
our  own  misfortunes.  A  moral  compofition  ob- 
vioufly  produces  the  fame  good  effe&s,  becaufe 
by  being  moral  it  ceafeth  not  to  be  pathetic :  it 
enjoys  befide  an  excellence  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  for 
it  not  only  improves  the  heart  as  above  mentioned, 
but  inftruds  the  head  by  the  moral  it  contains. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  entertainment  more  fuited 
to  a  rational  being,  than  a  work  thus  happily  il- 
luftrating  fome  moral  truth  :  where  a  number  of 
perfons  of  different  charaders  are  engaged  in  an 
important  adion,  fome  retarding,  others  promo- 
ting, the  great  catallrophe :  and  where  there  is 
dignity  of  ftylc  as  well  as  of  matter.  A  work  of 
that  kind  has  our  fympathy  at  command ;  and  can 
put  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  the  focial  affec- 
tions :  our  curiofity  in  fome  fcenes  is  excited,  in 
others  gratified  ^  and  our  delight  is  confummated 

at 

f  See  Chap.  2-  Fart  i.  Seft«  4« 
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9C  the  clofe,  upon  finding,  from  the  charaders 
and  fituations  exhibited  at  the  coniinencement^ 
that  every  incident  down  to  the  final  cataftrophe 
is  natural,  and  that  the  whole  in  conjun&ion 
make  a  regular  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds. 

Confidering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem 
are  the  fame  in  fubftance,  and  have  the  fame  aim 
or  end,  one  will  readily  imagine,  that  fubje£ls 
proper  for  the  one  muft  be  equally  proper  for  the 
other,  fiut  confidering  their  difference  as  to  form, 
there  will  be  found  reafon  to  corred:  that  conjee* 
ture  at  leaft  in  fome  degree.  Many  fubjefts  may 
indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  either 
form  ;  but  the  fubjeds  are  ftill  more  numerous 
for  which  they  are  not  equally  qualified ;  and 
there  are  fubjedts  proper  for  the  one,  and  not  for 
the  other.  To  give  fome  flight  notion  of  the 
difference,  as  there  is  no  room  here  for  enlarging 
upon  every  article,  I  obferve,  that  dialogue  is 
better  qualified  for  exprefiing  fentiments,  and 
narrative  for  difplaying  fads.  Heroifm,  magna- 
nimity, undaunted  courage,  and  other  elevated 
virtues,  figure  befl  in  adion :  tender  pallions,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  fym pathetic  afiedions,  figure 
bed  in  fentiment.  It  clearly  follows,  that  tender 
pafiions  are  more  peculiarly  the  province  of  tra- 
gedy^ grand  and  heroic  adions  of  epic  poetry  *i 


*  In  Racine  tender  fentiments  prevail ;  in  Comeille, 
iud  and  heroic  naaoers*  Qeace  clearly  the  preference 

of 


I  havd  no  occafion  to  &lj  more  opoo  the  epic^ 
confidered  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  fab^ 
jeds.  But  as  dramatic  fubjeAs  are  more  coni- 
ple^tt  1  iDttft  take  a  narrower  view  of  them  ^ 
which  I  do  the  more  willingly,  in  order  to  dear 
a  point  involved  in  great  obfcurity  by  critics. 

In  the  chapter  of  Emotions  and  Paffions"*  it  is 
occafionally  fliown,  that  thefubjed  beft  fitted  fof 
tragedy  is  where  a  man  has  himfelf  been  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune  ;  not  fo  as  to  be  deeply 
guilty,  nor  altogether  innocent  t  the  mi^fortttoe 
muft  be  occalioned  by  a  fault  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  therefore  in  fome  degree  veniak 
Such  misfortunes  call  forth  the  focial  affecfliom, 
and  warmly  interefi  the  fpedtator.  An  acciden- 
tal misfortune^  if  not  extremely  lingular,  doth 
sot  greatly  move  our  pity  :  the  perfon  who  faf- 
fers,  being  innocent,  is  freed  from  the  greateft 
of  all  tormenta;  that  anguifii  of  mind  which  i» 
occalioned  by  remorfe : 

Poco  €  ftwefta 
L'altrui  fortum 
Qaando  non  refta 
Raceme  alcuna 
Ne  di  pcndrfi,  n^  darrofir. 

Meta/lq/lo. 
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of  the  former  before  the  latter,  as  dramatic  poetii 
Coraeille  wonM  have  flgux'ed  Better  in  an  heroic  poeai^ 

•  Part  4« 
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An  atrocious  criminal,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
brings  misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  excites  little  pity, 
for  a  different  reafon :  his  remorfe,  it  is  true,  ag- 
gravates his  diftrefs,  and  fwells  the  firft  emotions 
of  pity  ;  but  thefe  are  immediately  blunted  by  our 
hatred  of  him  as  a  criminal.  Misfortunes  that  are 
not  innocent,  nor  highly  criminal,  partake  the 
advantages  of  each  extreme,:  they  are  attended 
with  remorfe  td  embitter  the  diftrefs,  which  raifes 
our  pity  to  a  height ;  and  the  flight  indignation 
we  have  at  a  venial  fault,  detrads  not  fenfibly 
from  our  pity.  The  happieft  of  all  fubje£ts  ac- 
cordingly for  railing  pity,  is  where  a  man  of  inte- 
grity falls  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  ac- 
tion that  is  innocent,  but  which,  by  fome  Angular 
means  is  conceived  by  him  to  be  criminal :  his 
remorfe  aggravates  his  diftrefs  ;  and  our  compaf- 
Hon,  unreftrained  by  indignation,  knows  no 
bounds.  Pity  comes  thus  to  be  the  ruling  paffion 
of  a  pathetic  tragedy  ;  and  by  proper  reprefenta- 
tion,  may  be  raiif  d  to  a  height  fcarce  exceeded 
by  any  thing  felt  in  real  life.  A  moral  tragedy 
takes  in  a  larger  field  ^  as  it  not  only  exercifes  our 
pity,  but  raifes  another  paffion,  which,  though  fel- 
fifh,  deferves  to  be  cherifhed  equally  with  the  fo- 
cial  affection.  The  paffion  I  have  in  view  is  fear 
Qr  terror  ;  for  when  a  misfortune  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  fome  wrong  bias  in  the  temper, 
every  fpedator  who  is  confcious  of  fuch  a  bias  in 
himfelfy  takes  the  alarm,  and  dreads  bis  falling  in- 
VoL.  11.  Bb      '  to 
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to  the  fame  misfortune :  and  by  the  emotim  of 
fear  or  terror,  frequently  reiterated  in  a  yariety  of 
moral  tragedies,  the  fpeftators  are  put  upon  their 
guard  againft  the  diforders  of  pafiion. 

The  commentators  upon  Ariftotle,  and  other 
critics,  have  been  much  gravelled  about  the  ac- 
count given  of  tragedy  by  that  author :  "  That, 
^'  by  means  of  pity  and  terror,  it  refines  or  puri-* 
^'  fies  in  us  all  forts  pf  palBon.''  But  no  one  who 
has  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  and  effisds  of  a 
good  tragedy^  can  have  any  difficulty  about  Art* 
ftotle's  meaning :  our  pity  is  engaged  for  the  per- 
fons  reprefented  ;  and  our  terror  is  upon  oar  own 
account.  Pity  indeed  is  here  made  to  ftand  for 
all  the  fym  pathetic  emotions,  becaufe  of  thefe  it 
is  the  capital.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
fympathetic  emotions  are  refined  or  improved  by 
daily  exercife ;  and  in  what  manner  our  other 
paffions  are  refined  by  terror,  I  have  juft  now 
faid.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  other  mean- 
ing can  juftly  be  given  to  the  foregoing  doArine 
than  that  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  it  was  really 
Ariftotle^s  meaning,  appears  from  his  13th  chap* 
ter,  where  he  delivers  feveral  propofitions  con- 
formable to  the  dd&rine  as  here  explained.  Thefe, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  take  liberty  to  mention  ;  be- 
caufe, as  far  as  authority  can  go,  they  confirm  the 
foregoing  reafoning  about  fubjeds  proper  for  tra- 
gedy. The  firft  propofition  is,  That  it  being  the 
province  of  tragedy  to  excite  pity  and  terror,  an 

innocent 
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intidcetlt  perfon  falling  into  adverfity  ought  nerer 
to  be  the  fabjed.  This  propofition  is  a  neceirai7 
confequeUce  of  his  deArine  as-  explained  t  a  fub-^ 
jeA  of  that  nature  may  indeed  excite  pity  and  ter- 
ror ;  but  in  the  former  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
the  latter  tio  degree  for  moral  inftruAion.  The 
fecond  propofition  is.  That  the  hiftbry  of  a  wic* 
ked  perfon  in  a  change  from  mifery  tohappinefs, 
baght  not  to  be  reprefented.  It  excites  neither 
terror  noi?  <;ol>npaflioin,  nor  is  agreeable  in  any  re- 
fped<  The  third  is,  That  the  misfortunes  of  a 
wi&«d  perfon  ought  not  to  be  reprefentisd.  Such 
repr^ntatibn  m&y  be  agreeable  in  fome  meafure 
upon  a  prind^pte  of  juftice :  but  it  will  not  move 
oar  pity ;  nor  any  degree  of  terror,  except  in 
thofe  of  the  fame  irkious  difpofition  with  the  per- 
fon reprefented.  The  laft  propofition  is^  That  the 
oidy  charader  fit  for  reprefentation  lies  in  the 
middle,  neithereminently  good  nor  eminently  bad; 
where  the  misibrtune  is  not  the  efied  of  delibe- 
late  yice^  bat  of  fome  involuntary  fkolt  as  our 
author  exprefies  it  *.  The  only  objedion  I  find 
to  Ariftotle's  account  of  tragedy,  is,  that  he  con*- 
fiaes  it  within  too  narrow  bounds,  by  refufing  ad- 
mittance to  the  pathetic  kind :  for  if  terror  be  ef- 

B  b  2  fential 


*  If  any  one  can  be  amufed  with  a  grave  difcourlb 
which  promifeth  much  and  performs  nothing,  I  refer  to 
Brumoy  in  his  Itiiotre  Grec^  t'reliminary  difcourfe  o^ 
the  origin  of  Tragedy. 
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fential  to  tragedy,  no  reprefentation  deferves  that 
4ianie  but  the  moral  kind,  wbere^he  misfoftunes 
.exhibited  are  caufed  by  a  wrong  balance  of  mind, 
or  fome  diforder  in  the  internal  conftitution  :  fuch 
misfortunes  always  fuggefl  moral  inftrudtion  ;  apd 
by  fuch  misfortunes  only,  can  terror  be  excited 
for  our  improvement. 

Thus  Ariftotle's  four  propolition»  above  men- 
tioned relate  foldy  to  tragedies  of  the  moral. kind« 
.Thofe  of  the  pathetic  kind,  are  not  confined  with* 
in  fo  narrow  limits :  fubjedts  fitted  for  the  theatre, 
are  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  make  us  reje<%  innocent 
misfortunes  which  roufe  our  fympathy,  though 
they  inculcate  no  mprel.  With  refped  indeed  to 
fubjedls  of  that  kind,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  conclufion  ought  not  always  to  be  fortunate. 
Where  a  perfon  of  integrity  x%  reprefented  as  fuf- 
fering  to,  the  end  under  misfortunes  purely  acci- 
dental, we  depart  difcontented,  and  with  fome 
obfcure  fenfe  of  injuftice  :  for  feldom  is  man  fo 
fubmiifive  to  Providence,  as  not  to  revolt  againft 
.the  tyranny  and  vexations  of  blind  chance  ;  he 
will  he  tempted  to  fay,  This  ought  not  to  be. 
Chance,  giving  an  imprefiion  of  anarchy  and  mif- 
rule,  produces  ahvays  a  damp  upon  the  mind.  I 
give  for  an  example  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of 
Shakefpeare, where  the  fatal  cataftrophe  is  occafion^ 
cd  by  Friar  Laurence's  coming  to  the  monument 
a  minute  too  late  :  we  are  vexed  at  the  unlucky 
chance,  and  go  away  dilTatisfied.     Such  impref- 

fion^ 
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fions,  which  ought  not  ta  be  cheriflicd;  areafuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  excluding  ftories  of  that  kind 
fiom  the  theatre.    The  misfortunesof  a  virtuous 
perfon,  arifing  from  neceflary  caufes^or  from  a 
chain  of  unavoidable  circumftances,  are  conlider- 
ed  in  a  different  light.    A  regular  chain  of  caufes 
and  effefts  direded  by  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, never  fails  to  fugged  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ;  to  which  we  fubmit  without  refentment, 
being  confcious  that  fubmiffion  is  our  duty*. 
For  that  reafon,  we  are  hot  difgufted  with  the 
diffrefles  of  Volfciift*s  Mariamne,  though  redoub- 
led on  her  till  her  death,  without  the  lead  fault 
or  failing  on  her  part :  her  misfortunes  are  ow- 
ing  to  a  caufe  extremely  natural,  and  not  unfre- 
quent,  the  jealoufy  of  a  barbarous  hufband.    The 
fate  of  Defdemona,  in  the  Afoor  ef  Venice,  affeds 
us  in  the  fame  manner.     We  are  not  fo  eafily 
reconciled  to  the  fate  of  Cordelia  in  King  Lear: 
the  caufes  of  her  misfortune  are  by  no  means  fo 
evident,  as  to  exclude  the  gloomy  notion  of 
chance.     In  fliort,  a  perfeft  charafter  fuffering 
under  misfortunes,  is  qualified  for  being  the  fub- 
jcft  of  a  pathetic  tragedy,  provided  chance  be  ex- 
cluded.    Nor  is  a  perfed  charafter  altogether  in- 
confiftent  with  a  moral  tragedy :  it  may  fuccefs- 
fully  be  introduced  in  an  under- part,  if  the  chief 

B  b  3  place 

*  See  Effays  on  the  Priociples  of  Morality,  edit^  a* 
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place  be  ocqupied  bj  an  imperfeA:  cliaraAer, 
from  which  a  moral  can  be  drawn.  This  U  die 
cafe  of  Defdemona  and  Mariamne  juft  mentioo« 
ed ;  and  it  is  the  cafe  of  Monimia  and  Selyidwai 
in  Otway's  two  tragedies,  the  Orpban^  and  Venue 
Preferv^d*^ 

.  I  had  ,an  early  opportunity  to  unfold  a  carious 
do&ripey  That  fable  operates  on  our  pafliqns»  by 
reprefenting  its  events  as  paffing  in  aur  fight,  SM|d 
by  deluding  us  into  a  convi&ion  of  reality*. 
Hence,  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions,  every 
circumftance  ought  to  be  employed  that  nay 
promote  the  delufion ;  fuch  as  the  borrowiuja^ 
from  hiflory  fome  noted  event,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  circumstances  that  may  anfwer  the  au« 
thor*s  purpofe:  the  principal  £idls  are  known 
to  be  true  ;  and.  we  are  difpofed  to  extend  our 
belief  to  every  qircumftance.  But  in  chooiing  a 
fubje^t  that  makes  a  figure  in  hiftory,  greater 
precaution  is  necefiary  than  where  the  whole  is 
a  fidtion.  In  the  latter  cafe  there  is  full  fcope 
for  invention :  the  author  is  under  no  r^raint 
other  than  that  the  chara£ters  and  incidents  be 
jttft  copies  of  nature.  But  where  the  ftory  is 
founded  on  truth,  no  circumftances  muft  be  add- 
ed,  but  fuch  as  conned  naturally  with  what  are 
known  to  be  true ;  hiftory  may  be  fupplied,  but 
muft  not  be  contradided :  further,  the  fubjed 
chg^  muft  be  diftant  in  time,  or  at  leaft  in 

.   place; 


T^ 


*  Chap.  2).  Part  i,  Sed*  7, 
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place ;  for  the  familiarity  of  recent  perfons  and 
events  ought  to  be  avoided.  Familiarity  ought 
more  efpecially  to  be  avoided  in  an  epic  poqp^ 
the  peculiar  charader  of  which  is  dignity  and 
elevation  :  modern  manners  make  no  figure  in 
fuch  a  poem  "^^ 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,,  will 
think  of  rearing  an  epic  poem  upon  a  recent  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country.  But  an  event 
of  that  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unquali- 
fied for  tragedy :  it  was  admitted  in  Greece;  and 
Shakefpeare  has  employed  it  fuccefsfully  in  fe* 
veral  of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  pojQTefies 
above  fi£tion,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our 
•  belief,  which  tends  above  any  other  circum- 
fiance  to  raife  our  fympathy#  The  fcene  of  co- 
medy is  generally  laid  at  home ;  familiarity  is 
no  objedion ;  and  we  are  peculiarly  fenfible  of 
the  ridicule  of  our  own  manners. 

After  a  proper  fubjed  is  chofen,  the  dividing  it 
into  parts  requires  fome  art.  The  conclufion  of  a 
book  in  an  epic  poem,  or  of  an  a£t  in  a  play,  can- 

B  b  4  'not 

*— i—^—— —————— ^——  1^— .^— «——■——— ——»—^^ 

*  I  would  not  from  this  obfervation  be  thought  to 
undervalue  modem  manners.  The  roughneda  and  im- 
petuofity  of  ancient  manners,  may  be  better  fitted  for 
an  epic  poem,  without  being  better  fitted  for  fociety. 
But  without  regard  to  that  circumftance,  it  is  the  fa- 
miliarity of  modern  manners  that  unqualifies  them  for 
a  lofty  fubjeft.  The  dignity  of  our  prefent  manners, 
will  be  better  underftood  in  future  ages,  when  they 
e  a)  longer  fi.  n:^  iliar. 
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not  be  altogether  arbitrary  ;  nor  be  intended  for 
fo  flight  a  purpofe  as  to  make  the  parts  of  equal 
length.   The  fuppofed  paufe  at  the  end  of  every 
boftk,  and  the  real  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  ad, 
ought  always  to  coincide  with  fome  paufe  in  the 
adion.    In  this  refpedt,  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem 
ought  to  refetnble  a  fentence  or  period  in  lan- 
guage, divided  into  members  that  are  diftinguiih* 
ed  from  each  other  by  proper  paufes ;  or  it  ought 
to  refemble  a  piece  of  mufic,  having  a  full  clofe 
at  the  end,  preceded  by  imperfeft  clofes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  melody.     Every  aft  in  a  dramatic 
poem  ought  therefore  to  clofe  with  fome  incident 
that  makes  a  paufe  in  the  adion  ;  for  otherwife 
there  can  be  no  pretext  for  interrupting  the  repre- 
fentation  :  it  would  be  abfurd  to  break  off  in  the 
very  heat  of  adion  ;  againft  which  every  one 
would  exclaim :  the  abfurdity  ftill  remains  where 
the  adlion  relents,  if  it  be  not  adually  fufpended 
for  fome  time.    This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  an 
epic  poem :  though  in  it  a  deviation  from  the  rule 
is  lefs  remarkable  ;  becaufe  it  is  in  the  reader*s 
power  to  hide  the  abfurdity,  by  proceeding  in- 
ftantly  to  another  book.     The  firft  book  of  jPa- 
radife  Lojl  ends  without  any  clofe,  perfeft  or  im- 
perfeft :  it  breaks  off  abruptly,  where  Satan,  feat- 
ed  on  his  throne,  is  prepared  to  harangue  the  con- 
vocated  hoft  of  the  fallen  angels ;  and  the  fecond 
book  begins  with  the  fpeech.     Milton  feems  to 
have  copied  the  ^neid^  of  which  the  two  firft 

books 
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books  are  divided  much  in  the  fame  maimer. 
Neither  is  there  any  proper  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  .£neid.  There  is  no  proper 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Para^fe 
Loji^  nor  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh.  In  the  Iliad^  - 
little  attention  is  given  to  this*  rule. 

» 

This  branch  of  the  fubjeft  Ihall  be  clofed  with 

a  general  role,  That  a6lion being  the  fwndarnental 

part  of  every  compofition  whether  epic  or  drama- 

tic,  the  fentiments  and  tone  of  language  ought  to 

be  fubfervient  to  the  aAiori,  fo  as  to  appear  hatu^ 

ral,  and  proper  for  the  occafion.    The  application 

of  this  rule  to  our  modern  plays,  would  reduce  the 

bulk  of  them  to  a  fkeleton  *.      •  .  r   * 

•.  .  .  .         .      ,        After 

*  '*  En  g^n^ra],  il  y  a  beaucoupdedifcours  ctpcu  d'adion 
fur  la  fcene  Fran^oife.  Quclqu'un  difoit  en  fortant  d'une 
piece  de  Denis  le  Tiran,  Je  n'ai  rien  tu,  mais  j'ai  entendu 
force  paroles.  Voila  ce  qu'on  pent  dire  en  fortant  des 
pieces  Fran^oifps.  Racine  et  Corneille,  avec  tout  leur 
g^nie,  ne  font  eux-m^oies  (jue  des  parleurs  ;  et  leur  fuc- 
cefleur  eft  le  premier  qui,  a  Tiniitation  des  Anglois,  alt 
of^  mettre  quelquefois  la  fcene  en  reprefentat'ion.  Com- 
mun^xnent  tout  fe  paiTe  en  beaux  dis^logues  bien  agencesy 
bien  ronflans,  ou  I'on  voit  d'abord  que  le  premier  foih  de 
chaque  interlocuteur  eft  toujours  celui  de  briller.  Prefque 
tout  s'enonce  en  maximes  g^nerales.  Quelque  agit^^ 
qu'ils  puiftent  £tre,  ils  fongent  toujours  plus  au  public 
qa'a  eux  m  -mes  ,  une  fentence  leur  coute  moins.  qu'un 
lentiment ;  les  pieces  de  Racine  et  de  Moliere  exceptees, 
ley^  eft  prefque  aufti  fcrupuleufement  banni  de  la  fcene 
FtUn^ oife  que  4c3  Merits  i$  Port  Royal  ^  et  les  pailjond 

*  *  humaines. 
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After  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic 
compofitions,  I  ihall  mention  circumftances  pe- 
coliar  to  each ;  beginning  with  the  epic  kind.  In 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  which  employftboth 
Ae  eye  and  the  ear,  it  would  be  agrofa  abfurdity^ 
to  introduce  upon  the  flage  (uperior  beings  in  a 
Tifible  fhape.  There  is  no  place  for  fuch  objfiAion 
in  an  epic  poem ;  and  Boileau"*,  with  many  other 
criticst  declares  ftronglyfbrthat  fort  of  machinery 
in  an  epic  poem.  But  waving  authority,  which  is 
apt  to  impofe  upon  the  judgment,  let  us  draw 
what  light  we  can  from  reafon.  I  begin  with  a 
preliminary  remark.  That  this  matter  is  butindif^ 
tindly  handled  by  critics :  the  poetical  priTiiege 
of  animatinginfenfible  objeds  for  enlivening  a  de« 

.   fcripticm, 

I       ■  MUM        I— ^^i— ^»^— — ■— »— .ap-^  ■       I  .     ^ 

humaines,  aulE  modeftes  que  rhunulit6  Chretienne,  n'y 
parlent  jamais  que  par  on.  II  j  a  encore  uue  certaine 
dignit^  mamer^e  dans  la  gefte  et  dans  le  propos,  qui  ne 
pennet  jamais  i,  la  paflion  de  parler  exaftement  fon  lan- 
guage, ni  ik  Tauteur  de  reretir  fofi  perfonage,  et  de  ie 
tranfporter  au  lieu  de  la  ficene ;  mais  le  tient  toujoois  en- 
chain^ fur  le  theatre,  et  fons  les  yeux  des  fpedateun, 
Aufli  les  fituatioDs  les  plus  vives  ne  lui  font-elles  jamais 
oublier  un  bel  arrangement  de  phrafes,  ni  des  attitudes 
elegantes ;  et  ii  le  defefpQir  lui  plonge  un  poignard  ^^tf^ 
le  ccBur,  non  content  d'obfenrer  la  d^ence  en  tombant 
cpmme  Polixene,  il  ne  tombe  point ;  la  d&ence  le  main*^ 
tient  debout  apr^s  (a  mort,  et  tons  ccux  qui  yiennent 
d'expirer  s'cn  retoument  rinftant  d'apr^  fur  leur^ 
jambes."  ^wffiau^ 

•  Third  Part  of  his  Art  of  Poetry. 
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fcription^  iSiVtty  different  ^romcvohat  isrteiaifld 
mMbimry^  i^faere-dciticsi  angels^  deyils^  or  other 
ibpernatvraApoweesi  areintradkiced  as ireai  per* 
ioRageSy  mtxisgr  iiv  the  ^iftioiv  and  cooitiibttti^g 
to  the  cauftrophe  ;  .and  yet  tUefe  are^conftaotljr 
jombled  together  in  the  xeafimiDg.  Xhe  formet 
is  founded  on  ia  natural  prineifde^ ;  butrcaathe 
latter  claim  the  fame  authority?  fbr  from  it; 
fiothing  is  more  minahiral.  Its  cffisds,  at  the 
fiime  time/ are  deplorable.  Firft,  it'giKesan:air 
of  fiAion  to  the  whole ;. and  prevents  that  iHtpreC* 
fion  of  reality;  which  is  requifiie  tointereft  ctiir  a& 
feftionSy  and  to  move  our  paffions  f  •  This  o£  it^ 
felf  is  fufficien't  to  explode  madiiiieiyY  whatever 
entertainment  it  may  affotd  to  readers  of  afan*- 
taftic  tfffte  or  irregular  imagination**  And^ntext, 
were  it  poffible^  by  difguifingthe fidion,  to  de^ 
lude  us  into  a  notion  of  reality,  which  I  thinkxan 
hardly  be;  an  infaperltble  objedion  would  ftill 
remain,  that  the  aim  or  end  of  an  epic  poem  can 
never  be  attained  in  any  perfe&ion^  where  iha- 
ehinery  •  is  introduced  ;  for  -  an^  evidient  reafon^ 
that  virtuous  emotions  cannot  be  (atfed  fucoefs* 
fuUy,  but  by  the  adions  of  thofe  i^fad  are  en^ 
daed  with  paffions  and'  affections  like,  our  owil; 
that '  is^  by  human  anions :  and  as  for  moral  'in-^ 
ftrUdiony  it  ii  clear,  that  none  can  be  drawn  from 


f  0»p.  aot  Sea.  1.       f  See  Chap.  %.  Part  u  S^Su  7* 
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bcagfr  who  aft  not  upon  the  ikme.principles  with 
us.  A  fable  in  ^ap^s  manner  htio  objedioa  to 
this  reafoning :  his  lions,  bulls,  and  goats»  are 
tiuly  men  in  difguife :  thty  ad  and  feel  in  eTery 
refpeft  as  human  beings;  and  the  moral  we  dhiw 
is  founded  on  that  fuppofition.  Homer,  it  is 
true,  introduces  the  gods  into  his  fable :  but  the 
religion  of  his  country  autborifed  that  liberty  ; 
it' being  an  article  in. the  Grecian  creed,  that  the 
gods  often  interpofe  vifibly  and  bodily  in  human 
-affairs.  I  muiL,  however,  obferve,  that  Homer^s 
deities  do  no  honour  to  bis  poems  :  fidlions  that 
tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  nature,  feldom  have  a 
good  effitdfc ;  they  may  inflame  the  imagination 
ibr  a  moment,  but  .will  not  be  reliihed  by  any 
perfon  of  a  correft  tafte.  They  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  the  lower  rank  of  writers;  but  an  author 
of  genius  has  much  finer  materials  of  Nature-} 
produdion,  for  elevating  his  fubjed,  and  making 
it  intereiling. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  Boileau,  de- 
claring for  the  Heathen  deities^as  above,  intended 
them  only  for  embellifhing  the  didion  :  but  un^ 
luckily  he  banifhes  angels,  and  devils,  who  un- 
doubtedly make  a  figure  in  poetic  language,  equal 
to  the  Heathen  deities.  Boileau,  therefore,  by 
pleading  for  the  latter  in  qppofition  tp  the  fgrme^ 
certainly  meant,  if  he  had  any  diftinft  meaning, 
that  the  Heathen  deities  may  be  introduced  as 
a(^ora.    And,  in  fad,  be  himfelf  is  guilty  of  that 

'     i         '  glaring 
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glaring  abfurdity;  where  it  is  not  fo  pardonable 
as  in  an  epic  poem.  In  his  ode  upon  the  taking' 
of  Namur  he  demands  with  a  mod  ferious  coun-*- 
tenance»  whether  ttie  walls  were  built  byApqUo* 
or  Neptane  ?  and  in  relating  the  paflage  of  the 
Rhine,  anno  1672,  he  defcribes  the  god  of  that, 
river  as  fighting  with  all  his  might  to  oppofe  the. 
French  monarch ;  which  is  confounding  fidlion 
with  reality  at  a  ftrange  rate.  The  French  wri- 
ters in  general  run  into  this  error :  wonderful  the 
efk&  of  cuftom^  to  hide  from  them  how  ridicu- 
bus  fiich  fidions  are  ! 

That  this  is  a  capital  error  in  the  Gierufaletnme 
libcralOj  Taflb's  greateil  admirers  muft  acknow-- 
ledge  :  a  fituation  can  never  be  intricate,  nor  tha 
reader  ever  in  pain  about  the  cataftrophe,  as  long 
as  there  is  an  angel,  devil,  or  magician,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Voltaire,  in  his  effay  upon  epic 
poetry,  talking  of  the  Pbar/alia,  obferves  judici- 
oufly,  **  That*the  proximity  of  time,  the  noto- 
"  riety  of  events,  the  char^der  of  the  age,  en- 
**  lightened  and  political,  joined  with  the  folidi- . 
"  ty  of  Lucan^s  fubjeds,  deprived  him  of  poetical 
**  fidion.'*  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  a  critic  who 
reafens.  fo  juftly  with  refped  to  others,  can  be  fo 
blind  with  refped  to  himfelf  ?  Voltaire,  not  fa- 
thfied  to  enrich  his  language  with  images  drawn ' 
frcrm  invifible  and  fuperior  beings,  introduces 

ttiem  into  the  adion :  in  the  fixth  canto  of  the 

•  •  'J 

Henriade,  St  Louis  appears  in  perfon,  and  terri-, 

fies 
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fie*  the  fol^iers;  in  the  feventh.  canto,  St  Louis 
fends  the  god  of  Steep  ta  Henry;  and/ in  the 
tenthi'  the  demons,  of  Difcord^  Fanaticifin,  War, 
&c<  affift  Aumale  in  a  fingle  combat  with  Ta^' 
renne,  and  are  idrsven away  by  a  good  angel  bran^ 
difhing  the.  f woed  ^l  God^^  To  blend  fneh  fifti«^ 
tious  pecfonages  in  the  lame  adion  with  mortals, 
makes  a  bad  figure^tatiy  rat&;  andjs  tntobra** 
ble  in  ahiftory  fo  recent  '^.:thaic  tsf  Heniy  IVv 
But  peife^Hi^n  is^not  thelot  oftmant^r 

I  haw  tried  f<^us  realbnidgstipon  thisfobjed; 
but  ridicule,  I  fuppofe,  will  befotmd  a  more  fuo 
cefsful  weapon,  which  AddifimiMS  applied  in  an 

ele^nt 

*  When  I  conuMSBced '  «inh«r«  my  ftim  wasto  mmufti 
and  :peilmps  to  iaftniA,  but  never  ,to  giv^e  pain*  I  ae- 
cqrdingjy  avoided  every  living  author,  till  the  Hemiade 
occurred  to  me  as  the  heft  inftaace  I  could  find  for  illa- 
ftrating  the  dodrine  in  the  text;  and  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  judging  that  my  flight  criticifms  woold  ne- 
ver reach  M.  de  Voltaire.  They  have  however  reached 
him  ;  and  have,  as  I  am  informed,  ftitrednspf  fome  refent- 
ment«  I  am  afflided  at  this  information ;  for  'what  tide 
have  I  to  wocmdcbe  mhidmon  than  the  body?  It  would 
befide  ibow  iiigtatttude  to  a  celebrated  writer^  who  is 
higl^ly  entei^Caialug,  apd.who  has  beftowedoo  me  maaya 
delicious  morfel*  My  only  ezcufe  (or  giving  c^nce  is, 
that  it  was  andefigned ;  .for  to  plead  that  the  ceafure  is 
juft,  is  no  excufe.  As  the  offence  was  public,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  the  apology  equally  fo.  I  hope  it 
will  be  {atisfafiory  :  perhaps  noCt«>*I  oWe  it  however  to 
my  own  charafter* 
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elegant  manner :  ''  Whereas  the  time^of  a  gene* 
^<  ral  peace  is»  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near  ; 
«« hetng  inforoicd  that  there  are  feveeal  iogenious 
''perfons  who  intend  to  (how  their  talents  on  fo 
*^  happy  an  occafion,  and  being  wilUng^  as  much 
'f  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effafion  of  non* 
'*  feofey  which  weJbave  good  caufe  to.  apprehend ; 
^*  I  do  hereby  ftridly  require  every  peribn  who 
'*  ihall  write  on  this  fubjed,  ^o  remember  that  he 
^*  is  a  Ghriftian,  and  not  to  iacrifice  his  catechifm 
**  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it^  I  do  exped  of 
^  him,  in  the  firll  place,  to  make  his  own  poem, 
**  without  depending  upon  Phcebus  for  auy  part 
*^  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  of  the 
*^  mufes  by  name.  I  do  likewife  pofitively  forbid 
^  the  fending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular 
*^  meflage  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace ;  and 
**  (hall  by  no  means  fuffer  Minerva  to  take  upon 
**  her  the  ihape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned 
**  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further  declare,  that 
**  I  ihall  not  allow  the  deftinies  to  have  had  an 
**  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  feveral  tboufands  who 
^  have  been  flain  in  the  late  war ;  being  of  opioi-- 
*'  on  that  alLfuch  deaths  may  be  well  accounted 
**  for  by  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  powder  and  ball. 
'*  I  do.  therefore  ftridUy  forbid  the  fat^  to  cut 
^  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence 
**  whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  the 
**  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reafon  to 
[[  fear,  that  NeptQne  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bu- 
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•''  finefs  on  his  hands  in  feveral  poems  which  wc 
'*  may  now  fuppofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  alfo 
prohibit  his  appearance,  unlefs  it  be  done  in 
metaphor,  (imile,  or  any  very  fhort  allafion ; 
and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  permitted  to 
enter,  but  with  great  caution  and  circumfpec* 
**  tion.  I  deiire  that  the  fame  rule  may  be  ex<> 
''  tended  to  his  whole  fraternityof  Heathen  gods; 
it  being  my  defign,  to  condemn  every  poem  to 
the  flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exier- 
ciies  any  other  ad  of  authority  which  does  not 
belong  to  him.  In  iliort,  I  exped  that  no  Pa- 
gan agent  (hall  be  introduced,  or  any  fad  rek- 
^*  ted  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a 
good  confcience.  Provided  always,  that  no- 
thing herein  contained  (hall  extend,  or  be  con- 
^'  ftrued  to  extend,  to  feveral  of  the  female  poets 
in  this  nation,  who  (hall  ftill  be  left  in  full  pof- 
feflion  of  their  gods  and  godde(res,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  this  paper  bad  never  been  writ^ 
"  ten  *." 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  fo  much  promoted  by 
machinery,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  em*- 
braced  by  the  plurality  of  writers,  and  perhaps  of 
readers.  If  indplged  at  all,  it  is  generally  indul- 
ged to  excefs.  Homer  introduceth  his  deities  with 
no  greater  ceremqny  than  as  mortaU }  and  Virgtl 
has  ftill  lefs  moderation :  a  pilot  fpent  with  watch- 
ing cannot  fall  afleep,  and* drop  into  the  &a  by  ns- 

tural 
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tural  means  :  one  bed  cannot  receive  the  two  Id- 
vers,  ^neas  and  Dido,  without  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  fuperiot  powers.  The  ridiculous 
in  fuch  fidions,  muft  appear  even  through  the 
thickeft  vail  of  gravity  and  folemnity^ 

Angels  and  devils  ferve  equally  with  Hejithen 
deities  as  materials  for  figurative  language  ;  per- 
haps better  among  Chriftians^  becaufe  we  believe 
in  them,  and  not  in  Heathen  deities4  But  every 
one  is  fenfible,  as  well  as  Boileau,  that  the  invifi- 
ble  powers  in  our  creed  make  a  much  worfe  figure 
as  adors  in  a  modern  poem,  than  the  invilible 
powers  in  the  Heathen  creed  did  in  ancient 
poems ;  the  caufe  of  which  is  not  far  to  feek. 
The  Heathen  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  their  vo- 
taries, were  beings  elevated  one  ftep  only  above 
mankind,  fubjed  to  the  fame  paflions,  and  di- 
rected by  the  fame  motives ;  therefore  not  alto- 
gether improper  tomix  with  men  in  an  important 
aAion.  In  our  creed,  fuperior  beings  are  placed 
at  fuch  a  mighty  diftance  from  us,  and  are  of  a 
nature  fo  different,  that  with  no  propriety  can 
we  appear  with  them  upon  the  fame  ftage :  man, 
a  creature  much  inferior,  lofes  all  dignity  in  the 
•comparifon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  hiftorical  poem 
admits  the  embellifliment  of  allegory,  as  well  as 
of  metaphor^  fimile,  or  other  figure.  Moral  truth, 
in  particular,  is  finely  illuftrated  in  the  allegorical 
manner:  it  amufes  the  fancy  to  fuidabftraA  terms. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  by 
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by  a  fort  of  magic,  mctamorphos'd  into  z{kivt  be- 
ings ;  an4  it  is  highly  pleating  to  difcover  a  gene- 
ral propofition  in  a  pi(3uf  ed  event.  But  allegort- 
cs^\  beings  ihould  be  confined  within  their  own 
fphere,  and  never  be  admitted  to  mix  in  the 
principal  a^lion,  nor  to  co-operate  in  retarding 
or  advancing  the  cataftropbe.  This  would  have  a 
Hill  worfe  efied  than  invifible  powers  ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  aflign  the  reafbn.  The  impreffibn  «f 
real  exiftence,  eflential  to  an  epic  poem,  is  ipcon- 
fiftent  with  that  figurative  exiftence  which  is  et 
fential  to  an  allegory  *  ;  and  therefore  no  means 
can  moreeffedlually  prevent  the  impreffionof  rea- 
lity,  than  to  introd  uce  allegorical  beings  co-ope« 
rating  with  tbofe  whom  we  conceive  to  be 
really  exifting.  The  love-epifode»  in  the  Henri- 
ade\^  infufierable  by  the  difcordant  mixture  of 
allegory  with  real  life,  is  copied  from  that  of  Ri- 
naldo  and  Armida,  in  the  GierufaUmmc  liberata^ 
which. bath  no  merit  to  entitle  it  to  be  copied. 
An  allegorical  objedl,  fuch  as  Fame  in  the  JEneidp 
and  the  Temple  of  Lovfs  in  the  Henriade^  may 
find  place  in  a  defcription :  But  to  introduce 
Difcord  as  a  real  perfonage,  imploring  the  affift- 
anceof  Love,  as  another  real  perfonage,  to  eoer^ 
.  vate  the  courage  of  the. hero,  is  malting  thefe  fi- 
.gurative  beings  a(3t  beyond  their  fphere,  and 
creating  a  ilrange  Juinble.  of  truth  and  fidion. 
Th<;  allegoiry  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the  Paradifc 

X^,  i^  I  prefuoxe,  notgenerAlly  reliihedi  though 

it 
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it  is  not  entirely  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  I 
have  been  condemning  :  in  a  work  comprehend- 
ing the  achievements  of  fuperiot  beings,  there  is 
more  room  lor  fancy  than  where  it  is  confined 
to  human  adions. 

What  is  the  true  notion  of  an  epifode  ?  or  how 
is  it  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  principal  ac- 
tion  ?  Every  incident  that  promotes  or  retards  the 
cataftrophe,  muft  be  part  of  the  principal  a£tion. 
This  clears  the  nature  of  an  epifode  ;  which  may 
be  defined,   *'  An  incident  conne6led  with  the 
"  principal  adion,but  contributing  neither  to  ad- 
"  vance  nor  to  retard  it.**    The  defcerit  of  JEneai 
into  hell  doth  not  advance  nor  retard  the  cata- 
ftrophe,  and  therefore  is  an  epifode.     I'be  flory 
of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  producing  an  alteration  in 
the  affairs  of  the  contending  parties,  is  a  part  of 
the  principal  adlion.     The  family  fcepe  in  the 
fixth  book  of  the  Iliad  is  of  the  fame  nature  ;  for 
by  Hedor*s  retiring  from  the  field  df  battle  to 
vifit  his  wife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to 
breathe,  and  even  to  turn  upon  the  Trojans.  The 
unavoidable  effedl  of  an  epifode,  according  to 
this  definition,  muft  be,  to  break  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  ought  never  to  be  indul- 
ged, unlefs  to  unbend  the  mind  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  narration.  An  epifode,  when  fuch  is  its 
purpofe,  requires  the  following  conditions :  it 
ought  to.  be  well  conncdked  with  the  principal 
adion :  it  ought  to  be  lively  and  intercfting :  it 

C  c  2  ought 
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ought  to  be  (hprt :  and  a  time  ought  to  be  cho- 
fen  when  the  principal  adion  relents  *. 

In  the  following  beautiful  epifode,  which  do- 
fes  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,'  all  thefe  condi- 
tions are  united : 

Comal  was  a  (on  of  AlSion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hundred 
hills.  His  deer  drank  of  a  thoufaod  ftreams ;  and  a  thou- 
fand  Focks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face 
was  the  mtldnels  of  youth  ;  but  his  hand  the  death  of 
heroes*  One  was  his  love^and  fair  was  ihe  I  the  daugh- 
ter of  mighty  Conloch*  She  appeased  like  a  fua- 
beam  among  women^  and  her  hair  was  like  the  wing 
of  the  raven*  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Comal,  and 
ihe  was  his  companion  in  the  chace.  Often  met  t&eir 
eyes  of  love,  and  happy  were  their  words  in  fecret. 
But  Gbrmal  loved  tlie  maid,  the  chief  of  gloomy  Ard- 
ven.  He  watched  her  lone  fteps  on  the"  heath,  the  foe  ef 
unhappy  Comal. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mift  halt 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of 
Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan«  It  was  the  wont- 
ed haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  with  his  arms  i 
a  hundred  fliields  of  thongs  were  there,  a  hundred 
helms  of  founding  (leel.  Refi  here,  faid  he,  my  love 
Galvina,  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan :  a  deer  ap- 
pears on  Mora*s  brow  y  I  go,   but  foon  will  return.    I 

fear, 

*  Homer's  defcription  of  the  fiiield  of  Achilles  is  pro- 
perly introduced  at  a  time  when  the  aAion  relents,  and 
the  reader  can  bear  an  interruption*  But  the  author  of 
Telemachus  defcribes  the  fixield  of  that  young  hero  in  the 
heat  of  battle :  a  very  improper  time  for  an  interruptioiu 
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fear^  (aid  flie,  dark  Gormal  my  foe  :  I  will  reft  here ; 
but  foon  return,  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Cbn- 
loch»  to  try  his  love,  cloathed  her  white  fide  with  his 
armouFy  and  ftrode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan.  Thinking 
her  his  foe,  his  heart/beat  high,  and  his  colour  changed. 
He  drew  the  bow :  the  arrow  flew :  Galvina  fell  in 
blood.  He  ran  to  the  cave  with  hafty  fteps,  and  ealled 
the  daughter  of  C6nloeh.  Where  art  thou^  my  love  ? 
but  no  anfwer.  ■  He  marked,  at  length,  her  heav- 
ing heart  beating  againft  the  mortal  arrow.  O  Con« 
loch's  daughter^  is  it  thou  !  he  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair.  Many  and  filent 
were  his  fteps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love. 
The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came  :  he  fought,  and  the  ftran- 
gers  fell :  he  fearched  for  death  over  the  field ;  but  who 
could  kill  the  mighty  Comal  ?  Throwing  away  his 
fiiield,  an  arrow  found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with 
his  Galvina  :  their  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner, 
when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

Next,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  dramatic 
poem.  And  the  firft  I  (hall  mention  is  a  double 
plot;  one  of  which  muft  referable  an  epifode  in 
an  epic  poem  ;  for  it  would  diftradl  the  fpeftator, 
inftead  of  entertaining  him,  if  he  were  forced  to 
attend,  at  the  fame  time,  to  two  capital  plots 
equally  interefting.  And  even  fuppofing  it  an 
under-plot  like  an  epifode,  it  feldom  hath  a  good 
e6feft  in  tragedy,  of  which  fimplicity  is  a  chief 
property ;  for  an  interefting  fubje6l  that  engages 
pur  afFedtions,  occupies  our  whole  attention,  and 

C  c  3  leaves 
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leaves  no  room  for  any  feparate  concern  *.  Va- 
riety is  more  tolerable  in  comedy,  which  pre- 
tends only  to  amufe,  without  totally  occupying 

the 

*  Racinei  in  his  preface  to  the  trage4y  of  Berenice^  is 
feniible  that  fimplicity  is  a  great  beauty  in  tragedy,  but 
jniftakes  the  canfe.  *'  Nothing  (fays  he)  but  verifimi- 
litude  pleafes  in  tragedy  :  but  where  is  the  verifimi- 
litude,  that  within  the  compals  of  a  day,  events 
**  ihould  be  crowded  which  commonly  are  extended 
**  through  months  ?*'  This  is  miftaking  the  accuracy  of 
imitation  for  the  probability  or  improbability  of  future 
events.  I  explain  myfelf.  The  verifimilitude  required  in 
tragedy  is,  that  the  actions  correfpond  to  the  manners, 
and  the  manners  to  nature.  When  this  refemblance  i^ 
preferved,  the  imitation  is  juft,vbecaufe  it  is  a  true  copy 
pf  nature.  But  I  deny  that  the  verifimilitude  of  future 
events,  meaning  the  probability  pf  future  events,  is  any 
rule  in  tragedy.  A  number  of  extraordinary  events, 
are,  it  is  true,  feldom  crowded  within  the  compafs  of  a 
day  :  but  what  feldom  happens  may  happen ;  and  when 
fuch  events  fall  out,  they  appear  no  lefs  natural  than 
the  moft  ordinary  accidents.  To  make  verifimilitude  in 
the  fenfe  of  probability  a  governing  rule  in  tragedy, 
would  annihilate  that  fort  of  writing  altogether  ^  for  it 
would  exclude  all  extraordinary  events,  in  which  the 
life  of  tragedy  confifts  It  is  very  improbable  or  un- 
likely, pitching  upon  any  man  at  random,  that  he  will 
facrifice  his  life  and  fortune  for  his  millrefs  or  for  his 
country  :  yet  when  that  event  happens,  fuppofing  it 
conformable  to  the  charafter,  we  recognife  the  verifimi- 
litude as  to  nature,  whatever  want  of  verifimilitude  or  of 
probability  there  was  a  priori  that  fuch  would  be  the 
event. 
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the  mind.     But  even  there,  to  make  a  double 
plot  agreeable,  is  no  flight  eifort  of  art :  the  un- 
der-plot  ought  not  to  vary  greatly  in  its  tone  from 
the  principal ;  for  difcordant  emotions  are  un- 
pleafant  when  jumbled  together  ;  which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  infuperable  obje£lion  to  tragi-comedy* 
Upon  that  account,  the  Provoked  Hu/band  defervcs 
cenfure  :  ail  the  fcenes  that  bring  the  family  of 
the  Wrongheads  into  a&ion,  being  ludicrous  and 
farcical,  are  in  a  very  different  tone  from  the 
principal  fcenes,  difplaying  fevere  and  bitter  ex- 
poftulations  between  Lord  Townley  and  his  lady. 
The  fame  objeftion  touches  not  the  double  plot 
of  the  Carelefs  Hujband ;  the  different  fubjeds 
being  fweetly  conneded,  and  having  only  fo  much 
variety  as  to  refemble  (hades  of  colours  harmoni<- 
oufly  mixed.     But  this  is  not  alL     The  under- 
plot ought  to  be  conneded  with  that  which  is 
principal,  fo  much  at  leaft  as  to  employ  the  fame 
perfons  :  the  under-plot  ought  to  occupy  the  in- 
tervals or  paufes  of  the  principal  action ;  and 
both  ought  to  be  concluded  together.     This  is 
the  cafe  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or, 

Violent  adion  ought  never  to  be  reprefented  on 
the  flage.  While  the  dialogue  goes  on,  a  thou- 
fand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us  into  an  im- 
preffion  of  reality ;  genuine  fentiments,  paffionate 
language,  and  perfuafive  geflure :  the  fpe6ator 
once  engaged,  is  willing  to  be  deceived,  lofes  fight 
of  himfelf,  and  without  fcruple  enjoys  the  fpec- 

C  c  4  tacle 
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tacle  as  a  reality,  From  this  abfent  ftate,  he  is 
roufed  by  violent  a<$ion  :  he  awakes  as  froin  a 
pleafing  dream,  and  gathering  bis  fenfes  about 
bim»  finds  all  to  be  a  fii^ion.  Horace  delivers  tbe 
fame  rule,  and  founds  it  upon  the  fame  reafon : 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Auc  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atrens ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem ! 
Quodcumque  oftendis  mihi  fie,  Incredulu^  odi. 

The  French  critics  join  with  Horace  in  excluding 
blood  from  the  ftage  ;  but  overlooking  the  moft 
fubftantial  objedion,  they  urge  only,  that  it  is  bar- 
barous, and  (hocking  to  a  polite  audience.  The 
Greeks  had  no  notion  of  fuch  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy  :  witnefs  the  murder  of  Cly temneftra 

.  by  her  fon  Oreftes,  paffing  behind  the  fcene  as 
reprefented  by  Sophocles  ;  her  voice  is  heard  call- 
ing out  for  mercy,  bitter  expoftulations  on  his 
part,  loud  fhrieks  upon  her  being  ftabbed,  and 
then  a  deep  filence.  1  appeal  to  every  perfon  of 
feeling,  whether  this  fcene  be  not  more  horrible 

'  than  if  the  deed  had  b^en  committed  in  fight  of 
the  fpedators  upon  a  fudden  guft  of  paffion.  If 
Corneille,  in  reprefenting  the  affair  between  Hq- 
ratius  and  his  (ifler,  upon  which  murder  enfues 
behind  the  fcene,  had  no  other  view  but  to  re- 
move from  the  fpedators  a  (hocking  adion,  he 
fvas  guilty  of  a  capital  miftake :  for  murder  in  cold 

bipod, 
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bloody  which  in  feme  meafure  was  the  cafe  as 
reprefented,  is  more  fhocking  to  a^  polite  audi- 
ence, even  where  the  conclufive  ftab  is  not  feen, 
than  the  fame  a6t  performed  in  their  prefence 
by  violent  and  unpremeditated  paffion,  as  fud- 
denly  repented  of  as  committed.  I  heartily 
agree  with  Addifon  *,  that  no  part  of  this  inci- 
dent ought  to  haye  been  reprefented,  but  refer- 
ved  for  a  narrative,  with  every  alleviating  cir- 
cumftance  in  favour  of  the  hero. 

f 

A  few  words  upon  the  dialogue ;  which  ought 
to  be  fo  conduced  as  to  be  a  true  reprefentation 
of  nature.  I  talk  not  here  of  the  fentiments, 
nor  of  the  language  ;  for  thefe  come  under  dif- 
ferent heads  :  I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs 
to  dialogue- writing  ;  where  every  fingle  fpeecb, 
(hort  or  long,  ought  to  arife  from  what  is  faid 
by  the  former  fpeaker,  and  furnifh  matter  for 
what  comes  after,  till  the  end  of  the  fcene.  In 
this  view,  all  the  fpeeches,  from  firft  to  laft,  re- 
prefent  fo  many  links  of  one  continued  chain. 
No  author,  ancient  or  modern,  poflefles  the  art 
of  dialogue  equal  to  Shakefpeare.  Dryden,  in 
that  particular,  may  juftly  be  placed  as  his  op- 
pofite:.he  frequently  introduces  three  or  four 
perfons  fpeaking  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  each 
throwing  out  his  own  notions  feparately,  with- 
out regarding  what  is  faid  by  the  reft  :  take  for 

an 
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an  example  the  firft  fcene  of  Aurenzehe.  Some- 
times be  makes  a  number  club  in  relating  an 
event,  not  to  a  ftranger,  fuppofed  ignorant  of 
it ;  but  to  one  another,  for  the  fake  merely  of 
fpeaking  :  of  which  notable  fort  of  dialogue,  we 
haye  a  fpecimen  in  the  fir  ft  fcene  of  the  firft 
part  of  the  Conquejl  of  Granada.  In  the  fecond 
part  of  the  fame  tragedy, .  fcene  fecond,  the 
King,  Abenamar,  and  Zulema,  make  their  fepa- 
rate  obfervations,  like  fo  many  foliloquies,  upon 
the  fludaating  temper  of  the  mob*  A  dialogue 
fo  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of  two  (hepherds 
in  a  paftoral,  excited  by  a  prize  to  pronounce 
Terfes  alternately,  each  in  praife  of  his  9wn  mi- 
flrefs. 

This  manner  of  dialogue-writing,  befide  an 
unnatural  air,  has  another  bad  effed :  it  ftays 
the  courfe  of  the  adion,  becaufe  it  is  not  pro- 
duftive  of  any  confequence.  In  Congreve's 
comedies,  the  adion  is  often  fufpended  to  make 
way  for  a  play  of  wit.  But  of  this  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers, 
than  to  prolong  a  fpeech  after  the  impatience 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefied  ought  to 
prompt  him  or  her  to  break  in.  Confider  only 
how  the  impatient  adtor  is  to  behave  in  the 
mean  time.  To  exprefs  his  impatience  in  vio- 
lent action  without  interrupting,  would  be  un- 

4 
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by  appearing  cool  where  he  ought  to  be  highly 
inflamed,  would  be  no  lefs  fo. 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  difguftful  in  dia* 
logue^  is  happily  baniflied  from  our  theatre : 
the  only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found  admit- 
tance, efpecially  among  a  people  accuftomed  to 
the  more  manly  freedom  of  Shakefpeare's  dia* 
logue.     By  banifhing  rhyme,  we  have  gaii\ed  fo 
much,  as  never  once  to  dream  of  any  further 
improvement.    And  yet,  however  fuitable  blank 
vcrfe  may  be  to  elevated  charaders  and  warm 
paifions,  it  mud  appear  improper  and  affeded  in . 
the  mouths  of  the  lower  fort.   Why  then  fhould 
it  be  a  rule,  That  every  fcene  in  tragedy  mutl 
be  in  blank  verfe?      Shakefpeare,  with  great 
judgment,  has  followed  a  different  rule ;  which 
is,  tojntermix  profe  with  verfe,  and  only  to  em- 
ploy  the  latter  where  it  is  required  by  the  im- 
portance or  dignity  of  the  fubjedl.     Familiar 
thoughts  and  ordinary  fads  ought  to  be  ex- 
prefTed  in  plain  language  :  to  hear,  for  example, 
a  footman  deliver  a  limple  meflage  in  blank 
verfe,  muft  appear  ridiculous  to  every  one  who 
}s  not  biafTed  by  cuflom.     In  fhort,  that  variety 
of  cliaraders  and  of  lituations,  which  is  the  life 
of  a  play,  requires  not  only  a  fuitable  variety  ia 
fhje  fentiments,  but  alfo  in  the  didion. 


CHAf. 
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CHAP.  xxm. 


THE  THREE  UNITIES. 


IN  the  firft  chapter  is  explained  the  pleafure 
we  have  in  a  chain  of  conneded  fads.  In 
hiftories  of  the  world,  of  a  country,  of  a  people, 
this  pleafure  is  faint,  becaufe  the  connexions  are 
flight  or  obfcure.  We  find  more  entertainment 
in  biography  ;  becaufe  the  incidents  are  connec- 
ted by  their  relation  to  a  perfon  who  makes  a 
figure,  and  commands  our  attention.  But  the 
greateft  entertainment  is  in  the  hiftory  of  a  (in- 
gle event,  fuppofing  it  interefting  ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  is,  that  the  fads  and  circumflances  are  con- 
neded  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  relations,  that  of 
caufe  and  effed  :  a  number  of  fads  that  give 
birth  to  each  other  form  a  delightful  train  ;  and 
we  have  great  mental  enjoyment  in  our  progrefs 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

But  this  fubjed  merits  a  more  particular  dif- 
cuffion.  When  we  confider  the  chain  of  caufes 
and  elTeds  in  the  material  world,  independent 
of  purpofe,  deiign,  or  thought,  we  find  a  number 
of  incidents  in  fucceffion,  without  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end  :  every  thing  that  happens  is  both  a 
paufip  fuid  an  efied  j  being  the  efTed  of  what  goes 

before, 
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before,  and  the  caufe  of  what  follows :  onef  incident 
may  affed  us  more,  another  lefs ;  but  all  of  them 
are  links  in  the  uniyerfal  chain :  the  mind,  in 
viewing  thefe  incidents,  cannot  reft  or  fettle  ulti'- 
mately  upon  any  one ;  bpt  id  carried  along  in  the 
train  without  any  clofe. 

But  when  the  intelledual  world  is  taken  under 
view,  in  conjundion  with  the  material,  the  fcene 
is  varied.  Man  ads  with  deliberation,  will,  and 
choice :  he  aim»  at  fome  end,  glory,  for  example, 
or  riches,  or  conqueft,  the  procuring  happineis  to 
individuals,  or  to  his  country  in  general :  he  pro- 
pofes  means,  and  lays  plans  to  attain  the  end  pur- 
pofed.  Here  are  a  number  of  fads  or  incidents 
leading  to  the  end  in  view,  the  whole  compofing 
one  chain  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efTed.  In 
running  over  a  feries  of  fuch  fads  or  incidents, 
we  cannot  reft  upon  any  one ;  becaufe  they  are 
prefented  to  us  as  meand  only^  leading  to  fome 
end  :  but  we  reft  with  fatisfadion  upon  the  end  or 
ultimate  event ;  becaufe  there  the  purpofe  or  aim 
of  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  is  accompliftied. 
This  indicates  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  of  what  Ariftotle  calls  an  entire  aHion*. 
The  ftory  naturally  begins  with  defcribing  thofe 
circumftances  which  move  the  principal  perfon 
to  form  a  plan,  in  order  to  compafs  fome  defi- 
red  event:  the  profecution  of  that  plan^and  the^ 

obftrudions, 

*  Poetf  cap.  6«    Se^  alfo  cap.  7. 
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obftrudionsy  carry  the  reader  into  the  heat  of 
aftion :  the  middle  is  properly  where  the  adion 
is  the  moft  involved ;  and  the  end  is  where 
the  event  is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  accom- 
pli (bed. 

A  plan  thus  happily  accompliihed  after  many 
obftrudions,  affords  wonderful  delight  to  the 
reader ;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  mention- 
ed above  *  mainly  contributes,  the  fame  that  dif- 
pofes  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  commen- 
cedy  and  in  general  to  carry  every  thing  to  a  con- 
clufion. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  a  plan 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  affords  the  clear- 
.eft  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end^  in  which  confifts  unity  of  adion ;  and  in- 
deed iirider  unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  in 
that  cafe.  But  an  adion  may  have  unity,  or  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  ^ nd,  without  fo  intimate  a 
relation  of  parts  ;  as  where  the  cataftrophe  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  intended  or  defired,  which 
frequently  happens  in  our  beft  tragedies.  In  the 
JEnad^  the  hero,  after  many  obftrudions,  makes 
his  plan  effedual.  The  Iliad  is  formed  upon  a 
differeiit  model :  it  begins  with  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Achilles  and  As^^^"^^^^  >  S^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^' 
fctibe  the  feveral  effeds  produced  by  that  caufe; 
and  ends  in  a  r^cpnciUation.  Here  is  unity  of  ac- 
tion^ 


-  A.    , 
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tion,  no  doubt,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  aa 
end  ;  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  JEndd^  which 
will  thus  appear.  The  mind  hath  a  propenfity  to 
go  forward  in  the  chain  of  biftory :  it  keeps  al- 
ways in  view  the  expe£ked  event ;  and  when  the 
incidents  or  under-parts  are  conneded  by  their 
relation  to  the  event,  the  mind  runs  fweetly  and 
eafily  along  them.  This  pleafure  we  have  in  the 
Mneid.  It  is  not  altogether  fo  pleafant,  as  in  the 
iliad^  to  conned  effeds  by  their  common  caufe  ; 
for  fuch  connection  forces  the  mind  to  a  continual 
retrofped :  looking  back  is  like  walking  badc^ 
ward. 

Homer's  plan  is  ftill  more  defedive,  upon  an- 
other account,  T!h?Ll  the  events  defcribed  are  but 
imperfedly  conneded  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
their  caufe :  his  wrath  did  not  exert  itfelf  in  ac- 
tion; and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  were 
but  negatively  the  effeds  of  his  wrath,  by  depri- 
ving them  of  his  abidance* 

if  unity  of  adion  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  fable 
imitative  of  human  affairs,  a  plurality  of  uncon- 
neded  fables  muft  be^-capital  deformity.  For  the 
fake  of  variety,  we  indulge  an  under-plot  that  is 
conneded  with  the  principal :  but  two  unconited- 
ed  events  are  extremely  unpleasant,  even  where 
the  fame  adors  are  engaged  in  both.  Arioflo  is 
quite  licentious  in  that  particular:  he  carries^on  at 
the  fame  time  a  plurality  of  unconneded  (lories. 
His  only  excufe  i§,  that  his  plan  is  perfedly  well 

adjulled 
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adjufted  to  his  fabjed ;  for  every  thing  in  the  Or- 
lando  Fuyiq/h  is  wild  and  extravagant. 

Though  to  ftate  fads  in  the  order  of  time  is  na- 
tural, yet  that  order  may  be  varied  for  the  foke  of 
confpicuous  beauties  *.  If,  for  example,  a  noted 
ftory,  cold  and  iimple  in  its  firft  movements,  be 
made  the  fubjed  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  may 
be  hurried  into  the  heat  of  adion ;  referving  the 
preliminaries  for  a  converfation-piece,  if  thought 
neceflary ;  and  that  method,  at  the  fame  time, 
hath  a  peculiar  beauty  fron^  being  dramatic  f . 
But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  nature  ought  Co 
be  fparingly  indulged  ;  and  yet  romance- writers 
make  no  difficulty  of  prefenting  to  the  reader, 
without  the  leaft  preparation,  unknown  perfons 
engaged  in  fome  arduous  adventure  equally  un- 
known. In  Cajfandra^  two  perfonages,  who'after- 
ward  are  difcovered  to  be  the  heroes.of  the  fable, 
ftart  up  completely  armed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  engage  in  a  fingle  combat  %. 

A  play  analyfed,  is  a  chain  of  conneded  fads, 

of 

•  See  Chap.  i.  t  See  Chap.  2x. 

X  I  am  fenfible  ihat  a  commeQCcment  of  this  fort  is 
mock  xeliihed  by  readers  difpofed  to  the  marvellous. 
Their  curiofity  is  raifed,  and  they  are  much  tickled  ia 
its  gratification.  But  curioiity  is  at  an  end  with  the  firft 
readiagf  becaufe  the  perfonages  are  no  longer  unknown  \ 
and  therefore  at  the  fecond  reading,  a  conunencemeDt 
fo  artificial  lofes  its  power  even  over  the  valgar.  A 
writer  of  genius  prefers  lading  beauties* 
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of  which  each  fcene  makes  a  link.  Each  fcene^ 
accordidgljy  ought  to  produce  fome  incident  rela* 
tive  to  the  cataftrophe  or  ultimate  event,  by  ad- 
vancing or  retarding  it.  A  fcene  that  produceth 
no  incident,  and  for  that  reafon  may  be  termed 
barren^  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  becaufe  it 
breaks  the  unity  of  adion  :  a  barren  fcene  can 
never  be  entitled  to  a  place,  becaufe  the  chain  is 
complete  vi^ithout  it.  In  the  Old  Bachelor^  the 
3d  fcene  of  aft  2.  and  all  that  follow  to  the  end  of 
that  aft,  are  mere  converfation-pieces,  produftive 
of  no  confequence.  The  loth  and  nth  fcenes, 
aft  3.  Double  Dealer^  the  loth,  nth,  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  fcenes,  aft  i.  Love  for  Love^  are  of  the 
fame  kind.  Neither  is  7'he  way  of  the  fVorld  en- 
tirely guiltlefs  of  fuch  fcenes.  It  will  be  no  ju- 
flification,  that  they  help  to  difplay  charafters  :  it 
were  better,  like  Dryden/inhh  dramatis  perfonip, 
to  defcribe  charafters  beforehand,  which  would 
nut  break  the  chain  of  aftion.  But  a  writer  of  ge- 
nius has  no  occafion  for  fuch  artifice  :  he  can  dif- 
play the  charafters  of  his  perfonages  much  more 
to  the  life  in  fentiment  and  aftion.  How  fuccefs- 
fuUy  is  this  done  by  Shakefpeare  !  in  whofe  works 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  fingle  barren  fcene. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  the  fafts 
in  an  hiftorical  fable,  ought  to  have  a  mutual  con- 
ation, by  their  common  relation  to  the  grand 
ent  or  cataftrophe.  And  this  relation,  in  which 
e  unity  of  aftion  confids,  is  equally  eflential  to 
c  and  dramatic  compofitions. 
Vol.  II.  D  d  In 
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'  la  handling  unity  of  adlion,  it  ought  not  to 
efcape  obfervation^  that  the  mind  is  fatisfied  with 
ilighter  unity  in  a  pi<£kure  than  in  a  poem ;  becaufe 
the  perceptions  of  the  former  are  more  lively  than 
the  ideas  of  the  latter.  In  HogartVs  Enraged 
Mufician^  we  have  a  collection  of  every  grating 
found  in  nature,  without  any  mutual  connedion 
except  that  of  place.  But  the  horror  they  give 
to  the  delicate  ear  of  an  Italian  fidler,  who  is  re- 
prefented  almoftin  convulfions,  bellows  unity  up- 
on {he  piece,  with  which  the  mind  is  fatisfied. 

How  far  the  unities  of  time  and  of  place  are 
elTential^  js  a  queilion  of  greater  intricacy.  Thefe 
unities  were  ftridtly  obferved  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres  \  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
French  and  Englifh  critics,  as  eflential  to  every 
dramatic  compoiition.  They  are  alfo  acknow- 
ledged by  our  beil  poets,  though  in  pradicethey 
make  frequent  deviation,  which  they  pretend  not 
to  juftify,  againft  the  pradtice  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  againlt  the  folemn  decifion  of  their 
own  countrymen.  But  in  the  courfe  of  this  in- 
quiry it  will  be  made  evident,  that  in  this  article 
we  are  under  no  necefiity  to  copy  the  ancients ; 
and  that  our  critics  are  guilty  of  a  miflake,  in  ad- 
mitting no  greater  latitude  of  place  and  time 
than  was  admitted  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Suffer^ me  only  to  premife,  that  the  unities  of 
place  and  time^  are  not/by  the  mod  rigid  critics, 

required 
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required  in  a  narrative  poem.  In  fuch  a  compo- 
fition,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  nature,  thefe  unities 
would  be  abfurd  ;  becaufe  real  events  are  feldom 
Confined  within  narrow  limits  either  of  place  or 
of  time.  And  yet  we  can  follow  hiftory,  or  an 
hiftorical  fable,  through  all  its  changes,  with  the 
greateft  facility  :  we  never  once  think  of  meafu- 
ring  the  real  time  by  what  is  taken  in  reading; 
nor  of  forming  any  connexion  between  the  place 
of  adlion  and  that  which  we  occupy. 

I  am  feniible,  that  the  drama  differs  fo  far  from 
the  epici  as  to  admit  different  rules.  It  will  be 
obferved,  **  That  an  hiftorical  fable,  intended  for 
reading  folely,  is  under  no  limitation  of  time 
nor  of  place,  more  than  a  genuine  hiftory  ;  but 
*'  that  a  dramatic  compoiition  cannot  be  accurate* 
"  ly  reprefented,  unlefs  it  be  limited,  as  its  repre- 
"  fentation  is,  to  one  place  and  td  a  few  hours  j 
*'  and  therefore  that  it  can  admit  no  fable  but 
**  what  has  thefe  properties  ;  liecaufe  it  would  be 
'*  abfurd  to  compofe  a  piece  for  reprefentation 
'*  that  cannot  be  juftly  reprefented."  This  argu- 
ment, I  acknowledge,  has  at  leaft  a  plaufible  ap- 
pearance ;  and  yet  one  is  apt  to  fufped  fome  fal- 
lacy, confidering  that  no  critic,  however  ftrid,^ 
has  ventured  to  confine  the  unities  of  place  and 
of  time  within  fo  narrow  bounds  *• 

Dd2  A 
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*  Boflii,  after  eUeiviag,  with  wondrous  critical  iiagacity, 
that  wiDter  is  an  improper  feafon  for  an  epic  pocoi^  and 

night 
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A  view  of  the  Grecian  drama,  compared  witb 
our  own,  may  perhaps  relieve  us  from  this  dilem- 
ma :  if  they  be  difierently  conftruded,  as  (hall  be 
made  evident,  it  is  poffible  that  the  foregoing 
reafonin^  may  not  be  equally  applicable  to  both. 
This  is  an  article  that,  witb  relation  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjed,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  wri- 
ter. 

All  authors  agree,  that  tragedy  in  Greece  was 
derived  from  the  hymns  in  praife  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  fung  in  parts  by  a  chorus.  Thefpis, 
to  relieve  the  fingers  and  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
introduced  one  ador  ;  whofe  province  it  was  tQ 
explain  hiftorically  the  fubjedt  of  the  fong,  and 
who  occafionally  reprefented  one  or  other  perfon- 
age.  Efchylus,  introducing  a  fecond  a6tor,  form- 
ed the  dialogue,  by  which  the  performance  be- 
came dramatic  ;  and  the  adors  were  multiplied 
when  the  fubje6l  reprefented  made  it  neceffary. 
But  ftill,  the  chorus,  which  gave  a  beginning  to 
tragedy,  was  confidered  as  an  eflTential  part.  The 
firft  fcene,  generally,  unfolds  the  preliminary  cir- 
cumftancesthat  lead  to  the  grand  event :  and  this 

fcene 

night  no  lefs  improper  for  tragedy ;  admits  however,  that 
an  epic  poem-  may  be  fpread  through  the  whole  fummer 
months,  and  a  tragedy  through  the  whole  £an(hine  hours  of 
the  longeft  fummer-day.  J)upO€me  epique^  L  3.  dap,  12. 
At  that  rate  an  Engliih  tragedy  niay  be  longer  than,  a 
French  tragedy ;  and  in  Nova  Zembla  the  time  of  a  tra- 
gedy and  of  an  epic  poem  may  be  the  fame«^ 
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fcene  is  by  Ariftotle  termed  the  prologue.  In  the 
fecond  fcene,  where  the  adioh  properly  begins, 
the  chorus  is  introduced,  which,  as  originally, 
continues  upon  the  ftage  during  the  whole  per- 
formance :  the  chorus  frequently  makes  ode  in  the 
dialogue ;  and  when  the  dialogue  happens  to  be 
fufpended,  the  chorus,  during  the  interval,  is  em- 
ployed in  finging.  Sophocles  adheres  to  this  plan 
religioufly.  Euripides  is  not  altogether  fo  corredl. 
In  fome  of  his  pieces,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  re- 
move  the  chorus  for  a  little  time.  But  when  that 
UQufual  ftep  is  rifked,  matters  are  fo  ordered  as' 
not  to  interrupt  the  reprefentation  :  the  chorus 
never  leave  the  ftage  of  their  own  accord,  but  at 
the  command  of  fome  principal  perfonage,  who 
conftantly  waits  their  return. 

Thus  the  Grecian  drama  is  a  continued  repre- 
fentation without  interruption;   a  circumftance 
that  merits  attention;  A  continued  reprefentation 
without  a  paufe,  affords  not  opportunity  to  vary 
the  place  of  adion,  nor  to  prolong  the  time  of  the 
afiion  beyond  that  of  the  reprefentation.  To  a  re- 
prefentation fo  confined  in  place  and  time,  the  fore- 
going reafoning  is  ftridly  applicable :  a  real  or 
feigned  adion  that  is  brought  to  a  conclufion  after 
confiderableintervalsoftimeand  frequent  changes 
of  place,  cannot  accurately  be  copied  in  a  reprefen- 
jon  that  admits  no  latitude  in  either.  Hence  it 
that  the  unities  of  place  and  of  time,  were,  or 
jht  to  have  been,  ftridly  obferved  in  the  Greek 
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tragedies ;  ^bich  is  made  neceflary  by  the  very 
conftitution  of  their  dr^ma^for  it  is  abAird  to  com-' 
pofe  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be  juftly  reprefented.  • 
Modern  critics,  who  for  oor  drama  pretend  to 
eftablifh  rules  founded  on  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  are  guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder.  The 
unities  of  place  and  of  time  were  in  Greece,  as 
we  fee,  a  matter  of  necelBty,  not  of  choice ;  and 
I  am  now  ready  to  ihow,  that  if  we  fubmit  to  fuch 
fetters,  it  muft  be  from  choice,  not  necefBty. 
This*  will  b£  evident  upon  taking  a  view  of  the 
conftitution  of  our  drama,  which  difi^rs  widely 
from  that  of  Greece  ;  whether  more  or  lefs  per- 
fed  is  a  different  point,  to  be  handled  afterward. 
By  dropping  the  chorus,  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  divide  the  reprefentation  by  intervals  of  time, 
during  which  the  ilage  is  evacuated,  and  the  fpec- 
tacle  fufpended.  This  qualifies  our  drama  for 
fubjefts  fpread  through  a  wide  fpace  both  of  time 
and  of  place:  the  tinie  fuppofcd  to  pafs  during  the 
fufpeniion  of  the  reprefentation  is  not  meafured  by 
the  time  of  the  fufpenfion  ;  and  any  place  may  be 
fuppofed  when  the  reprefentation  is  renewed,  with 
as  much  facility  as  when  it  commenced :  by  which 
means,  many  fubjedls  can  be  juftly  reprefented  in 
our  theatres,  that  were  excluded  from  thofe  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  dodlrine  may  be  illuftra- 
ted,  by  comparing  a  modern  play  to  a  fet  of  hif- 
torical  pidures ;  let  us  fuppofe  them  five  in 
number,  and  the  refemblance  will  be  complete. 

Each 
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Each  of  the  piftures  refembles  an  a&  in  one  of 
our  plays :  there*  muft  neceiTarilj  be  the  ftrideft 
unity  of  place  and  of  time  in  each  piflure;^ 
and  the.  fame  neceffity  requires  thefe  two  uni<* 
ties  during  each  aft  of  a  play,,  becaufe  during 
an  zSt  there  id  no  iuterruption  in  the  fpeftacle. 
Now,  when  we  view  in  fucceffion'a  number  of 
fuch  hiftorical  pidlures,  let  it  be,  for  example, 
the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  by  Le  Brun,  we  have 
so  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  months  or  years 
have  palled  between  the  events  exhibited  in 
two  different  pidures,  though  the  interruption  is 
imperceptible  in  paffing  our  eye  froni.the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  we  have  as  little  difficulty  to  con- 
ceive a  change  of  place,  however  great.  In  which 
view,  there  is  truly  no  difference  between  five  adts 
of  a  modern  play,  and  five  fuch  pidlures.  Where 
the  reprefentation  is  fufpended,  we  can  with  the 
greateft  facility  fuppofe  any  length  of  time  or  any 
<;hange  of  place  :  the  fpedator,  it  is  true,  may  be 
confcious  that  the  real  time  and  place  are  not  the 
fame  with  what  are  employed  in-the.  r^pi;efenta- 
tion :  but  this  is  a  work  of  reflection  ;  and  by  the 
fame  reflection  he  may  alfo  be  confcious,  that 
Garrick  is  not  King  Lear,  that  the  playhoufe  is  not 
Dover  Cliflfs,  nor  the  noife  he  hears  thunder  and 
lightning*  In  a  word,  after  an  interruption  of  the 
reprefentation,  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  a.fpeda- 
tor  to  imagine  anew  place,'or  a  diflTerent  time, 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  to  imagine 
himfelf  at  Rome,  or  in  a  period  of  time  two  thou- 
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fand  years  back:  And  indeed,  it  is  abundantly 
ridiculous,  that  a  critic,  who  is  willing  to  hold 
candle4ight  for  fun-ihine,  and  fome  painted  can^ 
vaflcs  for  a  palace  or  a  prifon,  fhould  be  fo  fcni- 
pulous  about  admitting  any  latitude  of  place  or 
of  time  in  the  fable,  beyond  what  is  necei&ry  in 
the  reprefentation. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  fome  effeds  of  great 
latitude  in  time  that  ought  ne^er  to  be  indulged 
in  a  compoiition  for  the  theatre  :  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  at  the  clofe  to  exhibit  a  full- 
grown  perfon  who  appears  a  child  at  the  begia- 
ning :  the  mind  rejeds,  as  contrary  to  all  proba* 
bility,  fuch  latitude  of  time  as  is  requifite  for  a 
change  fo  remarkable.  The  greateft  change  from 
place  to  place  hath  not  altogether  the  fame  bad  e£- 
fed.  In  the  bulk  of  human  affairs  place  is  not 
material ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with  an 
interefting  event,  is  little  regardful  of  minute 
circumftances  :  thefe  may  be  varied  at  will,  be* 
caufe  they  fcarce  make  any  impreilion. 

But  though  I  have  taken  arms  to  refcue  modern 
poets  from  the  defpotifm  of  modern  critics,  I  would 
not  be  underftood  to  juftify  liberty  without  any 
referve.  An  unbounded  licence  with  relation  to 
place  and  time,  is  faulty, for  a  reafon  that  feems  to 
have  been  overlooked,  which  is,  that  it  feldom 
fails  to  break  the  unity  of  a&ion.  In  the  ordinary 
pourfe  pf  human  affairs,  fingle  events,  fuch  as  are 
^t  to  be  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  are  confined  to  a 
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Barrow  fpot,  and  commonly  employ  no  great  ex* 
tent  of  time  :  we  accordingly  feldom  find  ftridt 
unity  of  adion  in  a  dramatic  compofition,  where 
any  remarkable  latitude  is  indulged  in  thefe  par- 
ticttlars«  I  fay  further^  that  a  compofition  which 
employs  but  one  place,  and  requires  not  a  greater, 
length  of  time  than  is  neceflary  for  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  is  fo  much  the  more  perfedl :  becaufe  the 
confining  an  event  within  fo  narrow  bounds,  con- 
tributes to  the  unity  of  a&ion ;  and  alfo  prevents 
that  labour,  however  flight,  which  the  mind  mud 
undergo  in  imagining  frequent  changes  of  place 
and  many  intervals  of  time.  But  ftill  I  muft  iniift, 
that  fuch  limitation  of  place  and  time  as  was  ne- 
ceflary in  the  Grecian  drama,  is  no  rule  to  us ; 
and  therefore,  that  though  fuch  limitation  adds 
one  beauty  more  to  the  compofition,  it  is  at  bell 
but  a  refinement,  which  may  juftly  give  place  to 
a  thoufand  beauties  more  fubftantial.  And  I  may 
add,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  I  was  about  to 
iky  imprafkicable,  to  contrail  within  the  Grecian 
limits,  any  fable  fo  fruitful  of  incidents  in  num- 
ber and  variety,  as  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  fluc- 
tuation of  paffion. 

It  may  now  appear,  that  critics  who  put  the 
unities  of  place  and  of  time  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  the  unity  of  adiion,  making  them  all  equally 
eSential,  have  not  attended  to  the  nature  and  con- 
llitution  of  the  modern  drama.  If  they  admit  an 
Interrupted  reprefentation,  with  which  no  writer 
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finds  fifiultf  it  IS  abfurd  to  reje&  its  gieat^  ad- 
yantftge,  that  of  reprefentiop  many  infitrcftiog 
fubjeds  excluded  from  the  Grecian  ilage.  If 
*  there  needs  muft  be  a  reformatian,  why  not  re^ 
(lore  the  ancient  chorus  and  the  ancient  contiou- 
ty  of  a<%toii  ?  There  is  certainly  no  medium :  for 
to  admit  an  interruption  withoot  relaxing  from 
the  ftri(%  unities  of  place  and  of  tinK,  is  in  ef- 
fedt  to  load  US  with  all  the  iooonTcnienctes  of 
the.  ancient  drama,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  with- 
hold from  us  its  advantages. 

The  only  proper  queftion,  therefore^  is,  Whe* 
ther  our  model  be  or  be  not  a  real  improvement  ? 
Tiiis  indeed  may  &irly  be  called  in  qneftion ; 
and  in  order  to  a.  comparative  trial,  fome  parti- 
culars muil  be  premifed.  When  a  play  begins,  we 
have  no  difficulty  to  adjiift  our  imagination  to  tbft 
fcene  of  adion,  however  diftant  it  be  in  time  or  in 
place  ;  bccaufe  we  know  that  the  play  is  a  repre* 
fentation  only.  The  cafe  is  very  different  after 
Mre  are  engaged :  it  is  the  perfeAion  of  reprefen- 
tation  to  hide  itfelf,  to  impofe  on  the  fpe&ator, 
and  to  produce  in  him  an  impreflion  of  reality,  as 
\  if  he  were  a  fpedator  of  a  real  event  ^ ;  but  any 

interruption  annihilates  that  impre0ion,  by  rou- 
fing  him  out  of  his  waking  dream,  and  unhappily 
reftoring  him  to  his  fenfes.  So  difficult  it  is  to  fup- 
port  the  impreifion  of  reality,  that  much  flighter 

interruptions 
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interruptions  th^n  the  interval  between  two  ads^ 
are  fufficient  to  diflblve  the  charm :  in  the  5th  a£t 
of  the  Mourning  Bride,  the  three  firft  fce&ea  are 
in  a  room  of  ftate,  the  fourth  in  a  prifon  ;  and 
the  change  is  operated  by  (hifting  the  fcea^ 
whioh  is  done  in  a  trice  :  but  however  quick  the 
tranfition  may  be/ it  is  impracticable  to  impofe 
upon  the  fpe&atorsy  fo  as  to  make  them  conceive 
that  they,  are  adually  carried  from  the  palace  to 
the  prifon;  they  immediately  r^c€t,  that  the 
palace  and  prifon  are  imaginary,  and  that, the 
whole  is  a  fid^ion. 

From  thefe  premifes,  one  will  naturally  be  led, 
at  firft  view,  to  pronounce  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions in  the  modern  drama  to  be  an  imperfection. 
It  will  occur,  **  That  tvexy  interruption  muft  have 
**  the  effed  to  banifti  the  dream  of  reality,  and 
<^  with  it  to  banifh  our  ccmcern,  which  cannot 
"  fubfift  while  we  are  confcious  that  all  is  a  fic- 
<'  tion  ;  and  therefore,  that  in  the  modem  drama 
'*  fuf&cient  time  is  not  afforded  for  fluduation  and 
**  fwelling  of  paffion,  like  what  is  afforded  in  that 
"  of  Greece,  where  there  is  no  interruption/' 
This  reafoning,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  fpecious 
appearance:  but  we  muft  not  become  faint* 
hearted  upon  the  firft  repulfe ;  let  u&  rally  our 
troops  for  afecond  engagement. 

Confidering  attentively  the  ancient  drama,  we 
find,  that  though  the  reprefentation  is  never  inter- 
^pted,  the  principal  action  is  fufpended  not  lefs 
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frequently  than  ia  the  modern  drama :  there  are 
five  ads  in  each  ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that 
10  the  former,  when  the  adion  is  fufpended  as  it 
is  at  the  end  of  every  ad,  opportunity  is  taken  of 
the  interval  to  employ  the  chorus  in  iinging. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Grecian  continuity  of 
reprefentation  cannot  have  the  effed  to  prolong 
the  impreffion  of  reality  :  to  banilh  that  impref- 
fion,  a  paufe  in  the  adion'while  the  chorus  is  em- 
ployed in  fingingy  is  no  lefs  effedual  than  a  total 
fufpenfion  of  the  reprefentation. 

But  to  open  a  larger  view,  I  am  ready  to  fticw, 
that  a  reprefentation  with  proper  paufes,  is  better 
q[ualified  for  making  a  deep  impreflion,  than  a  con- 
tinued reprefentation  without  a  paufe.  This  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  Re- 
prefentation cannot  very  long  fupport  an  impref- 
fion of  reality  ;  for  when  the  fpirits  are  exhaufted 
by  clofe  attention  and  by  the  agitation  of  paffion, 
an  tineafinefs  enfues,  which  never  fails  to  baniih 
the*waking  dream.  Now  fuppofing  the  time  that 
a  man  can  employ  with  ftrid  attention  without 
wandering,  to  be  no  greater  than  is  reqiiifite  for 
a  fingle  ad,  a  fuppofition  that  cannot  be  far  from 
truth  ;  it  follows,  that  a  continued  reprefentation 
of  longer  endurance  than  an  ad,  inilead  of  giving 
fcope  to  fluduation  and  fwelling  of  paffion,  would 
Overftrain  the  attention,  and  produce  a  total  ab- 
fence  of  mind.  In  that  refped,  the  four  paufes 
I^ave  a  fine  effed  j  for  by  affording  to  the  audience 
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a  feafonable  refpite  whed  the  imprefllon  of  reality 
is  gone,  and  while  nothing  material  is  in  agitation, 
they  relieve  the  mind  from  its  fatigue ;  and  con- 
fequently  prevent  a  wandering  of  thought  at  the 
very  time  poffibly  of  the  moft  interefting  fcenes. 
In  one  article,  indeed,  the  Grecian  model  has 
greatly  the  advantage :  its  chorus  during  an  in* 
terval  not  only  preferves  alive  the  impreffions 
made  upon  the  audience,  but  alfo  prepares  their 
hearts  finely  for  new  iinpreffions.  In  our  theatres, 
on  the  contrary,  the  audience,  at  the  end  of  every 
ad,  being  left  to  trifle  time  away,  lofe  every  warm 
impreffion  ;  and  they  begin  the  next  a<5t  cool  and  ^ 
unconcerned,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  re* 
prefentation.  This  is  a  grofs  malady  in  our  thea- 
trical reprefentations ;  but  a  malady  that  luckily 
is  not  incurable.     To  revive  the  Grecian  chorus, 
would  be  to  revive  the  Grecian  flavery  of  place 
and  time ;  but  I  can  figure  a  detached  chorus  co- 
inciding with  a  paufe  in  the  reprefentation,  as  the 
ancient  chorus  did  with  a  paufe'  in  the  principal 
adion.     What-  objedion,  for  example,  can  there 
lie  againil  mufic  between  the  ads,  vocal  and  in« 
ftrumental,  adapted  to  the  fubjed  ?  Such  detachr 
ed  chorus,  without  putting  us  under  any  limitation 
of  time  or  place,  would  recruit  the  fpirits,  and 
would  preferve  entire  the  tone,  if  not  the  tide  of 
lion  :  the  mufic,  after  an  ad  (hould  commence 
:he  tone  of  the  preceding  paflion,  and  be  gra- 
illy  varied  till  it  accord  with  the  tone  of  the 
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pflffion  that  is  to  fucceed  in  the  next  ad.  The  ma- 
lic and  the  reprefentation  would  both  of  them  be 
gainers  by  their  conjuoffcioD ;  which  will  thas  ap- 
pear. Mufic  that  accords  with  the  prefenttoneof 
mindy  is,  on  that  account,  doubly  agreeable ;  and 
accordingly,  though  mufic  fingly  hath  not  power 
to  raiie  a  paifion,  it  tends  greatly  to  fupport  a  paf« 
iion  already  raifed.  Further,  mufic  prepares  m 
for  the  paiBon  that  follows,  by  making  chear&i, 
tender,  melancholy,  or  animated  impreffions,  as 
the  fubjefl:  requires.  Take  for  an  eiample  the  firft 
fcene  of  the  Mourning  Bride^  where  foft  mufic,  in 
a  melancholy  ftrain,  prepares  us  for  Almeria's  deep 
diftre&.  In  this  manner,  mufic  and  reprefentation 
fupport  each  other  delightfully :  the  imprefSon 
made  upon  the  audience  by  the  reprefentation,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  mufic  that  fucceeds ; 
and  the  impreffipn  made  by  the  mufic,  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  reprefentation  that  fucceeds. 
It  appears  to  me  evident,  that,  by  fome  fuch  con- 
trivance, the  modern  drama  may  be  improved,  fo 
as  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  chorus 
without  its  flavifh  limitation  of  place  and  time. 
And  as  to  mufic  in  particular,  I  cannot  figure  any 
means  that  would  tend  more  to  its  idfprovement : 
compofers,  tbofe  for  the  ftage  at  leaft,  would  be 
reduced  to  the  happy  necefiity  of  ftudying  and 
itnitating  nature  ;  inftead  of  deviating,  according 
to  the  prefent  mode,  into  wild,  fantaftic,  and  un- 
natural conceits.  But  ,we  mull  return  to  our  fub^* 
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je&,  and  finifli  the  comparifon  between  the  ash 
cieat  and  the  modern  drama. 

The  Bumberlefs  improprieties  forced  upon  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
dram^y  may  be  fufficient,  one  (hould  think,  to 
make  us  prefer  the  modern  drama,  even  abfti^^ 
ing  from  the  improvement  propofed*  To  prepare 
the  reader  for  this  article,  it  muft  be  premifed^ 
that  as  in  the  anciept  drama  the  place  of  a£kion 
never  varies,  a  place  neceflarily  muft  be  chofeo, 
to  which  every  perlbn  may  have  acceftf  without 
any  improbability*  This  confines  the  fcene  to  fome 
open  place,  generally  the  court  or  area  befwe  a 
palace ;  which  excludes  from  the  Grecian  theatre 
tranfaAions  within  doors,  though  thefe  commonly 
dre  the  moft  important.  Such  cruel  reftraint  is  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  cramp  the  moft  pregnant  inven- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  Greek  writers,  in  order  to 
preferve  unity  of  place,  are  reduced  to  woful  im- 
proprieties.   In  the  Hippolytui  of  Euripides*, 
Phedra  diftrefled  in  mind  and  body,  is  carried  ' 
without  any  pretext  from  her  palace  to  the  place  o€ 
aAion :  is  there  laid  upon  a  couch,  unable  to  fup- 
port  herfelf  upcMi  het  limbs,  and  made  to  utter 
many  things  improper  to  be  heard  by  a  number 
of  women  who  form  the  chorus :  and  what  is  ftill 
more  improper,  her  female  attendant  ufes  the 
ftrongeft  entreaties  to  make  her  reveal  the  fecret 
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caufe  of  her  anguifli ;  which  at  laft  Fhedra,  con- 
trary to  decency  and  probability,  is  prevailed  up- 
on to  do  in  prcfence  of  that  very  chorus  *.  Akef- 
teSf  in  Euripides,  at  the  point  of  death,  is  brought 
from  the  palace  to  the  place  of  adion,  groaning, 
and  lamenting  her  untimely  fate  f .  In  the 
Tracbiniens  of  Sophocles  J,  a  fecret  is  imparted  to 
J)ejanira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  in  prefence  of 
the  chorus.  In  the  tragedy  of  Ipbigenia^  the 
meflenger  employed  to  inform  Clitemneftra  that 
Iphigenia  was  facrificed,  (lops  (hort  at  the  place 
of  aAion,  and  with  a  loud  voice  calls  the  Queen 
from  her  palace  -  to  hear  the  news.  Again,  in 
the  Ipbigenia  in  Taurif^  the  neceflary  prefence  of 
the  chorus  forces  Euripides  into  a  grofs  abfurdi- 
ty,  which  is  to  form  a  fecret  in  their  bearing  || ; 
and  to  difguife  the  abfurdity,  much  court  is  paid 
to  the  chorus,  not  one  woman  but  a  number,  to 
engage  them  to  fecrecy.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripi- 
des, that  princefs  makes  no  difficulty,  in  prefence 
of  the  chorus,  to  plot  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
of  bis  mjftrefs,  and  of  her  father  the  King  of  Co- 
rinth, all  by  poifon.  It  was  neceiTary  to  bring 
Medea  upon  the  ftage,  and  there  is  but  one  place 
of  a£tion,  which  is  always  occupied  by  the  chorus. 
This  fcene  clofes  the  fecond  z& :  and  in  the  end 
of  the  third,  fhe  frankly  makes  the  chorus  her 
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confidants  in  plotting  the  murder  of  Jier  own  chil- 
dren. Terence,  by  identity  of  place,  is  often 
forced  to  make  a  conv^rfation  within  doors  be 
heard  on  the  open  ftreet :  the  cries  of  a  woman 
in  labour  are  there  heard  diftindly* 

The  Greek  poets  are  not  lefs  hampered  by  unity 
of  time  than  by  that  of  place.  In  the  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides,  that  prince' is  baniflbed  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  ad ;  and  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
following  ad,  a  meflenger  relates  to  Thefeus  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  death  of  Hippolytus  by 
the  fea-monfter:  that  remarkable  event  muft  have 
occupied  many  hours;  and  yet  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  it  is  confined  to  the  time  employed  by  the 
chorus  upon  the  fong  at  the  end  of  the  4th  ad. 
The  inconfiftency  is  ftill  greater  in  the  Ipbigenia 
in  Tauris  * :  the  fong  could  not  exbauft  half  an 
hour ;  and  yet  the  incidents  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  during  that  time«  could  not  naturally 
have  been  tranfaded  in  lefs  than  half  a  day. 

The  Greek  artifls  are  forced,  no  lefs  frequent- 
ly, to  tranfgrefs  another  rule,  derived  alfo  from  a 
continued  reprefentation.  The  rule  is,  that  as  a 
vacuity,  however  momentary,  interrupts  the  re- 
prefentation, it  is  neceffary  that  the  place  of  adlion 
be  conftantly  occupied.  Sophocles,  with  regard 
to  that  rule  as  well  as  to  others,  is  generally  cor- 
redt.  But  Euripides  cannot  bear  fuch  reftraint : 
Vol.  IL  E  e  he 
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he  often  evapuates  the  ftage,  and  leaves  it  empty 
for  others.  Ipbigenia  in  Tauris^  after  pronoun- 
cing a  foliloquy  in  the  firft  fcene,  leaves  the  place 
of  adion,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Oreftes  and  Py- 
lades  :  they,  after  fome  converfation,  walk  oflf ; 
and  Iphigenia  re-enters,  accompanied  with  the 
chorus.  In  the  Alcejles^  which  is  of  the  fame 
author,  the  place  of  adlion  is  void  ^t  the  end  of 
the  third  adl.  It  is  true,  that  to  cover  the  irregu- 
larity, and  to  preferve  the  reprefentation  in  mo- 
tion, Euripides  is  careful  to  fill  the  ftage  with- 
out lofs  of  time :  but  this  ftill  is  an  interruption, 
and  a  link  of  the  chain  broken  ;  for  during  the 
change  of  the  adors,  there  muft  be  a  fpace  of 
time,  during  which  the  ftage  is  occupied  by  nei- 
ther fet.  It  makes  indeed  a  more  remarkable 
interruption,  to  change  the  place  of  action  as 
well  as  the  adors ;  but  that  was  not  practicable 
upon  the  Grecian  ftage. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  upon  what  model  Terence  has 
formed  his  plays.  Having  no  chorus,  there  is  a 
paufe  in  the  reprefentation  at  the  end  of  every  ad. 
But  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  ceflation,  even 
to  vary  the  place  of  adion :  for  the  ftreet  is  always 
chofen,  where  every  thing  pafling  may  be  feen  by 
every  perfon ;  and  by  that  choice,  themoftfpright- 
ly  and  interefting  parts  of  the  adion,  which  com- 
monly pafs  within  doors,  are  excluded  ;  witnefs 
the  laft  ad  of  the  Eunuch.  He  hath  fubmitted  to 
the  like  flavery  with  rcfped  to  time.  Jn  a  word,  a 
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play  with  a  regular  chorus,  is  not  more  confined 
ia  place  and  time  than  his  plays  are.     Thus  a 
zealous  fedary  follows  implicitly  ancient  forms 
and  ceremonies,  without  once  conlider  ing  whether 
their  introdudive  caufe  be  flill  fubiifting.  Plan- 
*.tus,  of  a  bolder  genius  than  Terence,  makes  good 
ufe  of  the  liberty  afforded  by  an  interrupted  re«- 
prefentation  :  he  varies  the  place  of  adlion  upon 
all  occafions,  when  the  variation  fuits  his  purpofe* 
The  intelligent  reader  will  by  this  time  under- 
fiand,  that  I  plead  for  no  change  of  place  in  our 
plays  but  after  an  interval,  nor  for  any  latitude  in 
point  of  time  but  what  falls  in  with  an  interval. 
The  unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  (Iridly 
ofoferved  during  each  ad ;  for  during  the  repre- 
fentation,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  fmalleft 
deviation  from  either.  Hence  it  is  an  eflential  re^ 
quifite,  that  during  an  ad  the  ftage  be  always  oc*^ 
cupied*;  for  even  a  momentary  vacuity  makes  an 
interval  or  interruption.    Another  rule  is  no  lefs 
eflential :  it  would  be  a  grofs  breach  of  the  unity 
of  adion,  to  exhibit  upon  the  ftage  two  feparate 
adions  at  the  fame  time ;  and  therefore,  to  pre- 
fer ve  that  unity,  it  is  neceflary  that  each  perfonage 
introduced  during  an  ad,  be  linked  to  tbofe  in 
pojOfeffion  of  the  ilage,  fo  as  to  join  all  in  one  ac«* 
tion.   Thefe  things  follow  from  the  very  concep* 
tion  of  an  ad,  which  admits  not  the  flighteft  in- 
terruption :  the  moment  the  reprefentatioo  is  in- 
termitted, there  is  an  end  of  that  ad ;  and  we 
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have  no  notion  of  a  new  ad,  but  where,  after  a 
paofe  or  interval,  the  reprefentation  18  again  put 
in  motion.  French  writers,  generally  fpeakiog^ 
are  corre<^  in  this  particular.  The  Engliih,  on 
the  contrary,  are  fo  irregular,  as  fcarce  to  defenre 
a  criticifm.  Adors,  during  the  iame  ad,  not  only 
fucceed  each  other  in  the  fame  place  without  con- 
nedion  ;  but  what  is  ftill  lefs  excufable,  they  fre- 
quently fucceed  each  other  in  different  places. 
This  change  of  place  in  the  fame  ad,  ought  never 
to  be  indulged ;  for,  befide  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  ad,  it  has  a  difagreeable  effed.  After  an  in- 
Nerval,  the  imagination  readily  adapts  itfelf  toany 
place  th^t  is  neceffary,  as  readily  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play;  but  during  the  reprefen** 
tation,  we  rejed  change  of  place.  From  the  fore- 
going cenfure  muft  be  excepted  the  Mimrning 
Bride  of  Congreve,  where  regularity  concurs  with 
the  beauty  of  fentiment  and  of  language,  to  make 
it  one  of  the  moft  complete  pieces  England  has  to 
boaft  of.  I  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that  in 
point  of  regularity,  this  elegant  performance  is  not 
altogether  unexceptionable.  Iq  the  four  firft  ads, 
the  unities  of  place  and  time  are  (Iridly  obferved : 
but  in  the  laft  ad,  there  is  a  capital  error  with  re- 
fped  to  unity  of  place;  for  in  the  three  firft  fcenes 
of  that  ad,  the  place  of  adion  is  a  room  of  ftate, 
which  is  changed  to  a  prifon  in  the  fourth  fcene : 
the  chain  alfo  of  the  adors  is  broken ;  as  the  per-^ 
fons  introduced  in  the  prifon,  are  different  from 
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thofe  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  room 
of  ftate.  This  remarkable  interruption  of  the 
reprefentation^  makes  in  effed  two  acls  inftead 
of  one :  and  therefor^^  if  it  be  a  rule  that  a  play 
ought  not  to  confift  of  more  ads  than  five,  this 
performsmce  is  fo  far  defedive  in  point  of  regii* 
larit/.  I  may  add,  that  eveli  admitting  fix 
a£ls,  the  irregularity  would  not  be  altogether 
removed,  without  a  longer  paufe  in  the  repre- 
fentation  than  is  allowed  in  the  ading ;  for 
more  than  a  momentary  interruption  is  requifite 
for  enabling  the  imagination  readily  to  fall  in 
with  a  new  place,  or  with  a  wide  fpace  of  time* 
In  TTfe  Way  of  the  Worlds  of  the  fame  author, 
unity  of  place  is  prcferved  during  every  ad, 
and  a  ftrider  unity  of  time  during  the  whole 
play,  than  is  neceflary« 
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CHAP-  XXIV. 

GARDENING  AND  ARCHITECTUHE. 

THE  books  we  have  upon  arcbitedure  and 
upon  embelliihiog  ground,  abound  in 
pradical  inftrudion,  necefiary  for  a  mechanic : 
but  in  vain  ihould  we  rummage  them  for  ra- 
tional principles  to  improve  our  tafte.  In  a  ge- 
neral fyftem,  it  might  be  thought  fufficient  to 
have  unfolded  the  principles  that  govern  thefe 
and  other  fine  arts,  leaving  the  application  to 
the  reader  :  but  as  I  would  negledt  no  opportu- 
nity of  (bowing  the  extenfive  influence  of  thefe 
principles,  the  purpofe  of  thie  prefent  chapter  is 
to  apply  them  to  gardening  and  architedure ; 
hut  without  intending  any  regular  plan  of  thefe 
favourite  arts,  which  would  be  unfuitable  not 
only  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  but  to  the  esL- 
perience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  firft  an  ufeful  art :  in  the 
garden  of  Alcinous,  defcribed  by  Homer,  we 
find  nothing  done  for  pleafure  merely.  But 
gardening  is  now  improved  into  a  fine  art ;  and 
when  we  talk  of  a  garden  without  any  epithet, 
a  pleafure  garden,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  un- 
derilood  :  The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  modern 
language,  was  but  a  kitchen-garden.  Archi- 
tedure  has  run  the  fame  courfe  :  it  continued 
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many  ages  an  ufefal  art  merely,  without  afpiring 
to  be  clafled  with  the  fine  arts.  Architedure, 
therefore,  and  gardening,  being  ufeful  arts  as 
well  as  fine  arts,  afford  two  different  viev^s. 
The  reader,  however,  will  not  here  expedl  rules 
for  improving  any  work  of  art  in  point  of  utili^ 
ty  ;  it  being  no  part  of  my  plan  to  treat  of  any 
ufeful  art  as  fuch  :  but  there  is  a  beauty  in  uti- 
lity ;  and  in  difcourfing  of  beauty  that  of  uti- 
lity muft  not  be  negleded.  This  leads  us  to 
confider  gardens  and  buildings  in  different 
views  :  they  may  he  deftined  for  ufe  folely,  for 
beauty  folely,  or  for  both.  Such  variety  of  de- 
ftination,  befiows  upon  thefe  arts  a  great  com- 
mand of  beauties,  complex  no  lefs  than  various. 
Hence  the  difiiculty  of  forming  an  accurate  tafte 
in  gardening  and  architedure  ;  and  hence  that 
difference  and  wavering  of  tafte  in  thefe  arts, 
greater  than  in  any  art  that  has  but  a  finale 
defiination. 

Architedure  and  gardening  cannot  otherwife 
entertain  the  mind,  but  by  railing  certain  agree*^ 
able  emotions  or  feelings  ;  with  which  we  muft 
begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of 
criticifm  that  govern  thefe  arts.  Poetry,  as  to 
its  power  of  raifing  emotions,  poffeffes  juftly  the 
firft  place  among  the  fine  arts  ;  for  fcarce  any 
one  emotion  of  human  nature  is  beyond  its 
reach.  Painting  and  fculpture  are  more  circum^ 
fcribed,  having  the  command  of  no  emotions 
but  of  what  are  raifed  by  fight :  tlrey  are  pecu- 
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liarly  fuccefsful  in  expreffing  painful  paffioos^ 
which  are  difplayed  by  external  figns  extremely 
legible  *•  Gardening,  befide  the  emotions  of 
beauty  from  regularity,  order,  proportion,  co- 
lour, and  utility,  can  raife  emotions  of  grandeur^ 
of  fweetnefs,  of  gaiety,  of  melancholy,  of  wild- 
Hefs,  and  even  of  furprife  or  wonder.  In  archi- 
tedure,  the  beauties  of  regularity,  order,  and 
proportion,  are  ftill  mofe  confpicuous  than  in 
gardening  ;  but  as  to  the  beauty  of  colour,  ar- 
chitedlure  is  far  inferior.  Grandeur  can  be  ex- 
preiTed  in^  a  building,  perhaps  more  fuccefsfully 
than  in  a  garden  ;.  but  as  to  the  other  emotions 
above  mentioned,  architedure  hitherto  has  not 
been  brought  to  the  perfedion  of  expreffing 
them  diftindly.  To  balance  that  defed,  archi- 
tbdure  can  difj[day  the  beauty  of  utility  in  the 
higheil  perfection. 

Gardening  indeed pofleiTesooe advantage^ ne- 
ver to  be  equalled  in  the  other  art :  in  various 
ftenes,  tt  can  raife  fucceffively  all  the  different 
emotions*  above  mentioned.  But  to  produce  tha^ 
delicious  eSe£^,  the  garden  mu(i  be  exteniive,  fo 
as  to  admit  a  ilow  fucceflion  :  for  a  fmall  garden, 
comprehended  at  one  view,  ought  to  be  confined 
to  one  expreffionf ;.  it  may  be  gay,  it  naay  be 
fweet,  it  may  be  gloomy  ;  but  an  attempt  to  mixr 
thefe,  would  create  a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a- 

little 
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little  unpleafant '^.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a 
building,  even  the  moft  magnificent,  is  necef* 
farily  confined  to  one  expreffion. 

Architedlure,  confidered  as  a  fine  art,  inilead 
of  being  a  rival  to  gardening  in  its  progrefs,  feems 
ii6t  far  advanced  bejond  its  infant  ftate.  To 
bring  it  to  maturity,  two  things  mainly  are 
wanted.  Firil,  a  greater  variety  of  parts  and  or^^ 
naments  than  at  prefent  it  feems  provided  with. 
Gardening  here  has  greatly  the  advantage :  it 
is  provided  whh  plenty  of  materials  for  raifing 
fcenes  without  end,  affeding  the  fpedator  with 
variety  of  emotions.  In  architedure,  on  the 
contrary,  materials  are  fo  fcanty,  that  artifts  hi- 
therto have  not  been  fuccefsful  in  raifing  any 
emotions  but  of  beauty  and  grandeur :  with  re- 
fped  to  the  former,  there  are  indeed  plenty  of 
means,  regularity,  order,  fymmetry,  fimplicity^ 
fitility  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  latter,,  the  ad- 
dition of  fize  is  fufficient.  But  though  it  is 
evident,  that  every  building  ought  to  have  a  cer- 
tain charader  or  exprefiion  fuited  to  its  deftina- 
tion ;  yet  this  refinement  has  fcarce  been  at- 
tempted by  any  artift.  A  death's  bead  and  bones 
employed  in  monumental  buildings,  will  indeed 

produce 


*  ^<  The  citizen,  who  in  his  villa  has  bat  an  acre  for 
<*  a  garden,  muft  have  it  diverfified  with  every  objeft 
"  that  is  fuited  to  an  extenfive  garden.  There  mnft 
*'  be  woods,  ftreams,  lawns,  ftatues,  and  temples  tc 
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produce  an  emotion  of  gloom  and  melancholy  ; 
but  fuch  ornaments,  if  thefe  can  be  termed  fo, 
ought  to  be  rejededy  becaufe  they  are  in  them- 
felves  difagreeable.  The  other  thing  wanted  to 
bring  the  art  to  perfection,  is,  to  afcertain  the 
precife  impreffion  made  by  every  fingle  part  and 
ornament,  cupolas,  fpires,  columns,  carvings,  da*- 
tues,  vafes,  £>cc. :  for  in  vain  will  an  artift  attempt 
rules  for  employing  thefe,  either  fingly  or  in 
combination,  until  the  different  emotions  they 
produce  be  diftin&ly  explained.  Gardening  in 
that  particular  alfo,  hath  the  advantage  :  the  fe- 
veral  emotions  raifed  by  trees,  rivers,  cafcades, 
plains,  eminencies,  and  its  other  materials,  are 
underftood  ;  and  each  emotion  can  be  defcribed 
with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  which  is  attempt- 
ed occafionally  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
work. 

In  gardening  as  well  as  in  architecture,  fimpli^ 
city  ought  to  be  a  ruling  principle.  Profufe  or- 
nament hath  no  better  effedt  than  to  confound 
the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  obje<5l  from  making 
an  impreffion  as  o;ie  entire  whole.  An  artift  def- 
titute  of  genius  for  capital  beauties,  is  naturally 
prompted  to  fupply  the  defe<St  by  crowding  his 
plan  with  flight  emBelliftiments:  hence  in  a  gar- 
den, triumphal  arches,  Chinefe  houfes,  temples, 
obeliflcs,  cafcades,  fountains,  without  end  ;  and  in 
a  building,  pillars,  vafes,  ftatues,  and  a  profufion 
of  carved  work.  Thus  fome  women  defe^flive  in 
tafte,  are  apt  to  overcharge  every  part  of  their 
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drefs  with  ornament*  Superfluitj  of  decoration 
hath  another  bad  efied :  it  gives  the  objedl  a 
diminutive  look  :  an  ifland  in  a  wide  extended 
lake  makes  it  appear  larger;  but  an  artificial 
lake,  which  is  always  little,  appears  ftiU  iefs  by 
making  an  iiland  in  it  "^^ 

In  forming  plans  for  embellilhing  a  field,  an 
artift  without  taile  employs  ftraight  lines,  circles, 
fquares;  becaufe  thefe  look  beft  upon  paper«r 
He  perceives  not,  that  to  humour  and  adorn  na- 
ture, is  the  perfe£lion  of  his  art ;  and  that  na- 
ture, negleding  regularity,  diftributes  her  ob- 
jed:s  in  great  variety .  with  a  bold  hand*  A 
large  field  laid  out  with  ftrid  regularity,  is  ft  iff 
and  artificial  f.  Nature  indeed,  in  organized 
bodies  comprehended  under  one  view,  ftudies 
regularity,  which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  to 
be  ftudied  in  architedure  :  but  in  large  objeds^ 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  furveyed  but  in  parts 
and  by  fucceffion,  regularity  and  uniformity 
would  be  ufelefs  properties,  becaufe  they  cannot 
be  difcovered  by  the  eye  J.     Nature  therefore, 

in 

*  See  Appendix  to  Part  5.  Chap.  2. 

f  In  France  and  Italy,  a  garden  is  difpofed  like  the 
human  body,  alleys,  like  legs  and  arms,  anfwering 
each  other ;  the  great  walk  in  the  middle  reprefenting 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  Thus  an  artift  void  of  tafte 
carries  felf  along  into  every  operation. 

t  A  fquare  field  appears  not  fuch  to  the  eye  when 
viewed  from  any  part  of  it ;  and  the  centre  is  the  on- 
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in  her  large  works,  negleds  thefe  properties  ; 
and  in  copying  nature^  the  artift  ought  to  ne« 
gleA  them. 

Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  compari(bn  be- 
tween gardening  and  architedure ;  rules  peculiar 
to  each  come  next  in  order,  beginning  with  gar- 
dening. The  fimpleft  plan  of  a  garden,  is  that  of 
a  fpot  embelltftied  with  a  number  of  natural  ob- 
jeds,  trees,  walks,  poliflied  parterres,  flowers, 
flreams,  &c.  One  more  complex  comprehends 
ftatues  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may 
be  mutually  ornamental.  A  third,  approach* 
ing  nearer  perfedion,  is  of  objefts  ailembled  to- 
gether in  order  to  produce,  not  only  an  emotion 
of  beauty,  but  alfo  fome  other  particular  emo^ 
tion,  grandeur,  for  example,  gaiety,  or  any  other 
above  mentioned.  The  completed  plan  of  a 
garden  is  an  improvement  upon  the  third,  re^ 
quiring  the  feveral  parts  to  be  fo  arranged,  aa 
to  infpire  all  the  different  emotions  that  can  be 
taifed  by  gardening.  In  this  plan,  the  ar- 
rangement is  an  important  circumftance;  fbt 
it  has  been  fliown,  that  fome  emotions  figure 
beft  in  conjundion,  and  that  others  ought 
always  to  appear  in  fucceffion,  and  never 
in  conjunfkioQ.     It    is   mentioned    above  *, 

that 

« 

ly  place  where  a  circular  fidd  preferves  in  appearance 
its  regular  fi^re. 

•  Chap.  8. 
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that  when  tlie  moft  oppofite  emotions  fuch  as 
gloominefs  and  gaiety,  ftillnefs  and  adivity,  fot* 
low  each  other  in  fuccejQSon,  the  pleafnre,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  the  greateft ;  but  that  fuch  emotions 
ought  not  to  be  united,  becaufe  they  produce  an 
unpleafant  mixture*.  For  this  reafon,  a  ruin 
ftfifording  a  fort  of  melancholy  pleafure,  ought  not 
to  be  feen  from  a  flower- parterre  which  i«  gay 
and  cheerful  f  •  But  to  pafs  from  an  exhilarating 
objed  to  a  ruin,  has  a  fine  effed ;  for  each  of  the 
emotions  is  the  more  fenfibly  felt  by  being  con-* 
traded  with  the  other.  Similar  emotions,  on  the 
other  hand,  fuch  as  gaiety  and  fweetnefs,  ftillnefa 
and  gloominefs,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to 
be  raifed  together;  for  their  effedls  upon  the 
mind  are  greatly  heightened  by  their  conjundion. 

Kent's  method  of  embelliihing  a  field  is  admi- 
rable ;  which  is  to  replenifh  it  with  beautiful  oh* 
jeds,  natural  and  artificial,  difpofed  as  they  ought 
to  be  upon  a  canvas  in  painting.  It  requires  in- 
deed more  genius  to  paint  in  the  gardening  way : 
in  forming  a  landfcape  upon  a  canvas,  no  more 
is  required  but  to  adjuft  the  figures  to  each  other : 
an  artift  who  would  form  a  garden  in  Kent's 
manner,  has  an  additional  taik  ;  which  is,  to  ad- 
juft his  figures  to  the  ieveral  varieties  of  the  field. 

A  fidgle  garden  -muft  be  diftinguiihed  from  a 

plurality ; 

*  Chap.  2.  Part  4. 

,'f  See  the  |>lace  inunediately  above  cited« 
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plurality ;  and  yet  it  is  oot  ohvioos  in  what  the 
4iDity  of  a  garden  confifts. ,  We  have  indeed  fome 
notion  of  unity  in  a  garden  furrounding  a  palace, 
with  views  from  each  window,  and  walks  lead* 
ing  to  every  corner :  but  there  may  be  a  garden 
.Without  a  houle  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  the  unity  of 
defign  that  makes  it  one  garden  ;  as  where  a  fpot 
of  giound  IS  fo  artfully  drefled  as  to  make  the  fe- 
yeral  portions  appear  to  be  parts  of  one  whole. 
The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  properly  expreiTed  in 
ihe  plural  number,  being  no  fewer  than  fixteen, 
fure  indeed  all  of  them  conneded  with  the  palace, 
J>ut  have  fcarce  any  mutual  connexion  :  they  ap* 
pear  not  like  parts  of  one  whole,  but  rather  like 
{mall  gardens  in  contiguity.  A  greater  diftance 
between  thefe  gardens  would  produce  a  better 
elTed  ;  their  jundion  breeds  confufion  of  ideas, 
and  upon  the  whole  gives  lefs  pleafure  than  would 
be  felt  m  a  flower  fucceffion^ 

Regularity  is  jrequired  in  that  part  of  a  garden 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  d welling- houfe ;  becaufe 
an  immediate  accejQTory  ought  to  partake  the  regu* 
larity  of  the  principal  objedt  ^  :  but  in  proportion 

to 


•  The  influence  of  this  connexion  furpafling  all 
bounds,  is  ilUi  vifible  in  many  gardens,  formed  of  hori- 
zoncat  plains  forced  with  great  labour  and  ezpence,  per- 
pendicular faces  of  earth  fupported  by  mafly  flone  walls, 
terrace- walks  in  ftages  one  abavc  another,  »vgular  ponds' 
ffnd  canals  without  the  leaft  motion,  and  the  whole  fur- 

ronpded. 
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to  the  diftance  from  the  houfe  confidered  as  the 
centre,  regularity  ought  lefs  and  lefs  to  be  ftodied ; 
for  in  an  extenfive  plan,  it  hath  a  fine  effed  to  lead 
the  mind  infenfibly  from  regularity  to  a  bold  va- 
riety. Such  arrangement  tends  to  make  an  impref- 
fion  of  grandeur :  and  grandeur  ought  to  be  ftu- 
died  as  much  as  poflible,  even  in  a  more  confined 
plan,  by  avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  fmall  parts  *• 
A  fmall  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  which  admits 
not  grandeur,  ought  to  be  ftridlly  regular. 

Milton,  defcribing  the  garden  of  Eden,  prefers 
juftly  grandeur  before  regularity  : 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curions  knots,  but  Nature  boon 

Pour'd 

rounded,  like  a  prifon,  with  high  walls  excluding  every 
external  objeA.  At  firft  view  it  may  puzzle  one  to  ac- 
count for  a  tafle  fo  oppofite  to  nature  in  every  particular. 
But  nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.  PerfeA  regula- 
rity and  uniformity  are  required  in  a  houfe ;  and  this 
idea  is  extended  to  its  accefTory  the  garden,  efpecially  if 
it  be  a  fmall  fpot  incapable  of  grandeur  or  of  much  va« 
riety  :  the  houfe  is  regular,  fo  muft  the  garden  be  ;  the 
floors  of  the  jhoufe  are  horizoqtal,  and  the  garden  muft 
have  the  fame  polition  \  in  the  houfe  we  are  proteded 
.from  every  intruding  eye,  fo  muft  we  be  in  the  garden. 
This,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  is  carrying  the  notion  of  re* 
femblance  very  far :  but  where  reafon  and  tafie  are  lai4 
afleep,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  carry  refenx* 
blance  beyond  proper  bounds. 

f  See  Chap.  4. 
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Pour'd  forth  profufe  on  hill,  and  dale^  and  plain ; 
Both  where  the  morning-fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc*d  fliade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bow*r8. 

Paradife  Lf>/1^  b.  ir. 

A  hill  covered  with  trees,  appears  more  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  more  lofty  than  when  naked»  To 
diftribute  trees  in  a  plain  requires  more  art :  near 
the  dwelling-houfe  they  ought  to  be  fcattered  fo 
diftant  from  each  other,  as  not  to  break  the  unity 
of  the  field  ;  and  even  at  the  greatefl  diftance  of 
\di(tin(5l  vifion,  they  ought  never  to  be  fo  crowd- 
ed as  to  hide  any  beautiful  objedt. 

In  the  manner  of  planting  a  wood  or  thicket, 
much  art  may  be  difplayed.  A  common  centre 
of  walks,  termed  ajiar^  from  whence  are  feen 
remarkable  objeds,  appears  too  artificial,  and  con- 
fequently  too  iliff  and  formal,  to  be  agreeable : 
the  crowding  withal  fo  many  objects  together, 
leflens  the  pleafure  that  would  be  felt  in  a  flower 
fuccefiion.  Abandoning  therefore  the  (lar,  let  us 
try  to  fubftitute  fome  form  more  natural,  that  will 
difplay  all  the  remarkable  objeds  in  the  oeigh- 
bourhood.  This  may  be  done  by  various  aper- 
tures in  the  wood,  purpofely  contrived  to  lay  op^ 
fucceffively  every  fuch  objed  ;  fometimes  a  fingle 
object,  fometimes  a  plurality  in  a  line,  and  fome- 
times a  rapid  fucceffion  of  them  :  the  mind  at  in- 
{Nervals  is  roufed  and  cheered  by  agreeable  objeds; 

ao4 
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and  by  furprife,  upon  viewing  objfefts  of  which 
it  had  no  expectation. 

Attending  to  the  influence  of  contrail,  explain- 
cd  in  the  eighth  chapter,  we  difcover  why  the 
lo  wnefs  of  the  ceiling  increafes  in  appearance  the 
fixe  of  a  large  room,  and  why  a  long  room  appears 
flill  longer  by  being  very  narrow,  as  is  remark* 
able  in  a  gallery :  by  the  fame  means,  an  objedt 
terminating  a  narrow  opening  in  a  wood,  appears 
at  a  double  diftance.  This  fuggefts  another  rule 
for  diftributing  trees  in  fome  quarter  near  the 
dwelling-houfe ;  which  is  to  place  a  number  of 
thickets  in  a  line,  with  an  opening  in  each,  di- 
reding  the  eye  from  one  to  another;  which  will 
make  them  appear  more  diftant  from  each  other 
than  they  are  in  reality,  and  in  appearance  en- 
large the  fize  of  the  whole  field.  To  give  this 
plan  its  utmoit  effeA,  the  fpace  between  the 
thickets  ought  to  be  conflderable  :  and  in  order 
that  each  may  be  feen  diitinflly,  the  opening 
neareft  the  eye  ought  to  be  wider  than  the  fe- 
cond,  the  fecond  wider  than  the  third,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end*. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  By 

*  An  objeft  will  appear  mere  diftant  tlian  it  really  is, 
if  different  coloured  evergreens  be  planted  between  it 
and  the  oye.  Suppote  holly  and  laurel,  and  the  holly 
which  is  of  the  deeper  colour,  nearer  the  eye  :  Cho  de- 
gradation of  colour  in  the  laurel,  makes  it  appear  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  holly,  and  confequently  removes 
the  objeft,  in  appearance,  to  a  greater  diftance  than  it 
really  is. 
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By  a  judicious  diftribution  of  trees,  other  beau- 
ties  may  be  produced.  A  landfcape  fo  rich  as 
to  engrofs  the  whole  attention,  and  fo  limited  as 
fweetly  to  be  comprehended  pnder  a  fingle  view, 
has  a  much  finer  effedt  than  the  moil  extenfive 
landfcape  that  requires  a  wandering  of  the  eye 
through  fucceffive  fcenes.  This  obferyation  fug- 
gefis  a  capital  rule  in  laying  out  a  field ;  which  is, 
never  at  any  one  ftation  to  admit  a  larger  profped 
than  can  eaiily  be  taken  in  at  once.  A  field  fo 
happily  fituated  as  to  command  a  great  extent  of 
profpedt,  is  a  delightful  fubje(^  for  applying  this 
rule :  let  the  profped  be  fpUt  into  proper  parts  by 
means  of  trees;  iludying  at  the  fame  time  to  in- 
troduce all  the  variety  poflible.  A  plan  of  this 
kind  executed  with  tafte  will  produce  charming 
cfTedls :  the  beautiful  profpedks  are  multiplied : 
each  of  them  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
entire  grofped  was  originally  :  ^nd,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  fcenery  is  greatly  diverfified, 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an 
imitation  of  nature,  or  rather  nature  itfelf  orna- 
mented ;  it  follows  neceflarily,  that  every  thing 
unnatural  ought  to  be  rejedted  with  difdain.  Sta- 
tues of  wild  beads  vomiting  water,  a  common  or- 
nament in  gardens,  prevail  in  thofe  of  Verfailles. 
Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  tafte  ?  A  jet  (Teau^  be- 
ing purely  artificial,  may,  without  difguft,  be  tor- 
tured into  a  thoufand  {hapes :  but  a  reprefentation 
pf  what  really  exifts  in  nature,  admits  not  any 

unnatural 
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tinnlatural  circutnftanee.  In  the  ftatues^sf  Ver* 
failles  the  artift  has  dif^^yed  his  viqious  tafte 
without  the  leaft  colouror  difgnife.'  A  lifelefs 
ftatue  of  ah  animal  pouring  out  water,  may  be  en- 
dured without  muchdifgoft:  but  here  the  lions 
and  wolves  ttre  {mt  in  violent  action/ each  has* 
feiziedits  |>tey/a  deer'ora  lamti^  in  ad  to  devour ; 
and  yet,  as  by  bocus-{^ocuSy  the  whole  is  convert- 
€d  into  a  different  fcene :  the  lion,  forgetting  his 
prey,  pours  out  water  plentifully  ;  and  the  deer/ 
fergetting  its  danget,  performs  the  fame  work  :  a 
feprefehtatton  no  lefs  abfurd  than  that  in  the  ope- 
ra, where  Alexander  iht  Great,  after  mounting 
the  wall  of  a  town  befieged,  turns  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  and  entertains  his  army  with  a  fong*. . 
>  In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibition  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  has  a  fine  effed:  on  the  other 
hand,  diftant  and  faint  imitations  are  difpleafing 
to  every  one  of  tafte.  The  cutting  evergreens  in 
the  fhape  of  animals,  is  very  ancient;  as  appears 
from  the  epiftles  of  Pliny,  who  feems  ta  be  a 

F  f  2  great 

*  Ulloa,  a  Spahiih  writer,  defcribing  the  city  of  Lima, 
fays,  that  the  great  fquare  is  finely  ornatneoted.  **  In 
**  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  ^qaally  remarkable  for  its 
^'  grandeur  and  capacity.  Raifed  above  the  fountain  is 
^  a  bronze  ftatue  of  Fame,  and  four  fmall  bafons  on  the 
*^  angles.  The  wdter  iiTues  from  the  trumpet  of  the  fta- 
**  tue,  and  from  the  months  of  eight  lions  furrounding  it, 
*<  which"  in  his  opinion^*  greatly  heightep  the  beauty  gf 
**  the  whole." 
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great  aidiairer  of  the  eoncett«  The  proj^fity  to 
imitation  gave  birth  to  that  practice  ;  and  has 
fitppbrted  it  wonderfully  long*  eonfid^ring  how 
faint  and  infipid  the  imitatiofi  i$.  But  the  vulgar^ 
great  and  fmall,  are  entertained  with  theoddneft 
and  Angularity  of  a  refemblance,  hctwever  dtftant, 
between  a  tree  aiid  an  animaL  An  attempt  in 
the  gardens  of  Verfaillet  to  imitate  a  grove  of 
trees  by  a  group  of  jets,  ^eau^  aptpeftts,  for  the 
fame  reafcHO*  no  lefa  childifh. 

In  deligning  a  garden,  every  thing  trivial  or 
whimfieal  ought  to  be  avoided,  i  \%  a  labyrinth 
then  to  be  juftified  ?  It  is  a  mere  conceit,  like  that 
of  composing  verfes  in  the  Ibape  of  an  axe  or  an 
egg :  the  wflilks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable  ; 
but  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  they  ferve  to  no 
end  but  to  pukzle :  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  ib 
mean;  becaufe  the  fohitiom  is  proof  of  fagacity, 
which  affords  no  aid  in  tracing  a  labyrinth. 

The  gardens  olVerfailles,  executed  with  bound* 
lefs  expence  by  the  beft  artifts  pf  that  age,  are  a 
lading  monument  of  a  tafte  the  mofl  depraved  : 
^he  faults  above  mentioned,  inflead  of  being  avoid- 
ed, are  chofen  as  beauties,  and  multiplied  without 
end.  Nature,  it  would  feem,  was  deemed  too 
vulgar  to  be  imitated  in  the  works  pf  a  magnifi* 
cent  monarch :  and  for  that  reafon  preference  was 
given  to  things  unnatural,  which  probaUy  were 
miftaken  for  fupernatural.  I  have  often  amufed 
{nyfelf  with  a  fanciful  refemblance  between  thefe 

gardens 
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gaidfins  and  th^  AnEi][)iaa  tales :  each  of  them  is 
a  per(bmance  intended  for  the  amu£ement  of  a. 
great  king :  in  the  fixteen  gardens  of  Verfailles 
there  is  no  unity  of  defign,  more  than  in  the 
tfaoufand  and  one  Arabian  tales :  and^  laftly^  they 
are  equally  unnatural ;  groves  of  Jets  i?cw^  fta« 
tues  of  animals  cooverfing  in  the  manner  of 
^fop,  water  iflbing  out  of  the  mouths  of  wUd 
beafts,  give  an  impreffion  of  fairy4and  and 
witchcraft,  no  lefs  than  diamond-palaces,  invir 
fiUe  HngSi  fpells  and  incantations. 

A  ftraight  road  is  the  moft  agreeable,  becaufe 
it  (hortens  the  journey.     But  in  an  embellilhed 
field,  a  ftraight  walk  has  an  air  of  formality  and 
f  confinement :  and  at  any  rate  is  lefs  agreeable 
than  a  winding  or  waving  walk ;  for  in  furveying 
the  beauties  of  an  ornamented  field,  we  love  to 
roam  from  place  to  place  at  freedom.    Winding 
walks  have  another  advantage :  at  every  ftep  they 
open  new  views*    In  (hort,  the  walks  in  pleafure* 
ground  ought  not  to  have  any  appearance  of  a 
Toad  :  my  intention  is  not  to  make  a  journey,  but 
to  feaft  my  eye  6n  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature. 
This  rule  excludes  not  openings  diredingthe  eye 
to  diftant  objeAs.    Such  openings,  befide  variety, 
are  agreeable  in  various  refpeds  :  firft,  as  obfer- 
ved  above,  they  extend  in  appearance  the  fize  of 
the  field :  next,  an  objeiSl,  at  whatever  diftance, 
continues  the  opening,  and  deludes  the  fpedtator 
into  a  conviAion^  that  the  trees  which  confine 

F  f  3  the 
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the.  Yiew  are  continued  till  they  join  the  objed^ 
Striight  waflcs  in  recsefies  do  well ;  they  vary  the 
fceiiery,  and  are  fitvourable  to  meditation. . 

Avoid  »  firaight  avenue  diredted  upon  a  dwdl- 
ing^houfe :  better  far  an  oblique  approach  in  a 
waving  liiie^  with  fingle  trees  and  other  Matter- 
ed objeds  interpofed.  In  a  direA  approach,  the 
firft  appearance  is  continued  to  the  end :  we  fee 
d  houfe  at  a  diflance,  and  we  fee*  it  all  along  in 
the  fame  fpot  without  any  variety.  In  an  ob- 
lique approach,  the  interpofed  objedls  put  the 
houCe  feemingly  in  motion :  it  moves  with  the 
paflenger,  and  appears  to  diredi  its  courfe  fo  as 
hofpitably  to  intercept  him.  An  oblique  ap- 
proach contributes  alfo  to  variety:  the  houfe, 
feen  fucceffively  in  different  diredions,  afTumes 
at  each  ftep  a  new  figure. 

A  garden  on  a  flat  ought  to  be  highly  and  va- 
rioufly  ornamented,  in  order  to  occupy  the  mind, 
and  prevent  out  regretting  the  infipidity  of  an  uni- 
form plain.  Artificial  mounts  in  that  view  are 
common  :  but  no  perfon  has  thought  of  aa  artifi- 
cial walk  elevated  high  above  the  plain.  Such  a. 
walk  is  airy,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  mind :  it 
extends  and  varies  the  profped ;  and  it  makes  the 
plain,  feen  from  a  height,  appear  more  agreeable. 

Whether  fhould  a  ruin  be  in  the  Gothic  or 
Grecian  form  ?  In  the  former,  I  think  ;  becaufe 
it  exhibits  the  triumph  of  time  over  flrength ;  a 
melancholy,  but  not  unpleafant  thought :  a  Gre- 
cian 
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eian  ruin  fuggefts  rather  the  triumph  of  barbarity 
Oyer  tafte  ;  a  gloomy  and  djfcouraging  thought. 

Inhere  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  tafte* 
Statues  of  animals  vomiting  water,  which  prevail 
every  where,  (land  condemned  as  unnatural.  A 
flatue  of  a  whale  fpouting  water  upward  from  ics 
head  is  in  one  fenfe  natural,  as  certain  whales 
have  that  power ',  but  it  is  a  fufficient  objedion^ 
that  its  lingularity  would  make  it  appear  unnatu- 
ral ;  there  is  another  reafon  againft  it,  that  the  fi- 
gure of  a  whale  is  in  itfelf  not  agreeal>le.  In  many 
'Roman  fountains,  ftatues  of  fifties  are  employed 
to  fupport  a  large  bafon  of  water.  This  unnatu- 
ral conceit  is  hot  accountable,  unlefs  from  the 
connection  that  water  hath  with  the  fifli  that 
f wim  in  it ;  which  by  the  way  ftiows  the  influence 
of  even  the  flighter  relations.  The  beft  defign 
for  a  fountain  1  have  met  with,- is  what  follows* 
In  an  artificial  rock,  rugged  and  abrupt,  there  is 
a  cavity  out  of  fight  at  the  top  :  the  water,  con-* 
veycd  to  it  by  a  pipe,  pours  or  trickles  down  the 
broken  parts  of  the  rock,  and  is  coUeded  into  a 
bafon. at  the  foot :  it  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  make 
the  water  fall  in  flieets  or  in  rills  at  pleafure. 

Hitherto  a  garden  has  been  treated  as  a  work 

intended  folely  for  pleafure,  or,  in  other  words, 

for  giving  impreftions  of  intrinfic  beauty.  What 

omes  next  in  order,  is  the  beauty  of  a  garden 

lef&ied  for  ufe,  termed  relative  beauty  *  ;  and 

Ff4  •        this 

*  Sec  thcfe  terms  dtfiped,  Chap  j. 
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this  branch  fhall  be  difpatched  in  a  few  wordd. 
In  gardening)  luckily,  relative  beauty  need  never 
ftand  in  oppofition  to  intrinfic  beauty :  all  the 
ground  that  can  be  requifite  for  ufe,  makes  bat 
a  fmall  proportion  of  an  ornamented  field ;  smd 
may  be  put  in  any  corner  without  obftruAing 
the  difpofition  of  the  capital  parts.  At  the  fsuae 
time,  a  kitchen*garden  or  an  orchard  is  fufcep^* 
tible  of  intrinfic  beauty ;  and  may  be  fo  artfully 
difpofed  among  the  other  parts^  as  by  variety 
and  contrail  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  In  this  refped,  architecture  requires  a 
greater  firetch  of  art,  as  will  be  feen  immedtate* 
ly ;  for  as  intrinfic  and  relative  beauty  muft  of-^ 
ten  be  blended  in  th^  fame  building,  it  becomes 
a  difficult  talk  to  attain  both  in  any  perfeAion. 

In  a  hot  country  it  is  a  capital  objed  to  have  , 
what  may  be  termed  ^fwnmer^garim;  that  is,  a 
fpot  of  ground  difpofed  by  art  and  by  nature  to 
exclude  the  fun,  but  to  give  free  accefs  to  the 
air.  In  a  cold  eountry,  the  capital  obje&  (hould 
be  a  winter-garden^  open  to  the  fun,  flidtered 
from  wind,  dry  under  foot^  and  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  fummer  by  variety  of  evergreens* 
The  reliih  of  a  eountry-life,  totally  eztind  in 
France,  is  decaying  faft  in  Britain.  But  as  ilill 
many  people  of  £sUhion,  and  fomeof  tafte,  pafs  the 
winter,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  country,  it  is  amaxiog 
that  winter-gardens  Ihould  be  overlooked.  Dtt« 
ting  fummer,  every  field  is  a  garden  \  but  during 

half 


half  of  the  year,  the  wfathe r  U  fel4om.ii»  goo4  io 
Britain  a9  to  afford  comfort  io  the  opeo  air  witb- 
ottt  {hdter ;  and  yet  feldom  So  bad  as  not  to  afford 
comfort  with  iheker.  I  fay  more^  that  befidff  Impo«- 
viding  for  ezercife  and  healthy  a  wioter-gafdea 
may  be  made  fubferviem  to  educatioD^  by  jnti!0«> 
ducing  a  habit  of  thinkiDg.  In  youth,  lively  fpi*^ 
rits  give  too  great  a  propeufity  to  pleaiurc  ted 
amofement,  making  us  averfe  to  iierioas  occiipa^ 
tion«  That  untoward  bias  may  be  corredvd  in 
fome  degree  by  a  winter^garden,  which  |wodiicet 
in  the  mind  a  calm  fatisfadion,  free  from  agitation 
of  paffion,  whether  gay  or  gloomy ;  a  fine  tone  of 
mind  for  meditaticm  and  restfonmg  *. 

Gardening 


■  <*j     t\S   t    i  >^>— ^»**^»»»^y^i»i 


*  A  cort^fpOttdenty  wiofe  name  I  hitherto  ha.Ye  coa- 
ocaled,  that  I  might  not  be  thought  viio,  and  which  I  cast 
no  longer  conceal  f,  writes  to  ae  as  follows:  *<  lalifowe 
**  generally  lay  our  account  with  profperity,  and  feldom, 
*^  very  feldom,  prepare  for  adverfity.  We  carry  that  pro- 
"  penfity  even  into  the  ftrufhire  of  our  gardens  :  we  culti- 
^  vate  the  gay  ornaments  of  fumoxer,  relilhing  no  plants 
**  but  what  flouriih  by  mild  dews  and  gracious  fimihine : 
*^  we  banifii  from  our  thoughts  ghaflly  wbttr,  when  die 
**  beaigft  influences  of  the  fim  cheering  vs  no  more,  are 
II  doubly  regretted  by  yielding  to  the  piercing  north 
**  wiii4 and  nipping  froft*  Sage  is  the  gar4€tierji  ia  ti|ioiiae> 
'*  taphoriaal  as  weU  as  literal  £Bn£e)  who  proomrip  a  frifiid« 
'^  ly  ihelter  to  proted  us  from  December  ftorm%  and  cul'-' 
'<  tivates  the  plants  t)iat  adorn  and  enliven  that  dreary 

<<  fieafba^ 
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^  •  Gardening  being  in  China  brought  to  greater 
perfedion  than  in  any  other  known  country^  we 
Aall  clofe  our  prefent  fubjed  with  a  flight  view  of 
Chinefe  gardens,  which  are  found  entirely  obfe-* 
quious  to  the  principles  that  govern  every  one  of 
the  fine  arts.     In  general,  it  is  an  indifpeHfable 
law  there,  never  ta  deviate  from  nature  :  but  in 
order  to  produce  that  degree  of  variety  which  is 
pleafing,  every  method  confifteot  with  nature  is 
put  in  pradice.  Nature  is  ftridly  imitated  in  the 
hanks  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  rivers ;   which 
fometimes  are  bare  and  gravelly,  fometimes  co« 
vered  with  wood  quite  to  the  brink  of  the  water. 
To  flat  fpots  adorned  with  flowers  and  ihrubs^.are 
oppofed  others  fteep  and  rocky.     We  fee  mea- 
dows covered  with  cattle  ;  rice-grounds  that  run 
into  lakes ;  groves  into  which  enter  navigable 
creeks  and  rivulets:*,  thefe  generally  condud  to 
fome  interefting  objed,  a  magnificent  building, 
terraces  cut  in  a  mountain,^  a  cafcade,  a  grotto, 
an  artificial  rock.  Their  artificial  rivers  are  gene- 
rally ferpentioe ;  fometimes  narrow,  noify,  and 
rapid  ;  fometimes  deep,  broad,  and  flow  :  and  to 
make  the  fceqe  ftill  mpre  adive,  mills  and  other 

moving 


**  fcafon.  He  is  no  philofopher  who  cannot  retire  into  the 
**  Stoic's  walk,  when  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  are  out  of 
<<  bloom :  he  is  too  much  a  philofopher  who  will  rigidly 
M  profcribe  the  flowers  and  aromatics  of  fummer,  to  fit 
^*  conftantly  under  the  cyprcfi-fliadc.'^ 
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mbvihg  laachines  are  often  eredled*  In  the  Fi&eii 
are  interfperfed^iflands  ;  fome  barren,  furrounided' 
with  rocks  and  ftiodls ;  others  enrkhed  with  every 
thing  that  art  and  nature  can  furniAi.-  Even  itf 
their  cafcades  they*  avoid  regularity,  as  forcings 
nature  out  of  its  courfe :  the  waters  are  feen  borft^ 
lAg  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of  the  artifi-- 
cial  rocks,  here; a  roaring  cataradt,  there  many 
gentle  falls ;  and  the  dream  often  impeded  by* 
trees  and  ftones,  that  feem  brought  down,  by  tiie* 
violence  of  the  current.  Straight  lines  are  fome->^ 
times  indulged,  in  order  to  keep  in  view  fome  in* 
terefting  objedt  at  a  diftance. 

Senfible  of  the  influence  of  contrail,  the  Ghi- 
nefe  artifts  deal  in  fudden  tranfitions,  and  in  op-^ 
pofing  to  each  6ther,  forms,  colours,  and  (hades. 
The  eye  is  conduced,  from  limited  to  extenfive 
views,  and  from  lakes  and  rivers  to  plains,  hills, 
and  woods :  to  dark  and  gloomy  colours,  are  op- 
pofed  the  more  brilliant :  the  different  mafTes  of 
light  and  (hade  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  render  the  compofition  diftind  in  its  parts,  and 
firiking  on  the  whole. '  In  plantations,  the  trees 
are  artfully  mixed  according  to  their  (hape  and 
colour ;  thofe  of  fpreading  branches  with  the  py- 
ramidal, and  the  light-green  with  the  deep  green. 
They  even  introduce  decayed  trees,  fome  ered, 
and  fome  half  out  of  the  ground*.     In  order  to 

heighten 

•  Tafte  has  fuggefted  to  Kent  the  fame  artifice.  A  de« 

caycd 
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heig^teil  coDtrtft^  much  bolder  ftrokcs  ate  riikcd : 
dtey  fonotetimcs  introduce  rough  tock%  dack  ca« 
Ternflt  trees  ill  foroied^  and  feeminglj  rent  hj 
tempefii,  or  blafted  by  lightning ;  a  boiUing  va 
ruins,  or  half  confumed  by  fire*  But  to  relieve 
the  mind  from  the  haribnefe  of  fuch  object  the 
fweeteft  and  moft  beautiful  fccnes  always  fiicoeed. 

The  Gbinefe  ftudy  to  give  play  to  thp  unagina* 
tion :  they  hide  the  terminaibn  of  thisir  lakes ; 
and  commonly  interrupt  the  view  of  a  cafcade  by 
trees, through  whicharefeen  oUcurely  the  waters 
as  they  fell.  The  imagination  once  roufed^  is  dif- 
pofed  to  magnify  every  objed. 

Nothing  is  more  ftudied  in  Chinefis  g^dens 
than  to  raife  wonder  or  f urprife.  In  fcenes  calcn*- 
lated  for  that  end,  every  thing  appears  like  fairy- 
land; a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under 
ground,  puzzles  a  ftranger  by  its  uncommoB  found 
to  gueis  what  it  may  be ;  and  to  multiply  fuch 
uncommon  founds,  the.  rooks  and  buildings  are 
contrived  with  cavities  and  interftices.  Some- 
times one  is  led  infen0bly  into  a  dark  cavern,  tec^ 
minating  unexpededly  in  a  landfcape  enriched 
with  all  that  nature  affords  the  moft  delicions*  At 
other  times,  beautiful  walks  iofenfibly  condu&toa 

rough  uncaltivatedfieldy  where  buihes^  briers^  and 

ftones 

cayed  tree  placed  properly,  contributes  to  contraft ;  sod 
alfo  in  a  pesfive  or  Cedate  ilate  of  mind  produces  a  fort 
^  P^Jy  grounded  on  aa.  i<a»finaiy  .parCnw^catioo  t 
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ftonet  intcrmpt  tl»  |»fikge :  looking  about  for  an 
oatlety  fooie  rich  {»rofpeA  onexpediedly  opens  to 
view.  Awther  artifice  is,  to  obfoure  fome  capital 
part  by  trees,  or  otber  interptKfed  lObjeds :  our  cu- 
riofij^yis  nu£ed  to  know^ivtkat  licsbeyond ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  fteps»  we  &are  greatly  furfuriied  with  fome 
&ene  totaliy  diffisrent  from  what  was  ezpeded. 
TJiefe  cmtSary  obfervations  upon  gardening, 
Aiattbe  elofedwith  fonne  reflm^ionstbat  muft  touch 
every  reader.    iRongb  uncultivated  ground  dif- 
naal  to  t^e^re,  isifpires  peevi{hno&  and  difcon- 
tent :  may  not  this  be  one  caufe  of  the  harlh  man- 
oeraof  faTages?  A^fidld  richly  ornamented^  con- 
taining beantifbl  objefts  ofvarious  ktnds^£f plays 
in  fuil  Inflre  the  go^oefs  df  the  Deity,  and  the 
ample  prorrifion  he  ms  made  for  our  happinef9. 
Ought  not  thefpedator  to  be  filled  with  gratitude 
to  his  Maker,  and  with  benevolence  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures ?  Other  fine  arts  may  \ft  perverted 
to  excite  irregular,  and  even  vicious,  emotions : 
but  gardening,  which  infpires  the  pureft  and  mod 
nfined  pleafures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every 
good  affedion.  The  gaiety  and  harmony  of  mind 
it  produceth,  incHning  the  fpetfkator  to  communi- 
cate bis  fatisfadion  to  others,  and  to  make  them 
happy  as  he  is  himfelf,  tend  naturally  to  eftablith 
in  him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  benevolence  ^. 

It 

*  Xhe  maaitfa&ires  of  iilk»  9»x  aod  cotton,  in  their 
pTfsfeat  adTffM  towafdiiptdUkim,  may  be  held  aa.ia- 

ferioc 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  fapprefs  a  degree  of  enthafiafoiy 
when  we  reflcA  on  the  advantages  of  gardening 
with  re(ped  to  virtuous  education.  In  the  begin* 
fling  of  life  the  dcepcBt  inipreffions  are  made ;  and 
it  is  a  fad  truth,  that  the  young  iludent,  fanii^ 
iiarized  to  the  dirtinefs  and  diforder  of  many  col- 
leges  pent  within  narrow  bounds  in  popolout 
cities^  is  rendered  in  a-meafure  infenfible  (to  the 
elegant  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  Is  there  no 
man  of  fortune  fufficiently  patriotic  to  think  of 
reformingthisevil?  It  feems  to  mefar  from  an  ex- 
aggeration,  that  good  profeflbrs  are  not  more  ef- 
£ential  to  a  college,  than  a  fpaeious  garden  fweet* 
iy  ornamented,  but  without  any  thing  glaring  or 
fantaftic,  fo  as  upon  the  whole  to  infpire  our 
youth  with  a  tafte  no  lefs  for  fimplicity  than  for 
elegance.  In  that  refped,  the  univcrfity  of  Ox- 
ford may  juftly  be  deemed  a  modeL 

Having  finiflied  what  occurred  on  gardening, 
I  proceed  to  rules  and  obfervations  that  more  pe- 
culiarly concern  architecture.  Architedure,  be- 
ing an  ufeful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  diftin- 
gui(h  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three 
kinds,  namely,  what  are  intended  for  utility  fole- 
ly,  what  for  ornament  folely,  and  what  for  both. 

Buildings 

ferior  branches  of  the  fine  arts  ;  becaufe  their  prodn^- 
tions  in  drefs  and  in  furniture  infpire,  like  theiDy  g^J 
aad  kiA^ly  emotions  favourable  to  morality. 
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Buildings  intended  for  utility  folely^  fuch  as  de- 
tached offices,  ought  in  every  part  to  correijpond 
precifcly  to  that  intention ;  the  flighted  deviation 
frcm  the  end  in  view  will  by  every  perfon  of 
taile  be  thought  a  blemiib.  In  general  it  is  the 
perfedion  of  every  work  of  art,  that  it  fulfils  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is.  intended;  and  every 
other  beauty,  in  oppofition,  i;  improper.  Eut  in 
things  intended  for  ornan^^nt,  fuch  as  pillars^ 
obeliflcs,  triunxpbal  arches,  beauty  ought  alone  to 
be  regarded.  A  Heathen  teniple  muft  be  conli- 
dered  as  merely  ornamental ;  for  bejpg  dedicated 
to  fome  d^ity^  and  not  intended  for  habitation,  it 
is  fufceptible  of  any  figure  and  any  embelUfh- 
ment  that  fancy  can  fugged  and  beauty  admit. 
The  greatdiificulty  of  contrivance,  refpeds  build- 
ings that  are  intended  to  be  ufeful  as  well  asornar 
mental.  Thefe  ends,  employing  different  and 
often  oppofite  means,  are  feldom^  united  in  per- 
fedlion  ;  and  the  only  pradicable  method  in  fuch 
buildings  is,  to  favour  ornament  lefs  or  more  ac* 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  building  :  in  pa- 
laces, and  other  edifices  fufficiently  extenfive  to 
admit  a  variety  of  ufeful  contrivance,  regularity 
juftly  takes  the  lead ;.  but  in  dwelling-boufes 
that  are  too  fmall  for  variety  of  contrivance,  uti* 
lity  ought  to  prevail,  negledling  regularity  as 
far  as  it  flands  in  oppolition  to  convenience  *. 

Intrinfic 

f  A  building  muil  be  large  to  produce  any  fenfible 

emotion 
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Intrinfic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on 
dtflferent  principles,  muft  be  bandied  feparatdj. 
I  begin  with  relative  beauty,  as  of  the  greater 
importance. 

The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by 
the  ufe  to  which  it  is  deftined.  The  door  of  a 
dwelling-honfe,  which  ought  to  correfpondtt) 
the  human  fize,  is  confined  to  feven  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The 
proportions  proper  for  the  door  of  a  bam  ot 
coach-houfe,  are  widely  different.  Another  con« 
fideration  eaters.  To  ftudy  intrinfic  beauty  in  a 
coachoufe  or  barn,  intended  merely  for  ufe,  is  ob* 
vioufly  improper.  But  a  dwelling^houfe  may 
adroit  ornaments ;  and  the  principal  door  of  a  pa- 
lace demands  aH  the  grandeur  that  is  confiftent 
Virith  the  foregoing  proportions  di dated  by  utili- 
ty :  it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  approached  by 
fteps ;  and  it  may  be  adorned  with  pillars  fop- 
porting  an  architrave,  or  in  any  other  beautiful 
manner.  The  door  of  a  church  ought  to  be  wide, 
in  order  to  afford  an  eafy  paffage  for  a  multitude : 
the  width,  at  the  fame  time,  regulates  the  height, 
to  will  appear  by  and  by.  The  fize  of  windows 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  room 
they  illuminate ;  for  if  the  apertures  be  not  fuf- 

ficiently 


emotien  of  regularity,  proportion  or  beauty ;  which  is  aa 
additional  reafon  for  minding  convei|ieQCC  only  in  ^ 
dweUiDg-houfe  of  Omall  fize« 
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ficiently  large  to  convey  light  to  every  corner,, 
the  room  is  unequally  lighted,  which  is  a  great 
deformity.  The  fteps  of  a  ftair  ought  to  be  ac- 
'  eommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without  re- 
garding any  other  proportion  :  they  are  accord- 
ingly the  fame  in  large  and  in  fmall  buildings, 
bccaufe  both  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  fame 
fixe. 

I  proceed  to  confider  intrinflc  beauty  blended 
with  that  which  is  relative.  Though  a  cube  in  it- 
felf  is  more  agreeable  than  a  parallelopipedon^yet 
a  large  parallelopipedon  fet  on  its  fmaller  baHb^ciis 
by  its  elevation  more  agreeable  ;'  and  hence  the 
beauty  of  a  Gothic  tower.  But  fuppofing  this 
figure  to  be  deftined  for  a  dwelling  faoufe,  to  make 
way  for  relative  beauty,  we  imrnediatel/ perceive 
that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  and  that 
the  figure,  inconvenient  by  its  height^  ought  to 
be  fi^  upon  its  larger  bsUe :  the  loftinefs  is  gone } 
but  that  lofs  is  more  than  compenfated  by  addi- 
tional convenience  y  for  which  reafon^  a  figiire 
fpread  more  upon  the  ground  than  raifed  jn 
height,  is  always  preferred  for  a  dwelling- houfe, 
without  excepting  even  the  m^ft  Aiperb  palace* 

As  to  the  divifions  within,  utility  requires  that 
Ibe  rooms  be .  vedangMlar  ; .  for  otberwif^  void 
fpaces  will  be  left,  which  are  of  no  uf&  A  hexa- 
gonal figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces  ;  but  it  deter- 
inioes  the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  fize,  which  is  ii^. 
conveiuentr  A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  may  be  a 
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fquare ;  but  in  rtry  large  rooms  this  figure  nnft, 
for  the  moft  part,  give  place  to  a  paraUelograni, 
which  can  more  eafily  be  adjufted,  than  a  fijuare^ 
to  the  fmalter  rooms  contriTed  entirely  for  confc- 
nience.  A  parallelogram,  at  the  fame  time^  is  the 
beft  calculated  for  recet vrng.  light ;  bpcaufe,  to 
avoid  crofs  lights,  all  (he  windows  ought  to  be  in 
one  wall ;  and  the  oppofite  wall  muft  be  fo  near 
as  to  be  fully  lighted,  otfaerwife  the  room  will  be 
obfcnre.  The  height  of  a  room  exceeding  nine 
or  ten  feet,  hat  little  or  no  relation  to  utility  > 
''iind  therefore  proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  de- 
termining a  greater  height. 

As  all  artifts  who  love  what  is  beautiful,  are 
prone  to  entertain  the  eye,  they  have  opportuni- 
ty to  eiert  their  tafte  upon  palaces  and  fumptu- 
ous  buildings,  where,  as  above  obferved^  intrin- 
lie  beauty  ought  to  have  the  aicendant  over  that 
•which  IS  relative.  But  fuch  propenfity  is  unhappy 
wkh  refpe^  to  dwelling-houfes  of  moderate  flie  > 
becaufe  in  thefe,  intrinfic  beauty  cannot  be  dit- 
t)layed  ih  any  perfbi^ion,  without  wounding  rela- 
tive beauty  r  a  fmall  honfe  admits  not  much  varie- 
ty  offbmi ;  ^nd  in  fuch  houfes  there  is  no  inftance 
of  internal  convenience  being  accurately  adjufted 

to  exterhiP  regularity!  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 

•      ••         • 

is  bejHwid  the  reach  of  art.  And  yet  arcbiteds 
never  give  over  attempting  to  reconcile  thcfk  two 
•Jrfc^mpatibles:  how  otherwife  (hould  it  happen, 
^hatof  the  endlcfs  variety  of  private  dwelling- 

houfes^ 
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houfesy  there  is  fcarce  an  inftance  of  any  one  being 
cboTen  for  a  pattern  ?  The  unwearied  propenfity 
to  make  a  houfe  regular  as-  well  as  conTentent, 
fiMTces  the  arcbited,  in  fome  articles^  to  facrifice 
convenieflce  to  regularity,  and  in  others,  regula- 
rity to  convenience ;  and  the  houfe,  which  turns 
out  neither  regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to 
difpleaie:  the  faults  are  obvious;  andthedifficuU 
ty  of  doing  better  is  known  to  the  artift  only  ^. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
form  of  a  dwelling- houfe  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the 
cliinatci:  andy^t  no  error  is  more  common,  than 
to  copy  in  Britain  the  form  of  Italian  houfes;  not 
forgettingeven  tbofe  par  tsthat  are  purpofely  con* 
trived  for  air,  and  for  excluding  the  fun^  I  ihall: 
give  one  or  two  inftances.  A  colonnade  along  the 
front  of  a  building,  hath  a  fine  effeA  in  Greece* 
and  Italy,  by  producing  coolnefs  and  obicority^ 
agreeable  properties  in  warm  and  luminous  cli* 
mates :  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is  altoge- 
ther averfe  to  that  ornament;  and  therefore  a 
colonnade  can  never  be  proper  in  this  country, 
unleis  for  a  portico,  or  to  communicate  with  a  de- 
tached building.  Again,  a  logio  laying  the  houfe 
open  to  the  north,  contrived  in  Italy  for  gathering 
cool  air^  is^  if  poifible,  ftill  more  improper  for 
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this  climate :  fcarce  endurable  in  fummer,  it,  io 
winter,  expofes  the  houfe  to  the  bitter  blafts  of 
the  north,  and  to  every  fliower  of  (how  and  rain. 
Having  faid  what  appeared  neceflary  upon  re- 
lative beauty,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  view  architec- 
ture as  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  which  wifU  lead  us- 
to  the  examination  of  fnch  butldings,  and  parts 
of  buildings,  as  are  calculated  folcly  to  pleafe  the 
eye.  In  the  works  of  Nature,  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent, variety  prevails  ;  and  in  works  of  Art  that 
are  contrived  to  imitate  Nature,  the  great  art  is 
so  hide  every  appearance  of  art';  which  is  done 
by  avoiding  regularity,  and  indulging  variety* 
But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not  imi- 
tative, the  timid  hand  is  guided  by  rule  and  com- 
pafs  ;  and  accordingly  in  architedlure  ftri&  regth- 
larity  and  uniformity  are  (ludied,  as  far  as  con«^ 
fifteat  with  utility* 

•  Proportion  is  no  lefs  agreeabfe  than*  regulariQr 
and  uniformity ;  and  therefore  in  buildings  intend- 
ed to  pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  eflentiaL 
By  many  writers  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  in* 
buildiags  iheve  are  certain  proportions  that  pleafe 
tlie  tye,  as  in  founds  there  are  certain  proportions 
that  pleafe  the  ear ;  aiid  that  in  both  eqeally  the 
Qighteft  deviation  from  the  precife  proportion  is» 
difagreeable.  Others  feem  to  relifh  more  a  com* 
partfoR- between  proportion  in  nunri)er8and  pro* 
portion  io  quantity ;  and  hold  tl^at  the  fame  pro- 
portions 
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portions  are  agreeable  in  both.  The  proportions^ 
for  example,  of  the  numbers  16,  24,  and  36,  are 
agreeable  ;  and  fo,  fay  they,  are  the  proportions  of 
a  room,  the  height  of  which  is  16 feet,  the  breadth 
24,  and  the  length  36.  May  I  hope  from  the 
reader,  that  he  will  patiently  accompany  me  in 
examining  this  point,  which  is  ufeful  as  well  as 
curious*  To  refute  the  notion  of  a  refemblance 
between  mufical  proportions  and  thofe  of  archi- 
teifiure,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  ge* 
neral,  that  the  one  is  addrefled  to  the  ear,  the 
other  to  the  eye ;  and  that  objeds  of  different 
fenfes  have  no  refemblance,  nor  indeed  any  rela* 
tion  to  each  other.  But  more  particularly,  what 
pleafes  the  ear  in  harmony,  is  not  proportion  a* 
mong  the  firings  of  the  inftrument,  but  among 
the  founds  that  thefe  firings  produce.  In  archi- 
tedlure,  on  the  contrary,  It  is  the  proportion  of 
difierent  quantities  that  pleafe  the  eye,  without 
the  leafl  relation  to  found.  Were  quantity  to  be 
the  ground  of  comparifon,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
prefume,that  there  is  any  natural  analogy  between 
the  proportions  that  pleafe  in  a  building,  and  the 
proportions  of  firings  that  produce  concordant 
founds.  Let  us  take  for  example  an  ocflave,  pro- 
duced by  two  fimilar  firings,  the  one  double  of 
the  other  in  length  :  this  is  the  mofl  perfedl  of  all 
concords ;  and  yet  I  know  not  that  the  proportion 
of  one  to  two  is  agreeable  in  any  two  parts  of  a 
bpildin^.     I  add^  that  concordant  notes  are  pro* 
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duocd  by  wind-inftruments^  which,  as  to  propor- 
tion,  appear  not  to  have  even  the  flighteft  rcfem- 
blance  to  a  building. 

With  refped  to  the  other  notion,  namely  a 
com  pari  fon  between  proportion  in  numbers  and 
proportion  in  quantity  ;  I  urge,  that  number  and 
quantity  are  fo  different,  as  to  afford  no  proba- 
bility of  any  natural    relation   between  them. 
Quantity  is  a  real  quality  of  every  body  j  number 
is  not  a  real  quality,  but  merely  an  idea  that  arifes 
upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things,  whether  con- 
junftly  or  in  fucceffion.   An  arithmetical  propor- 
tion is  agreeable  in  numbers  ;  but  have  we  any 
reafon  to  infer  that  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  in 
quantity  ?     At  that  rate,  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion, and  many  others   which  are  agreeable  in 
numbers  ought  alfo  to  be  agreeable  in  quantity. 
In  an  endlefs  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be 
wonderful,  if  there  never  (hould  happena  coinci- 
dence of  any  one  agreeable  proportion  in  both. 
One  example  is  given  in  the  numbers  i6,  24,  and 
36 ;  but  to  be  convinced  that  this  agreeable  coin- 
cidence is  merely  accidental,  we  need  only  refleft, 
that  the  fame  proportions  are  not  applicable  to  the 
external  figure  of  a  houre,and  far  lefs  to  a  column. 
That  we  are  framed  by  nature  to  relifli  propor- 
tion as  well  as  regularity,  is  indifputable j  but  that 
agreeable  proportion    ftiould,    like  concord    in 
founds,  be  confined  to  certain  precife  meafures,  is 
i>ot  warranted  by  experience :  on  the  contrary,  we 
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learn  from  experience,  that  proportion  admits 
more  and  lefs ;  that  feveral  proportions  are  each  of 
tfiem  agreeable ;  and  that  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
difproportion,till  the  difference  between  the  quan* 
tit ie»  compared  become  the  moft  ftriking  circum-* 
ttanc^J  Columns  evfdently  admit  different  pro* 
portions,  equally  agreeable ;  and  fo  do  houfes, 
rooms,  and  other  partd  of  a  building.  This  leads 
to  an  interefting  refledlion  :  the  foregoing  differ 
rence  between  concord  and  proportion,  is  an  ad« 
ditional  inftanceof  that  admirable  harmony  which 
iubfifts  among  the  feveral  branches  of  the  human 
frame;  The  ear  is  an  accurate  judge  of  founds, 
and  of  their  fmalleft  differences ;  and  that  con- 
cord in  founds  fiiould  be  regulated  by  accurate 
meafures,  is  perfedly  well  fuited  to  this  accuracy 
of  perception :  the  eye  is  more  uncertain  about 
the  (ize  of  a  large  objedt,  than  of  one  that  is  fmall ; 
and  at  a  diftance  an  objeA  appears  lefs  than  at 
hand.  Delicacy  of  perception,  therefore,  with 
refped  to  proportion  in  quantities,  would  be  an 
ufelefs  quality  ;  and  it  is  much  better  ordered, 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  latitude  with  refpedl 
Co  agreeable  proportions,  as  to  correfpond  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  eye  with  refped  to  quantity. 

But  all  the  beauties  of  this  fubjedl  are  not  yet 
difplayed ;  and  it  is  too  inte^efting  to  be  paffed 
over  in  a  curfory  view.  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that 
to  make  the  eye  as  delicate  with  refped  to  proper- 
tioa  as  the  ear  ts  with  reipe<%  to  ceneord,  would 
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Bot  onljr  be  an  ufelefs  quality,  but  be  tbe  fottrc« 
of  continual  pain  and  uneafinefs.  I  need  go  do 
^rtber  for  a  proof  than  tbe  very  room  I  occupy 
at  preieut :  for  every  ftep  I  take  varies  to  me,  in 
appearance,  tbe  proportion  of  length  to  brf^dth  : 
at  th^t  rate,  1  (bould  not  be  happy  but  i;;^  on« 
precife  fpot,  where  the  proportion  appears  agreed- 
able.  Let  me  further  obferve,  that  it  would  be 
lingular  indeed  to  find,  in  the  nature  of  man,  any 
two  principles  in  perpetual  oppofition  to  each  o- 
ther :  aad  yet  this  would  be  the  cafe,  if  proper* 
tion  were  circumfcribed  like  concord ;  for  it 
would  ei^clude  all  but  one  of  thofe  proportions 
that  utility  requires  in  different  buildings,  and  in 
different  parts'of  the  fame  building. 

It  provoke^  a  fmile  to  find  writers  acknowledg- 
ing the  neceifity  of  accurate  proportions,  and  yet 
differing  widely  about  them.  Laying  afide  rea«. 
foning  and  philofophy,  one  h€t  univerfally  allow- 
ed ought  10  have  undeceived  them^  that  the  fame 
proportions  which  are  agreeable  in  a  model,  are 
not  agreeable  in  a  large  building :  a  room  40  feet 
in  length  and  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well 
proportioned ;  bpt  a  room  12  feet  wide  and  high 
and  24  long,  approaches  to  a  gallery. 

Perault,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  *,  is  the  only  author  who  runs  to  the 
pppofite  extreme ;  maintaining,  that  the  different 

proportions 
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proportions  affigned  to  e^cfa  order  of  columns  are 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  beauty  of  thefe  proportions 
is  entirely  the  tffed  of  cuftom.  This  betrays 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  which  evidently  de- 
lights in  proportion  as  well  as  in  regularity,  or- 
der, and  propriety.  But  without  any  acquaintance 
vrith  human  nature,  a  iingle  refledion  might 
have  convinced  him  of  his  error.  That  if  thefe 
proportions  had  not  originally  been  agreeable, 
they  could  not  have  been  eftabliflied  by.cuftom. 

To  illuftrate  the  prefent  point,  1  (hall  add  a  few 
examples  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  diflferent  propor- 
tions.    In  a  fumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms 
ought  to  be  large,  for  otherwife  they  will  not  be 
proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  building ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  a  very  large  room  is  improper 
in  a  fmall  houfe.    But  in  things  thus  related,  the 
mind  requires  not  a  precife  or  fingle  proportion, 
rejeding  all  others  ;    on  the  contrary,  many  dif- 
ferent proportions  are  made  equally  welcome.  In 
all  buildings  accordingly,  we  find  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent proportions  equally  agreeable,  even  where 
the  proportion  is  not  influenced  by  utility.   With 
Tcfpe&  to  the  height  of  a  room,  the  proportion 
it  ought  to  bear  to  the  length  and  breadth,  is  ar- 
bitrary ;  and  it  c^npot  be  otherwife,  confidering 
the  uncertainty  of -the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a 
roon;,  when  it  exceeds  17  or  18  feet.      In  co- 
lumns again,  even  architeds  muft  confcfs,  that 
the  proportion  of  height  and  thicknefs  varies  be« 
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^wixt  8  diameters  and  lo,  and  that  every  propor- 
tion  between  thefe  extremes  is  agreeable.  Bat 
this  is  not  all.  There  muft  certaiolj  be  a  fur- 
ther  variation  of  proportion,  depending  on  the 
fize  of  the  column  :  a  row  of  columns  10  feet 
high,  and  a  row  twice  that  height,  require  diffe- 
rent proportions :  the  intercolumniations  muft 
alfo  dififer  according  to  the  height  of  the  row. 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beauty, 
but  is  infeparably  connedted  with  a  beauty  of 
Ithe  higheft  reliih,  that  of  concord  or  harmony ; 
which  will  be  plain  from  what  follows.  A  room 
of  which,  the  parts  are  all  finely  adjufted  to  each 
other,  ftrikes  us  with  the  beauty  of  proportion. 
It  ftrikes  us  at  the  fame  time  with  a  pleafure  far 
fuperior :  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height, 
the  windows,  raife  each  of  them  feparately  an 
emotion :  thefe  emotions  are  fimilar ;  and  though 
faint  when  felt  feparately,  they  produce  in  con- 
jundion  the  emotion  of  concord  or  harmony, 
which  is  extlremely  pleafant*.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room  far  exceeds 
the  breadth,  the  mind»  comparing  together  parts 
fo  intimately  connedied,  immediately  percdves 
a  difagreement  or  difproportion  which  difgufts. 
But  this  is  not  all:  viev^lhg  them  feparately, 
different  emotions  are  produced,  that  of  gran- 
deur from  the  great  length,  and  that  of  mean- 
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nefs  or  littlenefs  from  the  finall  breadth,  which 
in  union  are  difagreeable  by  their  difcordance. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  long  gallery,  however  con- 
Tenient  for  exercife,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure  of 
a  room  :  we  confider  it,  like  a  liable,  as  deftined 
for  ufe,  and  exped  not  that  in  any  other  refpeft 
it  (houid  be  agreeable  *• 

Regularity  and  proportion  are  eflential  in  build- 
ings deftined  chiefly  or  folely  to  pleafe  the  eye, 
becaufe  they  produce  intrinfic  beauty.  But  a 
ikilful  artift  will  not  confine  his  view  to  regu* 
larity  and  proportion :  he  will  alfo  ftudy  con- 
gruity,  which  is  perceived  when  the  form  and 
omamrats  of  a  ftrudture  are  fuitfsd  to  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  fenfe  of  con- 
gruity  didtates  the  following  rule,  That  every 
building  have  an  expreifion  correfponding  to  its 
deftination ;  A  palace  ought  to  be  fumptuous  and 
grand ;  a  private  dwelling,  neat  and  modeft ;  a 
play-houfe,  gay  and  fplendid  ;  and  a  monument, 
gloomy  and  melancholy  f .     A  Heathen  temple 

has 


•  A  covereii  paflagc  conneding  g  winter- garden  widi 
the  dwelli&g-houlie,  would  anfwer  the  pprpofe  of  walk- 
ing in  bad  weather  much  better  than  a  gallery.  A  flight 
roof  fupported  by  flender  pillars,  whether  of  wood  or 
fiooe,  would  be  fufficient ;  filling  up  the  fpaces  between 
the  pillars  with  evergreens,  fo  as  to  give  verdare  and 
gxclndc  wind*. 

.j-  A  hott£c  for  the  poor  ought  to  have  an  appearance 
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has  a  double  deftination  :  It  is  coniidered  chieflj 
as  a  houfe  dedicated  to  fome  divinity;  and  in 
that  refped  it  ought  to  he  grand,  elevated,  and 
magnificent :  it  is  confidered  alfo  as  a  place  of 
worlhip ;  and  in  that  refped  it  ought  to  be  feme* 
what  dark  or  gloomy,  becaufe  dimnefs  produces 
that  tone  of  mind  which  is  fuited  to  humility  and 
devotion.  A  Chriftian  church  is  not  confidered 
to  be  a  houfe  for  the  Deity,  but  merely  a  place 
of  worlhip :  it  ought  therefore  to  be  decent  and 
plain,  without  much  ornament :  a  fituation  ought 
to  be  chofen  low  and-  retired ;  becaufe  the  con- 
gregation during  worfhip,  ought  to  be  humble 
and  difengaged  from  the  world.  Columns,  be- 
fide  their  chief  fervice  of  being  fupports,  may 
contribute  to  that  peculiar  expreffion  which  the 
deftination  of  a  building  requires :  columns  of 
different  proportions,  fcrve  to  exprefs  loftinefs, 
lightnefs,  8u:.  as  well  as  ftrength.  Situation  al- 
fo may  contribute  to  expreffion :  conveniency 
regulates  the  fituation  of  a  private  dwelling- 
houfe  ;    but,   as  I  have   had    occafion   to  ob- 

fervc, 

fuited  to  its  deftination.  The  new  bofpital  in  Paris  for 
foundlings,  enrs  againft  this  rale }  for  it  has  more  the 
air  of  a  palace  than  of  an  hofpital.  Propriety  and  coo- 
venience  ought  to  be  fiudied  in  lodging  the  indigent  \ 
but  in  fuch  houfes  fplendor  and  magnificence  are  ont  of 
all  rule*  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  naked  ftatue  or  pidnre, 
fcarce  decent  any  where,  is  in  a  church  intolerable.  A 
fumptuous  charity-fchool,  befide  its  impropriety,  gives 
t)ie  children  an  unhappy  tafte  for  high  living. 
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ferve  *,  the  fituation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be 
lofty. 

And  this  leads  to  a  queftion.  Whether  the 
fituation,  where  there  happens  to  be  oo  choice, 
ought,  in  anjr  meafure,  to  regulate  the.  form  of 
the  edifice?:  The  conbedion  between. a. laege 
houfe  and  the  neighbouring  fidds,  though  not 
intimate,  demands  however  fome  congruity.    It 
would,  for  example,  difpleafe  us  to  find  an  ele- 
gant building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncul- 
tivated country :  congruity  requires  a  poliflied 
field  for  fuch  a  building  j  and  befide  the  plesi- 
fare  of  congruity,  the  fpedator  is  fenfible  of  the 
pleafure  of  concordance  from  the  fimilarity  of 
the  emotions  produced  by  the  two  objeds.  The 
old  Gothic  form  of  buildmg,  feeois  well  fuited 
to  the  rough  uncultivated  regions  where  it  was 
invented :  the  only  miftafce  was,  the  transferring 
this  form  to  the  fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy, 
better  fitted  for  buildings  in  the  Grecian  taile  - 
but  by  refining  upon  the  Gothic  form,  every 
tfiing  pofiible  has  been  done  to  reconcile  It  to 
its  new  fituation.     The  profufe  variety  of  wild 
and  grand*  objects  about  Inverary,  demanded  a 
houfe  in  the  Gothic  form ;  and  every  one  muft 
approve  the  tafte  of  the  propric^tor,  in  adjufting 
fo  finely  the  appearance  of  his  houfe  to  that  of 
ihe  country  where  it  is  placed. 
The  external  ftrudure  of  a  great  houfe,  leads 

.. ,  naturally 

•  Caiap.  10. 
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naturally  to  its  internal  ftrufture.  A  fpacions 
room,  which  is  the  firft  that  comnoonly  receiYes 
us,  feems  a  had  contrivance  in  feveral  refpeds. 
in  the  firft  place,  when  tasmediatelj  from  the 
open  air  we  ftep  into  fuch  a  room,  its  fize  in  ap- 
pearance is  dinuniihed  by  coolraft :  it  looks  little 
compared  with  that  great  canopy  the  fley;  In 
the  next  plaoe,  when  it  recovers  its  grandetir,  as 
it  foon  doth,  it  gives  a  dimtnutrre  appearance 
to  the  reft  of  the  boufe :  paffiag  from  it,  every 
apartment  looks  little.  This  room  therefore  may 
be  aptly  compared  to  the  fwoln  commencement 
of  an  epic  poem^ 

Bella  per  Emathios  plusquam  civilia  campos. 

In  the  third  place,  by  its  fitnatfon  it  ferves  only 
for  a  watting-room»  and  a  paffiige  to  the  principal 
apartments ;  inftead  of  being  referved,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  entertaining  company  :  a  great  room, 
which  enlarges  the  mind  and  gives  a  certain  ele- 
vation to  the  fpirits,  is  deftined  by  nature  for  con- 
verfatioii.  Rejeding  therefore  this  form,  I  take  a 
hint  from  the  climax  in  writing  for  another  form 
that  appears  more  fnitable:  a  iuindfome  portico, 
proportioned  to  the  (ize  and  fafliion  of  the  front, 
leads  inso  a  waiting-rpcKn  of  a  larger  fize,  and 
tkat  to  the  great  room ;  all  by  a  progreffion  from 
fmall  to  great.  If  thfe  houfe  be  very  targe,  there 
may  be  fpace  for  the  following  fait  of  rooms  i  firft» 
m.  porCfoo ;  fecodd,  a  paflage  within  the  houfe, 

bounded 
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bounded  by  a  double  row  of  colonms  connt Aed 
by  arcadea ;  third,  an  o&agon  room,  or  of  any 
ether  figure,  about  the  centre  of  the  building  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  great  room. 

A  double  row  of  windows  fliuft  be  difagreeable 
by  diftributing  the  light  unequally :  the  ^ceis 
particuhr  between  the  rows  is.  alwaya  gloomyi 
For  that  reafon,  a  room  of  greailer  height  than 
can  be  conveniently  ierved  by  a  fingle  row,  ought 
regularly  to  be  lighted  from*  the  txMftf.  Artifts 
have  generally  an  inclination  to  form  the  great 
room  into  a  double  cube,  even  with  the  incoo-* 
▼enience  of  a  double  rov^  of  windows :  tbey  are 
pleaifed  with  the  regularity,  overlooking  that  it 
is  mental  only,  and  not  vifible  to  the  ^e,  which 
feldom  can  diftingui(h  between  the  height  of 
24  feet  and  that  of  30  '^. 

Of  all  the  emotions  that  can  be  railed  by  archt«« 
texture,  grandenr  is  that  which  has  the  greateA 
influence  on  the  mind ;  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  chief  fludy  of  the  artift^  to  raifc  this  emo« 
tion  in  great  buildings  deftined  to  pleafe  the  eye. 
But  as  grandeur  depends  partly  on  fixe,  it  feems 


*•« 


*  One  who  has  not  given  peculiar  attention,  wiU 
fcarce  imagine  how  imperfeS  our  judgment  is  about  di- 
ftances,  without  experience.  Our  looks  being'  generally 
direAed  to  objefts  upon  the  ground  around  us,  we  judge 
tolerably  of  horizontal  diftances  :  but  feldom  having  oc- 
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cao  fbrfli  any  judgment  of  diftances  in  that 
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fo  far  unlucky  for  archltedure,  that  it  is  gOTcmk 
ed  bj  reguldrify  and  proportion,  which  never 
deceive  the  eye  by  making  objeAs  appear  larger 
than  they  are  in  reality :  fuch  deception^  m  abov« 
obferved,  is  never  found  but  with  fome  remark* 
able  dtfjiroporcfon  of  parts.  But  though  regula* 
rity  arid  proportion  contribute  nothing  to  gran* 
deur  as  far  as  that  emotion  depends  on  fixe,  they 
in  a  different  refpeA  contribote  greatly  to  it,  as 
has  been  explained  above  *• 

Next  of  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  give 
buildings  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  has-been 
doubted  whether  a  building  can  regularly  ad« 
mit  any  ornament  but  what  is  ofeful,  or  at  leaft 
has  that  appearance.  But  confidering  the  dif« 
ferent  purpofes  o£  arehitedure,  a  fine  as  well  as 
an  ufeful  art,  there  is  no  good  reafon  why  orna- 
ments may  not  be  added  to  plesfe  the  eye  wiih« 
out  any  relation  to  ufe.  This  liberty  is  ailow^ 
cd  in  poetry,  painting,  and  gardening,  and  why 
not  in  architediure  confidered  as  a  fine  ut  ?  A 
private  dwelling*  houfe,  it  is  true,  and  other  edi- 
fices where  ufe  is  the  chief  ainn  adaait  not  re« 
gularly  any  ornament  but  what  has  the  appear- 
ance, at  leaft,  of  ufe :  but  temples,  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  buildings  intended  chiefly  or 
fqlely  for  (how,  admit  every  fort  of  ornament. 

A  thing  intended  merely  as  an  ornament,  may 

be 


ttmtm^ 
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be  ofany  figure  and  of  any  kind  that  j^ncy  can 
Aiggeft ;  if  it  pleafe  the  fpedator,  the  artift  gains 
his  end.  Statues,  Tafes,  fculpture  upon  ftone^ 
whether  baflb  or  alto  relievo,  are  beautiful  orna^ 
ments  relilhed  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
placing  fuch  ornaments  fo  as  to  produce  the  beft 
etk&,  is  the  only  nicety*  A  ftatuo  in  perfedion 
is  an  enchanting  work ;  and  we  naturally  require 
that  it  ihould  be  feen  in  every  diredion  and  at 
diflferent  diftances ;  for  which  reafon,  ftatues  em* 
ployed  as  ornaments  are  proper  to  adorn  the  great 
ftaircafe  that  leads  to  the  principal  dbor  of  a  pa- 
lace, or  to  occupy  the  void  between  pillars.  But 
a  niche  in  the  external  front  is  not  a  proper  place 
for  a  ftatue :  and  ftatues  upon  the  roof,  or  upon 
the  top  of  a  wall,  would  give  pain  by  feeming  to 
be  in  danger  of  tumbling.  To  adorn  the  top  of  a 
wall  with  a  row  of  vafes  is  an  unhappy  conceit,  by 
placing  things  apparently  of  ufe  where  they  can- 
not be  of  any  ufe.  As  to  baflb  and  alto  relievo,  I 
obferve,  that  in  architeAure  as  well  as  in  garden- 
ing, contradidory  exprefiions  ought  to  be  avoid* 
ed :  for  which  reafon,  the  lightnefs  and  delicacy 
of  carved  work  fuits  ill  with  the  firmnefs  and  fo*- 
lidity  of  a  pedeftal :  upon  the  pedeftal,  whethei: 
of  a  ftatue  or  a  column,  the  ancients  never  ventu- 
red any  bolder  orqament  than  the  baflQ  relievo. 

One  at  firft  view  will  naturally  take  it  for  grant- 
ed,  that  in  the  ornaments  under  cpnfideration 
beauty  is  indifpenfable.    It  goes  a  great  way  un- 

Vol.  n.  H  h  doubtcdly ; 
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dottbtedly ;  but,  upon  trial,  we  find  many  things 
efleemed  as  highly  ornamental  that  have  little  or  oo 
beauty.    There  are  various  circumftances,  befide 
beauty,  that  tend  to  make  an  agreeable  impreflioir. 
For  inilance,  the  reverence  we  have  for  the  an* 
eients  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  ornaments.    AmaU 
thea*s  horn  has  always  been  a  favourite  ornament, 
becaufe  of  its  conne6lioh  with  a  lady  who  was  ho«- 
noured  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.   A 
fat  old  fellow  and  a  goat  are  furely  not  graceful 
forms ;  and  yet  Selinus  and  his  companions  are 
every  where  fafhionable  ornaments.     What  elfe 
.  but  our  fondnefs  for  antiquity  can  make  the  horrid 
form  of -a  Sphini^  fo  much  as  endurable  ?   Origin 
nal  deftination  is  another  circumftance  that  has 
influence  to  add  dignity  to  things  in  themfelves 
abundantly  trivial.    In  the  fculpture  of  a  marble 
ehimney-piece,^  inftruments  of  a  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man'facrificeare  beheld  with  pleafure;  original 
deftination  rendering  them  venerable  as  well  as 
their  antiquity.  Let  forae  modern  cutlery  ware  be 
fubftituted,  though  not  U&  beautiful ;  the  artill 
will  be  thought  whimfical,  if  not  abfurd.  Triuna* 
phal  arches,  pyramids,  obelifl^s,  are  beautiful  forms  ; 
but  the  noblenefs  of  tbek  original  deftination  has 
greatly  ejihanced  the  pleafure  we  take  in  them* 
A  ftatue,  fuppofed  to  be  an  Apollo,  will  with  an 
antiquary  lofe  much  of  its  grace  when  difcovered 
to  have  been  done  for  a  barber's  apprentice.  Long 
robes  appear  noble^  not  fingly  for  their  flowing 

lines^ 
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line$,  butibr  their  bditg^ die  hi))itt>f  magiftrates^ ; 
and  a  fcarf. acquires  atibeji:  of  dignity  by.lwng 
the  badge  of  a  fuperk)r:orderrof  churdhmeii.:  The& 
examples  may  be  thoiigbt  fu.^cient  for  a  fp^cl- 
men :  a  diligent  iaquixy  into:  human  nature  will 
difcover  other  influea<;iQg  principles ;'  and^hepce 
it  is,  that  of  all  fubjeds  ornaipents  admit  th^ 
greateft  variety  in  point  of  tafte* 

Things  merely  ornamemal  appear  more  gay  and 
ihowy  than  things  that  take  on  the  appearance  of 
ufe,  A  knotof  diani^nds  in  the  hair  is  fplendid  ; 
but  diamonds  have  a  more  modeft  appearance 
when  ufed  as  clafps  or  buttons.  The  former  are 
more  proper'  for  a  young  beauty,  the  latter  aftet 
marriage.  ^ 

And  this  leads  to  ornaments  having  relation  to 
ufe.  Orqaments  of  that  kind  are  governed  b^  a 
different  prinqiple,  which  is^  That  they  ought^  tQ 
be  of  a  form  fuited  to  their  real  or  apparent  defti- 
nation.  This  rule  is  applicable  as  well  to  orna- 
ments that  make  a  component  part  of  thQ  fubjedA 
as  to  ornaments  that  are  only  acceffory.  With 
relation  to  the  former,  it  never,  can  proceed  from 
a  good  tafte  to  make  a  tea-fpoop  refemble  the  leaf 
of  a  tree }  for  fuch  a  form  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
dcftination  of  a  tea*fpoon.  An  eagle's  paw  is  an 
ornament  no  lefs  improper  for  the  foot  of  a  chair 
or  table  :  beecaufe  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
weaknefs,  inconfiftent  with  its  dellination  of  bear- 
ing  weight.   Blind  windows  are  fometimes  intro- 

H  h  2  duced 
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duced  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  regularity : 
in  which  cafe  the  deceit  oughtfcarefuUy  to  be  con* 
cealed  :  if  vifible,  it  marks  the  irregularity  in  the 
cleared  manner,  fignifying,  that  real  windows 
ought  t6  have  been  there»  could  they  have  been 
made  coniifteot  with  the  internal  ftrudure.  A 
pilafter  is  another  example  of  the  fame  fort  of  or- 
nament ;  and  the  greateft  error  againft  its  feem- 
ing  deftination  of  a  fupport,  is  to  fink  it  fo  far 
into  the  wall  as  to  make  it  lofe  that  feeming.  A 
compofition  reprefenting  leaves  and  branches, 
with  birds  perching  upon  them,  has  been  long  in 
fafliion  for  a  candleftick ;  but  none  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars is  in  any  degree  fuited  to  that  deftina* 
tion. 

A  large  marble  bafon  fupported  by  fifiies,  is  a 
conceit  much  reliflied  in  fountains.    This  is  an 
^  example  of  acceflbry  ornaments  in  a  bad  tafte ;  for 

filhes  here  are  unfuitable  to  their  apparent  defti- 
nation.  No  lefs  fo  are  the  fupports  of  a  coach, 
carved  in  the  figure  of  Dolphins  or  Tritons : 
for  what  have  thefe  xtiarine  beings  to  do  on 
dry  land  ?  and  what  fupport  can  they  be  to  a 
coach  ? 

In  a  column  we  have  an  example  of  both  kinds 
of  ornament.  Where  columns  are  employed  in 
the  front  of  a  building  to  fupport  an  entablature, 
they  belong  to  the  firft  kind :  where  employed  to 
conned  with  detached  oiSices,  they  are  rather  of 
the  other  kind.  As  a  column  is  a  capital  orna- 
ment 
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xnent  ia  Grecian  architecture,  it  well  deferves  to 
be  handled  at  large. 

With*refpeft  to  the  form  of  this  ornament,  I 
obferve,  that  a  circle  is  a  more  agreeable  figure 
than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and  a  cjlin* 
der  than  a  parallelopipedon.  This  lad,  in  the 
language  of  architedure,  is  faying  that  a  column 
is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilafter ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  all  other 
circamftances  being  equal.  Another  reafon  con« 
curs,  that  a  column  conneded  with  a  wall,  which 
is  a  plain  furface,  makes  a  greater  variety  than  a 
pilaftan  There  is  an  additional  reafon  for  rejeA- 
ing  pilafters  in  the  external  front  of  a  building, 
arifing  from  a  principle  unfolded  above  *,  name- 
ly, a  tendency  in  man,  to  advance  every  thing  to 
its  perfedion,  and  to  its  conclufion.  If,  for  ex« 
ample,  I  fee  a  thing  obfcurely  in  a  dim  light  and 
by  disjointed  parts,  that  tendency  prompts  me  to 
conned:  the  disjointed  parts  into  a  whole :  I  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be,  for  example,  a  borfe ;  and  my 
eye-fight  being  qbedient  to  the  conjedure,  I  im« 
mediately  perceive  a  horfe,  almoft  as  diftindly  as 
in  day-light.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
cafe  in  hand.  The  moft  fuperb  front,  at  a  great 
diftance,  appears  a  plain  furface:  approaching 
gradually,  we  begin  firft  to  perceive  inequalities, 
jind  then  pillars  ;  but  whether  round  or  fquare, 

H  h  3  we 
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>Vcf- are  uncertain  :  our  c'urioflty  anticipating  our 
progrefs,  cannot  reft  infufpenfe:  being  prompted, 
^h^  the- tendency  mentioned,  to  fuppofe  tlie  moft 
cofnpleite  pillar,  or  ihat  which  is  the  inoft  agree- 
•flblfe  to  theeye^  weimmisdiAtely  perceive,  or  feem 
to  perceive,anunrvbei^  of  columns  :  if  upon  a  near 
approach  we  find  pilafters  only,  the  dtiappoint- 
ment  makes  thefe  pilafters  appear  difagreeable ; 
when  abftrafted  from  that  circumftance,  they 

•  would  only  have  appeared  fomewfaat  lefs  agree- 
'  able.    But  as  th is  deception  cannot  happen  in  the 

•  inner  front  incloiing  a  court,  1  fee  no  reafon  for 
cxcittdihg  pilafters  fcoih!  Aich  a  front,  when  there 
]S  any  daufe  for  prcfcrring  them  before  c6lumns. 

With  refped  lio'w  to  the^  parts  of;  a  column,  a 
^  bare  uniform  cylinder  without  a  oaprtal,  appears 
naked  -,  knd  without  a  bafe^  appears  tao  ticklifh- 
ly  placed  to  ttand  ifirm/^  :  it  ought  therefore  to 
have  fQme%iiftiin^«iCfli^tQpiaii4  at  the  bottom. 
He riceth<«  three  chief  patci«tfQdolumn;  thefhaft, 
the  bafej  and  th«  capitaU     Nature  uDdoubtedly 

•  req^iirc^- proportion '  ambng  thefe  paints, -bat  it 

•  admits  variety  of  proportion,  I  fufped  tbat  the 
proportions  in  ufe  have  been  influenced  in  fome 

'  degree  by  the  human  figure  ;  the  capita^  being 

conceived 
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*  A  column  without  a  h^fy  ia  difagreeable*  brpspfe  it 
feems  la  a  totteriug  coodilion  ;  yet  a  tree  without  a  bafe 
is  agreeable ;  and  thb  reafon  is,  that  we  know  it  to  be 
firmly  rooted.  This  obfervatioa  ihows  how  much  tade 
i§  influenced  by  refleftionf  ' '- 
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conceived  as  the  head,  the  bafe  as  the  feet.  With 
refpeA  to  the  bafe,  indeed,  the  principle  of  uti* 
lity  interpofes  to  vary  it  from  the  human  figure : 
the  bafe  muft  be  fo  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
aa  to  give  the  column  the  appearance  of  ftabi* 
lity. 

We  find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthi* 
an,  diftin^uiflied  from  each  other  by  their  defti- 
nation  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has 
been  warmly  difputed,  whcth  t  any  new  order 
can  be  added  to  thefe:  (bme  hold  the  affirmative, 
and  give  for  inftances  the  Tufcan  and  Coihpofite : 
others  deny,  and  maintain  that  thefe  properly 
are  not  diilin<^  orders,  but  only  the  original  or- 
ders with  fome  flight  variations.  Among  wri- 
ters  who  do  not  agree  upon  any  ftandard  for  di- 
jtingttiihing  Che  different  orders  from  each  other, 
the  difpute  can  never  have  an  end.  What  oc- 
curs to  me  on  this  fubjed  is  what  follows. 

The  only  circumftances  that  can  ferve  to  di- 
flinguifli  one  order  from  another,  are  the  form  of 
the  column,  and  its  deftination.  To  make  the 
firft  a  diftinguiQiing  mark,  without  regard  t6the 
other,  would  multiply  thefe  orders  without  end ; 
for  ft  colour  is  not  more  fufceptible  of  different 
ihades,  than  a  column  is  of  different  forms.  De- 
ftination is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  to  diftin- 
gui(h  columns  into  three  kinds  or  orders  ;  one 
plain  and  ftrong,  for  the  purpofe  ot  fupporting 
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pUin  and  mzSfy  btiildingt;  one  delicate  and 
graceful,  for  fupporting  boildings  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  between  thefe,  one  for  fapporttng  build- 
ings  of  a  middle  eharaAen  This  diflinAiofi, 
which  regardi  the  different  purpofes  of  a  column, 
is  not  naturally  liable  to  any  objedion,  confider- 
ing  that  it  tends  alfo  to  regulate  the  form,  and  in 
fome  meafure  the  ornaments,  of  a  column.  To 
enlarge  the  dirifion  by  taking  in  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  purpofes,  would  be  of  little  ufe,  and,  if  ad* 
mitted,  would  have  no  end  ;  for  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  foregoing  divifioo,  there  can  be  no 
good  reafon  for  adding  a  fourth  order,  more  than 
a  fifth,  a  fixth,  &c*  without  any  poflible  circum- 
icription. 

To  illuftrate  this  dodrine,  Imake  thefollowing^ 
obfervation.  If  we  regard  deftination  only,  the 
Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  order  with  the  Doric,  and 
the  Compofite  with  the  Corinthian ;  but  if  we  re« 
gard  form  merely,  they  are  of  different  orders. 

The  ornaments  of  theie  three  orders  ought  to 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  make  them  look  like  what 
they  are  intended  for.  Plain  and  ruftic  ornaments 
would  be  not  a  little  difcordant  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  ornaments  fweet  and 
delicate  no  lefs  fo,  with  the  ftrength  of  the  Doric. 
For  that  reafon,  I  am  not  altogether  fatisfied  with* 
the  ornaments  of  the  laft  mentioned  order :  if 
diey  be  not  too  delicate,  they  are  at  leaft  too  nu- 
merous for  a  pillar  in  which  the  charader  of  utili- 
ty prevails  over  that  of  beauty.  The  crowding  of 

ornaments 
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ornaments  would  be  more  fufferable  in  a  column 
of  an  oppofite  charaAen  But  this  is  a  flight  ob» 
jedion,  and  I  wifli  I  could  think  the  fame  of 
what  follows.  The  Corinthian  order  has  been 
the  favourite  of  two  thoofaod  years,  and  yet  I 
cannot  force  myfelf  to  reliih  its  capital.  The  in- 
vention of  this  florid  capital  is  afcribed  to  the 
icttlptor  Gallimachus^  who  took  a  hint  from  the 
plant  Acanthus^  growing  round  a  baflcet  placed  ^ 
accidentally  upon  it ;  and  in  fad  the  capital  un- 
der confideration  reprcfents  pretty  accurately  a 
baflcet  fo  ornamented.  This  objed,  or  its  imi- 
tation in  fl:ooe,  placed  upon  a  pillar,  may  look 
well ;  but  to  make  it  the  capital  of  a  pillar  in^ 
tended  to  fupport  a  building,  muft  give  the  pil- 
lar an  appearance  inconiiftent  with  its  deftina* 
tion :  an  Acanthus,  or  any  tender  plant,  may  re- 
quire fuf^rt,  but  is  altogether  infufficient  to 
fupport  any  thing  heavier  than  a  bee  or  a  butter- 
fly. This  capital  muft  alfo  bear  the  weight  of 
another  objedioo  :  to  reprefent  a  vine  wreathing 
round  a  column  with  its  root  feemingly  in  the 
ground^  is  natural ;  but  to  reprefent  an  Acan- 
thus»  or  any  plant,  as  growing  on  the  top  of  a 
column,  is  unnatural.  The  elegance  of  this  ca- 
pital did  probably  at  firft  draw  a  vail  over  its 
impropriety ;  and  now  by  long  ufe  it  has  gain- 
ed an  eftablifliment,  refpeded  by  every  artift. 
Such  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  even  in  contradic- 
tion to  nature ! 

It 
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It  will  not  be  gaining  much  ground  to  urge, 
that  the  baflcet,  or  yafe,  is  underftood  to  be  the 
capital,  and  that  the  ftems  and  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  to  be  confidered  as  ornaments  merely  ;  for, 
excepting  a  plant,  nothing  can  be  a  more  impro- 
per fupport  for  a  great  building  than  a  baflcet  or 
▼afe  even  of  the  firmeft  texture. 

With  refpefi  to  buildings  of  every  fort,  one 
rule,  didated  by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and 
ftable.  Another  rule,  dictated  by  beauty,  is,  that 
they  alfo  appear  fo  :  for  what  appears  tottering 
and  in  hazard  of  tumbling,  produceth  in  the  fpec- 
tator  the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  infteadoftbe 
pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  the  great  care  of  the  artiil,  that  every  part  of 
his  edifice  appear  to  be  well  fupported.  Proco- 
pius,  defcribing  the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Con- 
ilantinople,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
mentions  with  appiaufe  a  part  of  the  fabric  pla- 
ced above  the  eaft  front  in  form  of  a  half-moon, 
fo  contrived  as  to  infpire  both  fear  and  admi- 
ration :  for  though,  fays  he,  it  is  perfeSiy  well 
fupported,  yet  it  is  fufpended  in  fuch  a  manner 
•as  if  it  were  to  tumble  down  the  next  moment 
This  conceit  is  a  fort  of  falfe  wit  in  architedlure, 
which  men  were  fond  of  in  the  infancy  of  the 
fine  arts.  A  turret  jutting  out  from  an  angle  in 
the  uppermoft  ftory  of  a  Gothic  tower,  is  a  witti- 
cifm  of  the  fame  kind. 

To  fucceed  in  allegorical  or  eitiblematic  orna- 

mentS| 


ments,  is  no  flight  effort  of  genius ;  for  it  is  ex- 
tremly  difficult  to  difpofe  tbem  fo  in  a  building  as 
to  produce  any  good  cffeft. /  The  mixing  them 
with  realities,  makes  a  miferaWe  jumble  of  truth 
and  fidlion  *.  Irt  a  baflb-relievo  on  Antoniiic^s 
pillar^  rain  obtained  by  the  ptetytrs  of  a  Chriftian 
legion,  is  expreffed  by  joining  to  the  group  of 
ibldiers  a  rainy^  Jupiter,  with  water  in  abundance 
falling  from  his  head  and  heated.  De  Piles,  fond 
of  the  conceit';^ ^refully  inforrtis'his  reader,  that 
tie  muft  not-tttke  this. for  a  real' Jupiter,  but  for  a 
-fyrobol  whieli  an^ong  the  Pagans  fignified  rain : 
he  never  once^confiders,  that  afyiribdl  or  emblem 

ought  not  to  trtake  paft  of  a-jgrcftip  reprfefentirj;^ 

f  •     •  "  I 

real  objects  or  i^eal  events  ;  hdt  be  fo  detached,  as 

« 

even  at  firft  vii('«f'to' appear  an  emblem.  But  tbte 
is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point :  every  emblem  ought 
to  be  r'ejefted  that  is  not  clearly  eitpreffive  of  its 
meaning  ;  for  if  It  be  i-n  any  degree  obfcure,-  it 
puzzles,  and  doth  not  plea fe.  Thetemples  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Virtue  in  the  gardens  of  Stow, 
appear  hot  at  firft  view  emblematical ;  and  when 
•We  are  informed  that  they  are  fo,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
gather  their  meaning:  the  fpeftatorfees  one  temple 
entire,  another  in  ruins ;  but  without  an  explana-* 
tory  infcription,  he  may  guefs,  but  cannot  tfe  cer- 
tain, that  ilieforrher  being  dedicated  to  Ancient 
•Vlrtiie,  the  lattcir  to  Modern  Virtue  ai'e  Intended 
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a  fatire  upon  the  ptefent  times.  On  the  other 
liand»  a  trite  emblem,  like  a  trite  fimile,  is  dif- 
guftful  *•  Nor  ought  an  emblem  more  than  a 
^mile  to  be  founded  on  low  or  familiar  objeds ; 
for  if  thefe  be  not  agreeable  as  well  as  their  mean- 
ing, the  emblem  upon  the  whole  will  not  be  re* 
liihed.  A  room  in  a  dwellinghoufe  containing 
a  monument  to  a  deceaied  friend,  is  dedicated  to 
Melancholy :  it  has  a  clock  that  ftrikes  every  mi- 
nute, to  fignify  how  fwiftly  time  pafles — upon 
the  monument,  weeping  figures  and  other  hack- 
neyed ornaments  commonly  fiMind  upon  tomb* 
ftones,  with  a  ftuflfed  raven  in  a  comer— verfies 
on  death,  and  other  ferio)is  fubjeds,  infcribed  all 
around.  The  objeds  are  too  familiar,  and  the 
artifice  too  apparent,  to  produce  the  intended 
effedf. 

The  ftatue  of  Mofes  ftriking  a  rock  from  whtck 
water  adually  iflues,  is  alfo  in  a  falfe  tafte ;  for  it 
is  mixing  reality  with  repre&ntation.  Mofes  him- 
felf  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  but  this  mi- 
racle is  too  much  for  his  ftatue.    The  fame  objec* 

tion 


•  See  Chap.  8. 

f  In  die  city  of  Mexico^  diere  was  a  palace  termed 
ibt  bimfi  of  t^iSiimf  where  MoatexuflBa  retired  upoa 
lofiag  any  of  his  friends,  or  npen  any  pnUic  calamity. 
This  houfe  was  better  adjofted  to  its  deftination :  it  infpt- 
red  a  fort  of  horror:  all  was  black  and  difmal :  fmsll  win- 
dows (hut  up  with  grates,  fcarce  allowing  paffage  to  tht 
light. 
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tion  lies  againft  a  cafcade  where  the  ftattte  of  a 
water- god  pours  out  of  his  urn  real  waten 

I  am  more  doubtful  whether  the  fame  objec« 
tion  lies  againft  the  employing  ftatues  of  ani- 
mals as  fupportSy  that  of  a  Negro,  for  exam- 
ple, fupporting  a  dtai,  ftatues  of  fifh  fupporting 
a  bafon  of  water,  Termed  fupporting  a  chimney* 
piece ;  for  when  a  ftone  is  ufed  as  a  fupport,  where 
is  the  incongruity,  it  will  be  faid,i  to  cut  it  into 
the  form  of  an  animal  ?  But  leaving  this  doubt • 
ful,  another  objedion  occurs.  That  fuch  defigns 
muft  in  fome  meafure  be  difagreeable,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  giving  pain  to  a  fenfitive  being. 

It  is  obferved  above  of  gardening,  that  it  con- 
tributes to  reditude  of  manners,  by  infpiring 
gaiety  and  benevolence.  I  add  another  obferva- 
tiori,  That  both  gardening  and  architedute  con- 
tribute to  the  fame  end,  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for 
neatnefs  and  elegance.  In  Scotland,  the  regu^ 
larity  and  polifli  even .  of  a  turnpike-road  has 
fome  influence  of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  become  fond  of 
regularity  and  neatnefs ;  which  is  difplayed,  firft 
upon  their  yards  and  little  inclofures,  and  next 
wif!hio  doors.  A  tafte  for  regularity  and  neatnefs, 
thus  acquired,  is  extended  by  degrees  to  drefs, 
and  even  to  behaviour  and  manners.  Th^  au- 
thor of  a  hiftory  of  Switzerland,  defcribiog  t\m 
fierce  manners  of  the  Plebeians  of  Bern  three  or 
four  centuries  ago,  continually  inured  to  fuccefs 

in 
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in  wafi  which  made  them  iofolently  aim  at  a 
change  of  government  •  in  order  to  eftablifli  a 
pure  democracy,  obferves,  that  nq  circumftaoce 
tended  more  to  fweeten  (their  maoncffs,  aod  to 
make  them  fond  of  peace,  than  the  public  build«- 
ings  carried  on  by  the  fenate  for  ornamenting 
their  capital;  particularly  a  fine  town-houfe, 
and  a  magnificent  churchy  which  to  this  day, 
fays  our  auttior,  ftandt  its  ground  as  one  of  the 
fineft  in  Europe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXV. 


STANDARD  OF   TASTE. 


'*  nr^HAT  that  there  is  no  difputing  about 
1  "  tafte,"  meaning  tafte  in  its  figurative 
as  well  as  proper  fenfe,  is  a  faying  fo  generally 
received  as  to  have  become  a  proverb.  One 
thing  even  at  firft  view  is  evident,  that  if  the 
proverb  hold  true  with  refpeA  to  tafte  in  its 
proper  meaning,  it  muft  hold  equally  true  with 
refpeft  to  our  other  external  fenfes :  if  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  palate  difdain  a  comparative  trial, 
and  reje£t  all  critipifm,  the  pleafures  of  touch,  of 
fmell,  of  found,  and  ^ven  of  fight,  muft  be  e- 
qually  privileged.  At  that  rate,  a  man  Is  not 
within  the  reach  of  ccnfure,  even  where  he  pre- 
fers the  Saracen's  head  upon  a  fign-poft  before 
the  heft  tablature  of  Raphael,  or  a  rude  Gothic 
tower  before  the  fineft  Grecian  building;  or 
where  he  prefers  the  fmell  of  a  rotten  carcafe  be- 
fore that  of  the  moft  odoriferous  flower,  or  dif-- 
cords  before  the  moft  exquifite  harmony. 

But  we  cannot  flop  here.  If  the  pleafures  of 
external  fenfe  be  exempted  from  criticifm,  why 
not  every  one  of  our  pleafures,  from  whatever 
fource  derived  ?  if  tafte  in  its  proper  fenfe  cannot 

be 
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be  difputed,  there  is  little  room  for  difputiog  it 
in  its  figurative  fenfe.  The  proverb  accordiogly 
comprehends  both ;  and  in  that  large  ferife  maj 
berefolved  into  the  following  general propofilion. 
That  with  refped  to  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,,  bj 
which  fome  objedft  appear  agreeable,  fome  difa- 
greeable,  there  is  not  fuch  a  thmg  as  a  jrood  or  a 
badf  a  figbtf  or  a  wra^g  ;  that  every  man's  tafte 
is  to  himfelf  an  ultimate  ftandard  without  ap- 
peal ;  and  confequentiy  that  there  is  no  ground 
of  cenfure  againft  any  one,  if  fuch  a  one  there 
be,  who  prefers  filackmore  before  Homer,  fel» 
fiihnefs  before  benevolence,  or  cowardice  before 
magnanimity. 

The  proverb  in  the  forgoing  examples  is  in- 
deed carried  very  far:  it  feems  difficult,  however, 
to  fap  its  foundation,  or  with  fuccefs  to  attack  it 
from  any  quarter :  for  is  not  every  man  equally  a 
judge  of  what  ought  to  be  agreeable  or  difagree* 
able  to  himfelf?  doth  it  not  feem  whimfical,  land 
perhaps  abfurd,  to  aflert,  that  a  man  o^gbt  not  to 
be  pleafed  when  he  is,  or  that  he  tn^bt  to  be 
pleafed  when  he  is  not  ? 

This  reafoning  may  perplex,  but  will  never  af- 
ford convidion :  every  one  of  tafte  will  rejed  it 
as  falfe,  however  unqualified  to  deted  thefifdlacy. 
Atthefame  time,  though  no  man  of  tafte  willafient 
to  the  proverb  as  holding  true  in  every  cafe,  no 
man  will  affirm  that  it  holds  true  in  no  cafe :  oh* 
jeds  there  are,  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  like  or 
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difltke  indifferently,  without  any  imputation  up- 
on our  tafte.  Were  a  philofopher  to  make  a  ibale 
for  human  pleafures,  he  would  not  think  of  ma^ 
kiftg  divifions  without  end  ;  but  would  rank  to- 
gether many  pleafures  arifing  perhaps  from  dif- 
ferent objeds,  either  as  equally  conducing  to 
happinefs,  or  differing  fo  imperceptibly  as  to 
make  a  feparation  unneeeflary.  Nature  hath 
taken  this  courfe,  at  leaft  it  appears  fb  to  the 
generality*  of  mankind.  There  znay  be  fubdi- 
ivifions  without  "end  ;  but  we  are  only  fenlible 
of  Che  grofler  divifions,  comprehending  each  of 
them  various  pleafures  equally  affefting ;  to  thefe 
the  proverb  is  applicable  in  the  flridteft  fenie  ; 
for  with  refped  to  pleafures  of  the  fame  rank, 
what  ground  can  there  be  for  preferring  oae 
before  another^  if  a  preference  in  fad  be  given 
by  any  individual,  it  cannot  proceed  from  tafte, 
but  from  coftom,  imitation,  or  fome  peculiarity 
of  mind.  _ 

Nature,  in  her  Tcale  of  pleafures,  has  been  fpa* 
ring  of  divifions :  the  hath  wifely  and  benevo- 
lently filled  every  divifion  with  many  pleafures, 
in  order  that  individuals  may  be  contented  with 
their  own  lot,  without  envying  that  of  others. 
Many  hands  orafi:  be  employed  to  procure  us  the 
conveniences  of  life  ;  and  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
diflferent  branches  of  bufinefs,  whether  more  or 
le&  agreeable,  be  filled  with  hands  :  a  tafle  too 
refined  would  obftrud  that  plan ;  for  it  would 
crowd  fbme  employments,  leaving  others,  nolefs 
Vol.  IT.  li      '      /<        ufeful. 
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ufefuU  totally  ncgledtd.  In  our  prefent  condi- 
tion, lucky  it  is  that  the  plurality  are  npt  deli- 
cate in  their  choice,  but  fall  hi  readily  with  the 
occupations,  plcafures,  food  and  cooipany,  that 
fortune  throws  in  their  way ;  and  if  at  firft  there 
be  any  difpleafing  circumftance^  cuftom  foon 
makes  it  eafy. 

The  proverb  will  hold  true  as  to  the  particu- 
lars now  explained ;  but  when  applied  in  gene- 
ral to  every  fubje(^  of  tafte,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  infuperable.    We  need  only  to 
mention  the  difficulty  that  arifes  from  human 
nature  itfelf ;  do  we  not  talk  of  a  good  and  a 
bad  tafte?  of  a  right  and.  a  wrong  tafte?  and 
upon  that  fuppolition^  do  we  not,  with  great  coik 
fidence,  cenfure  writers,  painters,  architeds,  and 
every  one  who  deals  in  the  fkie  arts  \    Are  fucfa 
crkicifms  abfurd,.  and  void  of  common  fenfe  ? 
have  the  foregoing  expreffions^  familiar  in  all 
languages  and  among   all   people,   no  fort  of 
meaning  ?     This  can  hardly  be ;  for  what  is 
iinlverfal,  mud  have  a  foundation  in  nature.    If 
wc  can  reach  that  foundation,^  the  fiandard  of 
tafte  will  no  longer  be  a  fecret. 

We  have  a  fenfe  or  convidrion  of  a  common 
nature,,  not  only  in  our  own  fpepies,  but  in  every 
fpecies  of  animals :  and  our  cbnvi&ion  is  verified 
by  experience  ;  for  there  appears  a  remarkable 
uniformity  among  creatures  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  a  deformity  no  lefs  remarkable  among  crea- 
tures of  difierent  kinds.    This  common  nature  is 

conceived 
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conceived  to  be  a  Q^odel  or  ftandard  for  each  in- 
dividual that  belongs  to  the  kind.  Hence  it  is 
a  wonder  to  find  an  individual  deviating  from 
the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in 
its  internal  or  external  conf\ru6lion :  a  child 
born  with  averfion  to  its  mother^s  milk,  is  a 
wonder,  no  lefs  than  if  born  without  a  mouth, 
or  with  more  than  one*.  This  convidion  of  a 
common  nature  in  every  fpecies,  paves  the  way 
finely  for  diftributing  things  into  genera  and 
fpecies ;  to  which  we  are  extremely  prone,  not 
only  with  regard  to  animals  and  vegetables, 
where  nature  has  led  the  way ;  but  alfo  with 
regard  to  many  other  things,  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  fuch  diftribution,  but  fancy  merely. 
With  refpecl  to  the  common  nature  of  man  in 
particular,  we  have  a  convidlion  that  it  is  inva- 
riable not  lefs  than  univerfal ;   that  it  will  be 

« 

the  fame  hereafter  as  at  prefent,  and  as  it  was  in 
time  pail ;  the  .  fame  among  all  nations  and  in 
all  corners  of  the  earth.  Nor  are  we  deceived  ; 
becaufe,  giving  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
culture  and  gradual  refinement  of  manners,  the 
fa6l  corrcfponds  to  our  convidion. 

We  are  fo  conftituted,  as  to  conceive  this  com- 
mon nature,,  to  be  not  only  invariable,  but  alfo 
perfeSt^  or  right ;  and  confequently  that  indivi- 

I  i  2  duals 
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duals  ought  to  be  made  conformable  to  it.  Every 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  ftandard  makes 
accordingly  an  impreflion  upon  us  of  imperfec^ 
tion,  irregularity,  or  diforder :  it  is  difagreeable, 
raifes  in  us  a  painful  emotion  :  monftrous  births^ 
exciting  the  curiofity  of  a  pbilofopher,  fail  not 
at  the  fame  time  to  excite  a  fort  of  horror. 
This  conviifiion  of  a  common  nature  or  ftand- 

■ 

ard  and  of  its  perfedion,  accounts  clearly  for 
that  remarkable  conception  we  have  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  morals.  It  accounts 
not  iefs  clearly  for  the  conception  we  hare  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 
A  man  who,  avoiding  objeds  generally  agree- 
able, delights  in  objeds  generally  difagreeable^ 
is  condemned  as  a  monfter  :  we  difapprove  his 
tafte  as  bad  or  wrong,  becaufe  we  have  a  clear 
conception  that  he  deviates  from  the  common 
ftandard.  If  man  were  fo  framed  as  not  to  have 
any  notion  of  a  common  ftandard,  the  proverb 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  would  hold  univer- 
fally,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  morals : 
upon  that  fuppofition,  the  tafte  of  every  man^ 
with  refped  to  both,  would  to  hin^felf  be  an  uU 
timate  ftandard.  But  as  the  convidion  of  a  com- 
mon ftandard  is  univerfal  and  a  branch  of  our 
nature,  we  intuitively  conceive  a  tafte  to  be 
right  or  good  if  conformable  to  the  common 
Handard,  and  wrong  or  bad  if  difconforxnable. 
No  particular  in  human  nature  is  more  univer- 
fal 
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fa],  than  the  uneafinefs  a  man  feels  when  in  mat- 
ters of  importance  his  opinions  are  rejeded  by 
others:  why  (hould  difference  in  opinion  create 
uneafinefs,  more  than  difference  in  ftatuire,  in 
coantenance,  or  in  drefs  ?     The  conviftion  of  a 
common  itandard  explains  the  mjftery :  every 
roan,  generally  fpeaking,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  opinions  agree  with  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  is  therefore  difgufted  with  thofe  wha 
think  differently,  not  as  differing  from  him,  but  as 
differing  from  the  common  itandard :  hence  in  all 
<lifpates,  we  find  the  parties,  each  of  them  equally 
appealing  conftantly  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man,- 
Icind  as  the  ultimate  rale  or  ftandard.    Withjre- 
fped  to  points  arbitrary  or  indifferent,  which  are 
not  fappofed  to  be  regulated  by  any  ftandard,  Jn,* 
dividuals  are  permitted  to  think  for  themfelve;$ 
with  impunity  :  the  fame  liberty  is  not  indulged 
with  refped  to  points  that  are  reckoned  of  mo- 
ment ;  for  wbat.reafofli  other  than  that  the  ftand- 
ard  by  which  tbefe  are  re^uiate^,  ought,  as  we 
judge,  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  opinion  in  all 
men?  In  a  word,  to  this  convidion  of  a  common 
ftandard  mud  be  wholly  attribute^,  the  pleafure 
we  take  in  thofe  who  efpoufe  the  fame  principles 
and  opinions  with  o.urfelves,  as  well  as  the  averlion 
we  have  at  i^jk  who  differ  from  us.     In  matters 
' ,  left  indifferent  ,by  the  ftandard,  we  find  nothing  of 
the  fame  pleafure  or  pain  :  a  bookifh  man,  unlefs 
iwayed  by  convenience,  relilheth  not  the  contem- 

I  i  3  -  plative 
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plativc  man  more  than  the  active  ;  his  friends  and 
conipanions  are  chofen  indifferently  out  of  either 
clafs  ;  a  painter  conforts  with  a  poet  or  mufician, 
as  readily  as  with  thofe  of  his  own  art ;  and  one 
is  not  the  more  agreeable  to  me  for  loving  beef, 
^s  I  do,  qor  the   lefs  agreeable  for  preferring 

xnutton. 

I  have  ventured  to  fay,  that  my  difguft  is  raifed, 
not  by  differing  from  me,  but  by  differing  from 
what  I  judge  to  be  the  common  ftandard.  This 
point,  being  of  importance,  ou^ht  to  bp  firmly 
cftablifhed.  Men,  it  is  true,  are  prone  to  flatter 
themfelves,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  opi- 
nions and  their  tafte  are  in  all  refpeds  conform- 
able to  the  common  ftan4ard  ;  but  there  may  be 
exceptions,  and  experience  fhews  there  arc  fome  : 
there  are  inftances  without  number,  of  perfons 
who  are  addided  to  the  groffer  amufements  of 
gaming,  eating,  drinking,  without  having  any  rc- 
lifh  for  more  elegant  pleafures,  fuch,  for  example, 
as  are  afforded  by-  the  fine  arts ;  yet  thefe  very 
perfons,  talking  the  fame  language  with  th^  reft  of 
mankind,  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  more  elegant 
pleafures,  and  they  invariably  approve  thofe  who 
have  a  more  refined  tafte,  being^alhamed  of  their 
own  as  low  aind  fenfual.  It  is  in  ^ain  to  think  of 
giving  a  reafon  for  this  fingu^l^r  impartiality, 
other  than  the  authority  of  the  common  ftandattl 
with  refpeft  to  the  dignity  cff  human  nature*: 

and 
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and  fircMCD  theinftancea  nowgiYen,  we  difcoyer 
that  the  authority  of  that  fiandard,  even  upon 
the  moft  hovelling  foulv  is  fd  vigorous^  as  to  pre- 
vail over  felf- partiality,  aiid  to  make  them  def- 
pife  their  own  taftc  compared  with  the  more  ele- 
vated tafte  of  others., 

Uaiformity  of  tafte  and  fentiment  refulting 
from  our  convidion  of  a  common  ftandard^  leads 
to  two  important  final  caufes  ;  the  one  refpeSing 
our  duty,  the  other  our  paftime.  Barely  to  men* 
tion  the  firft  Ihail  be  fufficient,  becaufe  it  does 
not  properly  belong'  to  the  prefent  undertaking. 
Unhappy  it  would  be  for  us  did  not  uniformity 
prevail  in  morals:  that  ouri  adions  (hould  uni- 
formly be  direded  to  what  is  good  and  againft 
what  is  ill,  is  the  greateft  bleffing  in  fociety  ;  and 
in  order  to  uniformity^  of  adion,  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  fentiment  is  indifpenfable* 

With  refped  to  paftime  in  general,  a:nd  the  fine 
arts  in  particular,  the  final  caufe  of  uniformity  is 
illuftrious.  Uniformity  of  tafte  gives  opportunity 
ibr  failkiptooas  and  elegant  buildings,  for  fine  gar- 
dens, and  extensive  embellifhments^  which  pleafe 
univecihlly  ;  and  the  rieafon  is,  that  without  uni« 
fofmity  of  tafte,  there  could  not  be  ahy.  fuitable 
reward,  eitlier  of  profit  or  honour,  to  encourage 
men  of  genius  to  labour  in  fuch.  works,  and  to 
advance  them  toward  perfedion.  The  fame  uni* 
formity  of  tafte  is  equally  heceflTary  to  perfed  the 
^rt  of  miiCc,  fculpture,!  and  painting,  and  to  fup* 

114  port 
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port  the  expence  tfiej  require  after  they  are 
brought  to  perfediotu  Nature  is  in  every  parti* 
Gttkr,  confiftent  with  he^elf :  wt  are  Brained  by 
Nature  to  hare  a  high  relifli  fbr  the  fine  arts, 
trbich  are  a  great  fource  of  happinefs,  and  friend- 
ly in  a  high  degree  to  virtue :  we  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  framed  with  uniformity  of  tafle,  to 
forniOi  proper  objeds  fbr  that  high  relilh ;  and 
if  unifidrmity  did  not  prevail,  the  fine  arts  could 
never  have  made  any  figure. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  final  caufe  no  lefs 
illuftrioos.  The  feparation  of  men  into  different 
clafles,  by  birth,  office,  or  occupation,  however 
neceflary,  tends  to  relax  the  conne(6lion  that  ought 
to  be  among  members  of  the  fitme  ftate  ;  which 
bad  effe A  is  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  the 
accefs  all  ranks  of  people  have  .to  public  fpec- 
tacles,  and  to  amufements  that  are  beft  enjoyed 
in  company*  Such  meetings,  where  every  one 
partakes  of  the  fame  pleafures  in  common,  are  no 
flight  fupport  to  the  focial  aifedions. 

Thus,  upon  a  conviAion  common  to  the  Ijpecies 
is  ereded  a  ftandard  of  tafte,  which  without  faefi« 
tation  is  applied  to  the  tafte  of  every  individual. 
That  fiandard,  afcertaining  whataAions  are  right 
what  wrong,  what  proper  what  improper,  hath 
enabled  moralifts  to  eftablifh  rules  for  our  condud, 
from  which  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  fwerve.  We 
have  the  fame  ftandard  for  afcertaining  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  high  or  low, 

proper 
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pcoper  or  impropei^  pxaportioncid  or  di^prQ|mrr 
tioned :  and  here,  as  m  morak^- jrc  juftly  iMSiA 
deoi  n  every  taile*  tbat  deviates  from  what  is  thiia 
afcertaiaed  by  the  common  ftandaxd* 

That  dKre  exifts  a  Tuk  or  ftandard  \xx  oatAire 
for  trying  tiM  tafte  of  indtviduals,  ih  the  finn acts 
as  weU  as  in  ntoraU^  is  a  difcov^ry  ;  hm  is  not 
fvflkient  to  complete  the  taik  undeit^ken^.  A 
btmnch  ftili  more.imiK»tftmreflfifttnitttpon  band.i 
which  is*  to  afcertain  i?rhat  is  ttruly  th«;(lftnda;'4 
{^nature,  that  we  may  not  lieopem  to  bare  a  falf^ 
ftandard  impofed  on  us.  But  what  meat:^  ftall  b^ 
employedf or  bringing  io  light  this  natural  ftaad<* 
ard  ?  This  is  not  obvious :  for  .when  we  have  re* 
conrfe  Co  general  opinion  and  general  pra&iqe^ 
wemre  betrayed  into  endlcfs  perplexities.  Hiftocy 
informs  us,  that  nothing  is  mor^  vairiable  tbaA 
tisftein  the  fine  arts::  judgiog  by  numbers,,  the 
Gothic  tafte  of  archite£kuremu(t  be  pre^rrre^  be* 
£3re  that  of  Greece,  and  the  Ghinefi^  tafte  proba- 
bly before  either.  It  would  be  endlefs  torecouitf 
the  various  taftes  that  hayecprevailed  in  diflScrent 
ages  with  refped  to  gardentng^and  fiilLpreviail  in 
diflferent  countries.  Defpifiog  the  modeft  colour-* 
ing  of  nature;  women ;  of  fiiAion  in  France  datd> 
their  cheeks  with  a  red  powder;  nay,;aaunnattt"* 
ral  fwelUng  in  the  neck,  peculiar  to  the  inhabir* 
tants  of  the  Alps,  is  reliihed  by  ^hat  peopie«  But 
we  oiiglit  not  to  be  di£bouraged  by  fuch  untoward 
inftaiioes,  when  we  find  as  great  variety  in  moral 

opinions: 
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opkieoB :  was  iit  not.  nnopg  fqme  nattont  hdd 
kwfoi  foria  man  to  ieii  bia  childred  focJlaTCSp  to 
'exp6fii  then  in  their  iii£iBcytD^iliiheafti»  and 
to  punifti  them  for  the  crime  ofi, their  patents?. 
WB^  aoy  thing  more  €ommoa  thxn  to  xmxtdct  an 
edetsy  in  cold  blood:?  my.  more>  jdid*  not. law 
6nce  autiiorife  the  abonninable  pradice  of  humaa 
fecriflcet^'hO' left  impious:  than  immofal?  Such 
dbettatioitfi^  f rotni  the  irules  of  morality  proire.  on« 
lyythftttnen,  prigifKilly  favage  and  brutal,  ac- 
quire-not  ^ti^nahty  nor  delicacy  of  tafte  till  they 
be  long  difcipliYied  in  focaety.  To  afcertain  the 
rules  of  morality^  wi  i^ppeal  hot  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  ravages,  but  of  men  in  their  more  per* 
fedftate :  and  we  diake  the  faime  appeal  in  form* 
tog  the  rules  that,  ought  to  gbveia  the  £ne 
arts  :  in  neither  can  we  fafely  rely,  on  a  local  or 
tvahfitory  taffte ;  but  on  what  is  the moft  general* 
and  the  mcft  lading  among  polite  nations. 

In  this  very  manner^  a  ftandord  for . morals  liaa 
been  afcettained  with  a  good  deal:  of  accocaoy^ 
and  is  daily  applied  t>y  able  .judges  with  general 
fatisfadiQU.  TheilapdarAof  taftein  the£ne  arts^ 
is  not  yet  brougbt^tdlfgchiperlediQn;  and^lve 
can  account  for  itsdBower.  progtefs  ;'» the  kuS^  of 
right  and  wrong  in  a&iops  is  vivid  and  diftin^SU* 
becaufe  its  ^objedis  lajre  •  cbady .  diiijtpgutfliablc 
from  each  other ;  whereas  the  fenfeof  rigbt  ^uid 
wrong  in  the  fine  art&is  &int and  waverings  he* 
caufe  its  obje&sr  are  cpmmonly  notXo  clear^dir 

ftiqgulihable 
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ftinguifliable  froiti  each  other,  and  there  appeart 
to  me  a  ftriking  final  caufe  in  thus  difttnguiflrihg 
the  moral  fenfe  from  the  fenfe  of  ifight  ah^wroAJ^ 
in  the  fine  arti.     The  former,  a^  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, and  as  a  law  we  ought  to  obey,  muft  tie 
clear  and  authoritative.     The  latter  is  hot  en- 
titled to  the  fame  privilege,  becaufe  it*  contrU 
butes  to  our  pleafure  and  amnfemcnt  only  :  were 
it  ftrong  and  lively,  it  would  ufurpupon  our 
duty,  and  call  off  the  attention  from  matters  of 
greater  moment :  were  it  clear  and  authorfta- 
tivQ*  it  would-  banifti  all  difference  of  tafte, 
leaving  no  diftindlion  between  a  refined  tafte  and 
one  that  is  not  fo :  which  would  put  an  end  to 
rivalfliip,  and  confequently  to  all  improvement. 
But  to  return  to  our  fubjeA.  However  languid 
and  cloudy  the  common  fenfe  of -mankind  may  bfe 
as  to  the  fine  art6,  it  is  notwithltandin^  the  only 
llandard  in  thefe  as  well  as  in  morals.  True  it  is 
indeed,  that  in  gathering  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankinjl,  more  circumfpeAibn  isrequifite  with 
refped  to  the  fine  arts  than  Wrth  refpeifl  to  mo- 
rals :  upon  the  latter,  any  peirfdn  may  be  con- 
fulted  :  but  In  the  former,  a  wary  choice  is  lie- 
cefTary,  for  to  eolletft  votes  indifferently  woiild 
certairfly  mifleid  iisi     Thofe  who  depend  for 
food  on  bodily  labour;  are  totally  vbid  of  tafte  j 
of  fuch  a  tafte  at  leaft  as  can  be  of  ufe  in  the  fine 
•  arts.     This  cotrfidirdtion  bars  th^  greater  part  of 
man&ihd'^'  and  of  >he  remaining  part,  many  by 
^  corrupted  tafte  are  unqualified  for  voting.  The 

common 
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jpouuDwi  fenfe  of  mankind  maft  then  be  confined 
to  the  few  tl^at  fall  not  under  thefe  exceptions. 
But  as  fuch  feledion  feems  to  throw  matters 
again  into  uncertainty,  we  muft  be  more  eiqpli- 
cil  upon  this  branch  of  our  fubjed. 

Nothing  tends  more  than  vcduptuouinefs  to 
5X)rrupt  the  whole  internal  frame,  and  to  vitiate 
our  tafte,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  in 
morals:  Voluptuoufnefs  never  fails,  in  courfe 
of  time,  to  extinguiih  all  the  fympathetic  aflSsc* 
tions,  and  to  bring  on  a  beaftly  felfiflmefs,  which 
leaves  nothing  of  man  but  thcihape.:  about  ex- 
eluding  fuch  perfons  there  iivill  be  no  dUpute. 
^t  us  next  bring  under  trial,  the  opulent  who 
delight  in  expence :  the  appetite  for  fuperiority 
and  refped,  inflamed  by  riches,  is  vented  upon 
f oilly  furniture,  numerous  attendants,  a  prince- 
ly dwelling,  fumptuous  feafts,,  tytrj  thing  fu- 
^erb  aqd  gorgeous,  to  amaze  and  humble  all 
beholders  :  fimplicity,  elegance,  propriety,  and 
^tilings  natural,  f^i^eet,  or  amiable,  are^  defpifed 
9r  negleded :  for  theie  are  not  appropriated  to 
the  rich,  nor  make  a  figure  in  the  public  eye : 
in  a  word,  nothing  is  reliflied,  but  what  ferves 
to  gratify  pride,  by  an  imaginary  exaltation  of 
the  pofTeflbr  above  thofe  who.  furround  him. 
Such  fentiments  contract  the  heart,  and  make 
every  prineiplegive  way  toielf-lpve:  benevolence 
and  public  fpirit,  with  all  their  refined  ^motions, 
are  little  felt,  and  leis  regarded ;  and  if  ^(e  be 

excluded 
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eluded,  there  can  be  no  place  for  the  fidnt  and 
delicate  emotions  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  exclufion  of  clafles  fo  many  and  nuitierous^ 
reduces  within  a  narrow  compafs  thofe  who  are 
qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts.  Many  cir- 
cumftances  are  neceflary  to  fonh  fuch  a  judge  \ 
There  muft  be  a  good  natural  tafte ;  that  is,  a  tafte 
approaching,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  tafte  above  defcribed  ♦ :  that  tafte  mtfft 
be  improved  by  education, ,  refiedtion,  and  expe- 
rience f :  it  muft  be  prcfcrved  in  vigotir  by  living 
regularly,  by  ufing  the  goods  of  fortune  with  mo- 
deration, 
■  ■'■■■■  I  ■        ■  <      ■  ■  ■■  I    II I 

*  Chap.  3.  Part  2. 

t  That  theft  particulars  are  ufef al,  it  may  be  faid  &e« 
ceflary,  for  acquiring  a  difceming  tafte  in  the  fine  arts, 
will  appear  from  the  followmg  fa£b,  which  ihow  the 
influence  of  experience  finglyl  Thofe  who  live  in  the 
world  and  in  good  company,  are  quiek-figfated  with  rt« 
fptBt  to  every  ith&  or  itregnlaYhy  fti  behavioar :  ^e 
veryitighteft  fiiq^rity  hi  motkm,  in.fpeedi',  dr  in 
dre&,  which  to  a  peafant  would  be  invifible,  efoapes  not 
their  obfervation.  The  nsoft  mihute  idifierencefl  iff  tiie 
human  countenance,  fo  sniiiute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  words,  are  diftinftly  perceived  by  the  plaintft 
perfdh :  while  at  the  Ame  time,  the  generality  have  wry 
little  difcemment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals  to  which 
they  are  lefs  accnfttaied  :  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to 
hare  all  the  fame  face,  tX€tpt  to  Hbtt  fliepherd,  who 
knows  every  imiivflaal  hi  his  il^  alhe  does  his  rela- 

tioiis 
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deratioOy  aad  by  following  the  didates  of  tmpro- 
yed  nature,  which  give  welcome  to  every  rational  - 
pleafure  without  indulging  any  excefs.  This  is 
the  tenor  of  life  which  of  all  contributes  the  mod 
to  re^ement  of  tafte  ;  and  the  fame  tenor  of  life 
contributes  the  moft  to  happinefs  in  general. 

If  there  appear  much  uncertainty  in  a  ftandard 
that  requires  fo  painful  and  intricate  a  feledion, 
we  may  poffibly  be  reconcUed  to  it  by  the  follow- 
ing confide  ration^  That  with  refpe^t  to  the  fine 
arts,  there  is  lefs  difference  of  tafte  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  .  Nature  hath  m^ked  all  her 
works  with  indelible  characters  of  high  or  low, 
plain  or  elegant,  ftrong  or  weak  :  thefe,  if  at  all 
perceived,  are  feldom  mifapprehended ;  and  the 
fame  marks  are  equally  perceptible  in  works  of 

art. 

lions  aud.  neighbouirs*  The  very  ^palace  in  Athens 
were  -critics  in  l^tigjOjEige,  in  proniinci|ition,  vad  even  in 

:  cloqoeiice,  bamt^gnes  ..being  thcirt  daily  entertaiomeat. 

.  In -Rome,  at.prefe|it«,tbe  moil  iUitje/;^.te  ihopkeeper  is  a 
bctteir  judge  of,A^)ies'aado£  pifturef,  tjban  perfons  of  re- 
Q|ie4  edttcation.in  Londpn.  Thefe  fa&s  afford  convin- 
cing evidence*  that  a  difceming  tafte  depends  ftill  more 
oa  ejcperiei^e  than  on  natureu     But  thefe  fa&s  merit 

.peculiar  regard  {or  another  reafon^^^.ti^at  they  open  to  us 

.  a  fure  method  Qfiffi  proving  ourt^o  in  ^  fine  arts  ^ 
whichi  with  thpfe  ivho  have  leifusefor  jnaprovemeocs, 
ought  to  be  a  powefi^l  juUGLE^me^rtto  pul^ivate-a.tafte  in 
tbele.arts :  ao'OGcu|>a|ioi^.that  cMJiftjpt  fail  to  embelliih 
tbeir  manners,  and  to  fweeten  fociety. 
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art.  A  defefttte.  tafte is i^onniUiB ;  aadit^burt? 
^none  but  the  pQflbSbr^i.becaisfe.itcarmes  n<>suj^ 
thoxit7  to  iixkpofe  opon  o<htf8.  I  know  not  if 
there  be  fuc&'a  thing  -aa  a  tafie  i^turally  had  or 
vrong ;  a  fafte  for  example^  that  prefiers^  a .  gi)(K 
Telling  plea  Aire  before  one  that  id  higjk  wd  .elet 
ganL:  grdvellipgpleafures  are  Mver  pf^ferved; 
thiey  are  oidy  iqade  welcome  hy  tbo£ei  who  kiipw 
DO  better*  I  •  Bifierenocs  abobt  objeds  of  .ta0ie,  it 
is  true,  are  endlefs ;  butthey-g^n^aUj  ocMcetQ 
trifles,  or  poffibly  matters  of  equal  rank,  where 
preference  may  be  given  either  way  with  impu- 
nity :  if,  on  any  occaiion,  perfons  differ  where 
they  ought  not,  a  depraved  tafte  will  readily  be 
difcovered  on  one  or  other  fide,  occafioned  by 
imitation,  cuftom,  or  corrupted  manners,  fuch  as 
are  defcribed  abote.  And  confidering  that  every 
individual  partakes  of  a  common  nature,  what  is 
there  that  ihould  occafion  any  wide  difference  in 
tafte  or  fentiment  ?  By  the  principles  that  confti- 
tote  the  fenfative  part  of  our  nature,  a  wonderful 
uniformity  is  preferved  in  the  emotions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  different  races  of  men ;  the  fame  ob- 
jeft  making  upon  every  perfon  the  fame  impref- 
fion,  the  fame  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  There 
have  been,  as  .above  obferved,  aberrations  from 
thefe  principles ;  but  foon  or  late  they  prevail, 
and  reftore  the  wanderer  to  the  right  tra£t. 

I  know  but  of  one  other  means  for  afcertaining 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind ;  which  I  mention, 

not 
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not  in  ddpair,  but  in  great  coofidenee  of  fuccds. 
At  the  tafte  of  every  individual  ought  to  be  go- 
verned  by  the  principleB  above  mentioned^  an  ap- 
peal to  thefe  principlei  muft  neceiBuriiy  be  deci- 
five  of  every  oontroverfy  that  can  arife  uponirat- 
ten  of  tafte.  In  general  tretj  doubt  with  rela- 
tion to  the  common  fenfe  of  man,  or  ftandard  of 
tafte,  may  be  cleared  by  the  fame  a^wal ;  and  to 
unfold  thefe  principles  is  the  declared  porpofe  of 
the  prefept  undertaking. 


APPEN- 
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APPENDIX. 

TERMS   DEFINED    OR   EXPLAINED. 

1. 1.^ VERY  thing  we  perceive  or  are  confcioua 
XIj  ofy  whether  a  being  or  a  quality,  a  paf* 
fion  or  an  adtion^  is  with  vtfptSt  to  the  percipient 
termed  an  objeSl.  Some  objedts  appear  to  be  in* 
ternal,  or  within  the  mind  ;^paffion,  for  example^ 
thinking,  volition  :  Some  external ;  fuch  as  every 
objedl  of  fight,  of  hearing,  of  fVnell,  of  touch,  of 
tafle. 

2.  That  ad  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to 
me  an  external  objed,  is  tcrmtd perception.  That 
ad  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to  me  dn 
internal  objed,  is  termed  confcioufnefs.  The 
power  or  faculty  from  which  confciou(nefs  pro- 
ceeds, is  termed  an  internal  fenfe.  The  power 
or  faculty  from  which  perception  proceeds,  is 
termed  an  external  fenfe*  This  diflindion  refers 
to  the  objeds  of  our  knowledge  ;  for  the  fenfes, 
whether  external  or  internal,  are  all  of  them  . 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind*. 

3.  But 

*  I  have  complied  with  all  who  have  gone  before  xne 
In  defcribing  the  fienfes  internal  and  external  to  be 
powers  or  faculties ;  and  y^t,  after  much  attention,  I 
have  not  difcovered  any  thing  a&ive  in  their  operations 
to  entitle  them  to  that  charader.  The  following  chain 
of  thought  has  led  me  to  heiitate.  One  being  operates 
on  another :  the  firft  is  adive,  the  other  paifi ve.     If  the 

firll 
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3.  But  as  felf  is  an  objed  that  cannot  be  termed 
either  external  or  internal,  the  faculty  by  which  1 
have  knowledge  of  myfelf,  is  a  fenfe  that  canDOt 
properly  be  termed  either  internal  or  external. 

4,'  By  the  eye  we  perceive  figure,  colour,  mo- 
tion, &c. :  by  the  ear  we  perceive  the  different 
qualities  of  found,  high,  low,  loud,  foft:  by  toucb 
we  perceive  rough,  fmooth,  hot,  cold,  &c. :  by 
tafte  we  perceive  fwett,  four,  bitter,  &c. :  by 
fmell  we  perceive  fragrant,  fetid,  &c.  Thefc 
qualities  partake  the  common  nature  of  all  qua- 
lities, that  they  are  not  capable  of  an  indepen- 
dent exigence,  but  muft  belong  to  fome  being 
of  which  they  are  properties  or  attributes.     A 

being 

firft  ad.  It  mult  have  a  power  to  aft :  if  an  effeA  be  pro* 
dBced  on  the  other,  it  muft  have  a  capacity  to  have  that 
efied  produced  upon  it.  Fire  melts  wax,  er^o  fire  has  a 
power  to  produce  that  eiEed  1  and  wax  muft  be  capable^ 
to  have  that  effeft  produced  in  it.  Now  as  to  the  fenfes^ 
.A  tree  in  flourilh  makes  an  impreffion  on  me,  and  by 
that  means  I  fee  the  tree.  But  in  this  operation  I  do- 
not  find  that  the  mind  is  aflive  ;  feeing  the  tree  is  only 
an  effeft  produced  on  it  by  intervention  of  the  rays  of 
light.  What  feems  to  have  led  us  into  an  error  is  the 
word /eein^j  which,  under  the  form  of  an  adive  verb,- 
has  a:  paffive  fignrficaition.  I  feci  is  a  fimilar  exanqtk ; 
for  to  feel  is  certainly  not  to  aft,  but  the  effeA  of  being 
aded  upon  :  the  feeling  pleafure  is  the  eiFefi  produced 
in  my  mind  when  a  beautiful  objeft  is  prefented*  Per- 
ception accordingly  is  not  an  adion,  but  an  effeft  pro- 
duced in  the  mind.  Senfation  is  another  effeA:  it  is 
the  pleafure  I  feel  upon  perceiving  what  is  agreeable^ 
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being  with  refpedt  to  its  properties  or  attributes 
is  termed  a  fubjedtj  ox  fubjlratum.  Every  fub- 
ftratum  of  vifible  qualities,  is  termed  Jubjlance  / 
and  of  tangible  qualities,  body. 

5.  Subftance  and  found  are  perceived  as  exift- 
ing  at  a  diftance  from  the  organ ;  often  at  a  con* 
fiderable diftance.  Butfmell,  touch, and  tafte,  are 
perceived  as  exifting  at  the  organ  of  fen(e. 

6.  The  objeAs  of  external  fenfe  are  various. 
Subftances  are  perceived  by  the  eye ;  bodies  by 
the  touch.  Sounds,  taftes,  and  fmells,  pafling 
eommonly  under  the  name  of  fecondary  quali- 
ties, require  more  explanation  than  there  is 
room  for  here.  All  the  objedsof  internal  fenfe 
are  attributes :  ivitnefs  deliberation,  reafoning, 
refolution,  willing,  confenting,  which  are  inter* 
nal  adlions.  Paflions  and  emotions,  which  are 
internal  agitations,  are  alfo  attributes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  I  am  confcious  of  being  ac- 
tive ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  confcious 
of  being  paffive. 

7.  Again,  we  are  confcious  of  internal  adiion 
as  in  the  head  ;  of  paffions  and  emotions  as  in 
the  heart. 

8.  Many  actions  may  be  exerted  internally, 
and  many  efiefts  produced,  of  which  we  are  un- 
confcious :  when  we  inveftigate  the  ultimate 
caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other 
internal  motions  upon  which  life  depends,  it  is 
the  moft  probable  opinion  that  fome  internal 
power  is  the  caufe ,  and  if  fo,  we  are  uncon^* 

K  k  a  fcious 
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fctoiis  of  the  operations  of  that  power.  But  con- 
fcipufheis  being  implied  in  the  very  meaning  of 
deliberating,  reafoniog,  refblving,  willing,  con- 
fenting,  fuch  operations,  cannot  efcape  our  know^ 
ledge.  The  fanie  is  the  cafe  of  paffioas  and  emo- 
tions i  for  no  internal  agitation  is  denominated  a 
paflion  or  emotion,  but  what  we  are  confcioosof. 
p.  The  mind. is  not  always  the  fame :  by  turns 
it  is  cheerful,  melancholy,  calm,  peeviih,  &c. 
Thefe  differences  may  not  improperly  be  deno- 
minated tones. 

10.  Perception  and  fenfation  are  commonly 
reckoned  fynonymous  terms,  fignifying  that  in« 
ternal  ad  by  which  external  objedls  are  made 
known  to  us.   But  they  ought  to  be  diftinguibed. 
Perceiving  is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  feeiog, 
tailing,  toucbingi  fmelling;  and  therefore/^r^r/- 
tion  fignifies  every  internal  ad  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  external  objeds  :  thus  we 
are  faid  to  perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain 
colour,  found,  tafte,  fmell,  &c.  S^nfation  proper- 
ly fignifies  that  internal  ad  by  which  we  are 
made  confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain  felt  at  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe :  thus  we  have  a  fenfation  of  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  warmth,  from  a  fragrant 
fmell,  from  a  fweet  tafte ;  and  of  the  pain  arifiog 
from  a  wound,  from  a  fetid  fmell,  from  a  disa- 
greeable taile.     In  perception,  my  attention  is 
direded  to  the  external  objed  :  in  fenfation,  it 
is  direded  to  the  pleafure  or  pain  I  feel. 

The 
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The  terms  perception  and  fenfation  are  Ibme-' 
limes  employed  to  fignify  the  obje<9:8  of  perqcp- 
tion  and  lenfation.  Perception  in  that  fenfe  bv 
general  term  for  every  external  i  thing  we  per-^' 
ceive ;  and  fenfation  a  gcnfcral  term  for  every 
pleafure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fenfe. 

11.  Conception  is  different  from  perception; 
The  .latter  indudesi  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
its  objed  V  the  former:  does  not ;  for  I  cad  con-^ 
ceive  the  moft  extravagant  ;flories  told  in  a  M-' 
mance,  without  having. amy  oonvi€lion  of  fiieir 
reality.  Conception  differs  alfo  from  ims^gina*' 
tion.  By  the  power  of  fancy  I  can  imagine  ^ 
golden  mountain,  or  arr  ebony  ihi]^  with  fails 
and  ropes  of  filk.  •  When  I  ddfcribe  a  j)idupe  of 
that  kind  to  another,  the  idea  he  fotms  of  it  i^ 
termed  a  conctption.  Imaginatioti  is  adive,  con« 
ception  is'  pafllve. : 

12.  Feeling,  beiide  denoting  one  of  the  exter- 
nal fenfes,  is  a  general  term,  fignifying  that  in- 
ternal a6t  by  which  we  are  made  confcious  of 
our  pleafures  and  our  pains ;  for  it  is  not  limits 
ed,  as  fenfation  is,  to  any  one  fort.  ^  Thus,  feel- 
ing  being  the  genus  of  which  fenfation  is  a 
fpecies,  their  meaning  is  the  fame  when  applied 
to  pleafure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fenfe  t 
and  accordingly  we  fay  indifferently,   "  I  feel 

pleafure  from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold,"  or, 
I  have  a  fenfation  of  pleafure  from  lieat,  and 
"  of  paiji  from  cold."    Bat  the  meaning  of  feel- 

'   Kkj  ing. 
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ing,  as  is  faid,  is  much  more  extenfive:  It  is 
proper  ta  fay,  I  feel  pleafure  in  a  fomptuous 
%iilding9  in  love^  in  friendfhip ;  and  pain  ia 
lofing  a  child,  in  revenge,  in  envy  i  fenfation  i% 
not  properly  applied  to  any  of  thefe. 

The  terra  feeling  is  frequently  ufed  in  a  lefs 
proper  fenfe,  to  fignify  what  we  feel  or  are  con- 
fcious  of;  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  a  general  term 
for  all  our  paflions  and  emotions,  and  for  all  our 
other  pleafures  and  pains. 

13.  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  ob- 
je&,  till  an  inapreflion  is  made  iipon  our  b^idy,  is 
prohablc  from  reafon,  and  is  afcertainedby  ex- 
perience. '  But  it  is  not  neceflary  that  we  be 
made  feniible  of  the  impreffion :  in  touching,  ia 
tailing,  and  in  finelling,  we  are  fcniible  of  the 
impreflion  ;  but  not  in  feeing  and  hearing.  We 
know  indeed  from  experiments,  that  before  we 
perceive  a  vifible  objed^  its  ittiage  is  fpread  up- 
on the  retina  tunica  ;  and  that  before  we  per- 
ceive a  found,  an  impreflion  is  made  upon  the 
drum*  of  the  ear  :  but  we  are  not  confcious  ^i- 
ther  of  the  organic  image  or  of  the  organic  im- 
preflion; rior  arc  we  confcious  of  any  other  ope- 
ration preparatory  to  the  ad  of  perception  :  all 
we  can  fay,  is,  that  we  fee  that  river,  or  hear 

^hat  trumpet  *• 

14.  Objeds 
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*  Yet  a  fingular  opinion  that  iinpreifion9»are  the  only 
pbjeAs  of  perception,  has  been  efponfed  by  fome  philo- 
fophers  of  no  mean  rank^  not  attending  to  the  foregoing 

jpeculiarif J 
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14.  Objcds  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to 
the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory.  When  I 
rccal  an  object  of  fight  in  that  manner,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  original 
furvey,  only  lefe  diflinft.  For  example,  having  . 
feen  yefterday  a  fpreading  oak  growing  on  the 
brink  of  a  river,  I  endeavour  to  recal  thefe  ob- 
je<5%s  to  my  mind.  How  is  this  operation  per- 
formed ?  Do  I  endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind  a 
pifture  of  them  or  reprefentativ^  image  ?  Not 
fo.  I  tranfport  myfelf  ideally  to  the  place  where 
1  faw  the  tree  and  river  yefterday  ;  upon  which  ^ 
I  have  a  perception  of  thefe  objeds,  fimilar  in 
all  refpe£ls  to  the  perception  I  had  when  I  view- 
ed them  with  my  eyes,  only  lefs  diftinft.  And 
in  this  recolledion,  I  am  not  confcious  of  a  pic« 
ture  or  reprefentative  image,  more  than  in  the 
original  furvey  ;  the  perception  is  of  the  tree 
and  river  themfelves,  as  at  firft.  I  confirm  this 
by  another  experiment.  After  attentively  fur- 
veying  a  fine  ftatue,  I  clofe  my  eyes.  Wh^t 
follows?    The  fame  objeft  continues,  without 

K  k  4  any 

peculiarity  in  the  fenfes  of  feeing  and  hearing,  that  we 
perceive  objcds  without  being  confcious  of  an  organic 
impreiSon,  or  of  any  impreffion.  See  the  Treatife  up- 
on Human  Nature ;  where  we  find  the  following  paf- 
fage,  book  i.  p.'4.  fed.  a»  **  Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  not 
^*  our  body  we  perceive  when  we  regard  our  limbs  and 
**  members  ;  fo  that  the  afcribing  a  real  and  corporeal 
**  exigence  to  thefe  impreflions,  or  to  their  objefts,  is  aa 

**  fi^  of  the  mind  as  dii&cult  to  explain,"  &c» 
i 
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any  difference  bat  that  it  is  lefs  diftin&  than  for- 
merly ^.  This  indiftinA  fecondary  percq>tion 
of  an  objedy  is  termed  an  idea^    And  therefore 

the 


•  This  ezperimenty  which  every  one  may  reiterate  till 
entire  fatisfadion  be  obtained^  is  of  greater  importance 
than  at  firft  view  may  appear;  for  it  ftrikes  at  the  root 
of  a  celebrated  do&rine»  which  for  more  than  two  tboa* 
land  years  has  mifled  many  phiJofophcrs.   This  dodrine 
as  delivered  by  Arifiotle  is  in  fubftance,  "  That  of  every 
*^  obje^.of  thought  there  muil  be  in  the  mind  fome  form, 
**  phantafm^  or  fpecies  -,  that  things  fenfible  are  percei- 
''  ved  and  remembered  by  means  of  ftnfible  phantafms, 
**  and  things  intelligible  by  intelligible  phantafms  ;  and 
^^  that  thefe  phantafms  have  the  form  of  the  objcd  with- 
^^  out  the  matter,  as  the  impreflion  of  a  feal  upon  wax 
"  has  the  form  of  a  feal  without  its  matter/'     The  fol- 
lowers of  Ariftotle  add,  ♦*  That  the  fenfible  and  intel- 
*'  ligible  forms  of  things,  are  fent  forth  from  the  thipgs 
''  themielves,  and  make  impref&ons  upon  the  pa/Eve  ia« 
"  telled,  which  impreflions  are  perceived  by  the  a&ive 
**  intelleft."      This  notion  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  Epicurus,  which  is,  ^'  That  all  things  fend  forth  con- 
*^  flantly  and  in  every  diredion,  flender  gholb,  or  films 
'^  of  themfelves,  {tenuia  Jtmuiacroj  as  ezpreiTed  by  his 
*^  commentator  Lucretius)  ;    which  ftriking  upon  the 
^'  mind,  are  the  means  of  perception,  dreaming,*'  &c, 
Des  Cartes,  bent  to.  oppofe  Arifiotle,  rejeds  the  doc- 
trine of  fenfible  and  intelligible  phantafms ;  maintain- 
ing however  (he  fame  dodrine  in  effed,  namely.  That 
we  ptrceive  nothing  external  but  by  means  of  fome 
image  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind :    and  thefe 
images  he  terms  ideas*      According  to  thefe  philo- 
Ibphers,  we  perceive  pothing  inun^diately  but  phan* 

tafms 
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the  preci£e  and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea  in 
contradiftindton  to  an  original  perception,  is, 
**  That  perception  of  a  real  objedl  which  is  raifed 

"  in 

tafins  or  ideas  ;  and  from  thefe  we  infer ,  bj  reafoning, 
the  exiftence  of  external  objeds.  Locke,  adopting  this 
dodrine,  employs  almoft  the  whole  of  his  book  about 
ideas.  He  holds,  that  we  cannot  perceive,  remember, 
nor  imagine,  any  thing,  but  bj  having  an  idea  or 
image  of  it  in  the  xx^ind.  He  agrees  with  Des  Cartes, 
that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  things  external, 
but  what  we  acquire  by  reafoning  upon  their  ideas  or 
images  in  the  mind ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  we 
are  confcious  of  thefe  ideas  or  images,  and  of  nothing 
elfe.  Thofe  who  talk  the  moft  intelligibly  explain 
the  dodrine  thus  :  When  I  fee  in  a  mirror  a  mai^  (land- 
ing behind  me,  the  immediate  objed  of  my  fight  is  his 
image,  without  which  I  could  not  fee  him :  in  lik6 
manner,  when  I  fee  a  tret  or  a  houfe,  there  muft  be  an 
image  of  thefe  objeds  in  my  brain  or  4n  my  miad ; 
which  image  is  the  immediate  objeft  of  my  percep- 
tion \  and  by  mteans  of  that  image  I  perceive  the  ex- 
ternal objed. 

One  would  not  readily  fufped  any  harm  is  this  ideal 
fyftem,  other  than  the  leading  us  into  a  labyrinth  of 
metaphyfical  errors,  in  order  to  account  for  our  know- 
ledge of  external  objeds,  which  is  more  truly  and  more 
fimply  accounted  for  by  dired  perception.  And  yet 
feme  late  writers  have  been  able  to  extraft  from  it 
death  and  deftru&ion  to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all 
down  to  a  mere  chaos  of  ideas.  Dr  Berkeley,  upon 
anthority  of  the  philofophers  named^  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  we  cannot  perceive  any  objed  but  what  is  in 

the 
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*^  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory.^  Every 
thing  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  whether  inter- 
nal 


"•^ 


die  mind,  difcovered^  that  the  reafoning  employed  by 
JDes  Cartes  and  Locke  to  infer  the  eziftence  of  exter- 
nal objefis,  is  incoiiclufive ;  and  upon  that  difcovery 
ventured,  againft  common  fenfe,  to  annihilate  totally 
the  material  worl(i.  And  a  later  writer,  difcovering 
that  Berkeley's  arguments  might  jvith  equal  fucceis  be 
l^pplied  againft  immaterial  beings,  veatnres  ftill  more 
'  boldly  to  rejeft  by  the  lump  the  immaterial  world  as 
well  as  the  material ;  leaving  nothing  in  nature  but 
images  or  ideas  floating  in  vaeuo^  wiihout  affording 
them  a  fiogle  mind  for  ihelter  or  fupport. 

When  fuch  wild  and  extravagant  coofequences  can 

he  drawn  from  the  ideal  fyftem,  it  might  have  been 

Mpefted,  that  no  man  who  is  not  crazy  would  have 

Tcntured  to  ered  fueh  a  fuperftmfture,  till  he  ihould 

iirft  be  certain  b'^yond  all  doubt  of  a  folid  foundation. 

And  yet  upon  inquiry,  we  find  the  foundation  of  this 

terrible  doArine  to  be  no  better  than  a  fhallow  meta- 

phyfical  argument)  namely^  **  That  no  being  can  aft 

**  but  where  it  is ;  and,  confequently,  that  it  cannot 

<«  aft  upon  any  fubjeft  at  a  diftance*"    This  argument 

pofiefles  indeed  one  eminent  advantage,  that  its  obicu- 

I  rity,  like  that  of  an  oracle,  is  apt  to  impofe  upoa  die 

^  reader,  who  is  willing  to  confider  it  as  a  demooftration, 

•  becaufe  he  does  not  clearly  fee  die  fallacy.     The  bed 

.  '  way  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to  draw  it  out  of  its  ob- 

r  fcurity,  and  to  ftate  it  in  a  clear  light,  as  follows. 

:  **  No  fttbjeft  can  be  perceived  unlefs  it  aft  upon  the 

.  **  mind,  but  no  diftant  fubjeft  can  aft  upon  the  mind, 

<*  becaufe  no  being  can  aft  but  where  it  is :  and,  there- 

t   <<  fore,  the  immediate  objeft  of  perception  muft  be 

**  fomething 
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Bal  oc  external,  pafitons,  emotions,  tbinking,  re- 
folving,  willing,  beat,  cold,  &c.  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal 

^*  fomething  united  to  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  aA 
^  upon  it."  Here  tne  argument  i$  completed  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of 
phantafms  or  ideas  united  to  the  mind,  as  the  only  ob- 
jeds  of  perception.  It  is  fingularl j  unluckj,  that  this 
argmnent  concludes  diredly  againft  the  very  fjftem  of 
which  it  is  the  only  foundation ;  for  how  can  phantafms 
or  ideas  |>e  raifed  in  the  mind  by  things  at  a  diftance, 
if  things  at  %  diftance  cannot  a£^  upon  the  mind  ?  I  fay 
more,  that  it  alTumes  a  proportion  as  true,  without 
evidence;  namely^  That  no  diflant  fubjed  can  a6b  upon 
the  mind.  This  propofition  undoubtedly  requires  evi- 
dence, for  it  i^  not  intuitively  certain.  And,  there- 
fore, till  the  propofition  be  demonftrated,  every  man 
withojnt  fcruple  may  rely  upon  the  convidion  of  his 
fenfes,  that  he  hears  and  fees  things  at  a  diftance. 

But  I  venture  a  bolder  ftep,  which  is,  to  fliow  that 
the  propofition  is  falfe.  Admitting  that  no  being  can 
aA  but  where  it  is,  is  there  any  thing  more  fimple  or 
more  common,  than  the  aAing  upon  fubjeAs  at  a  dif- 
tance by  intermediate  means  ?  This  holds  in  fad  with 
refpeft  both  to  feeing  and  hearing.  When  I  fee  a  tree, 
for  example,  rays  of  light  are  refleded  from  die  tree  to 
my  eye,  forming  a  pifture  upon  the  retina  tunica  ,-  but 
the  objeA  perceived  is  the  tree  itlelf,  not  the  rays  of 
light,  nor  the  pidhire.  In  this  manner  diftant  objeds 
are  perceived,  without  any  a£tion  of  the  objeft  upos 
the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  upon  the  objefi,  Hearing  it 
in  a  fimilar  cafe  :  the  air,  put  in  motion  by  thunder^ 
makes  an  impreiEon  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  but 
this  impreffion  is  not  what  I  hear,  it  is  the  thnndeir, 
ftfclf  by  means  of  that  impreilion* 

When 
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ternal  objeAs,  may  be  recalled  as  aboTfc,  hy  tbe 

power  of  neoAory  *» 

15.  External 

With  refped  ttf  Tifion  in  particular,  we  are  profomid- 
]j  igncrant  b  j  what  means  and  in  what  manner  the  pic- 
tnre  on  the  retina  inhica  contributes  to  produce  a  fight 
of  the  objeft.  One  thing  onljr  is  clear,  that  as  we  have 
BO  Icnowledge  of  that  pi£lure,  it  is  as  natural  to  con- 
ceive that  it  ihould  be  made  the  inftrument  of  difco- 
Tering  the  external  objeft,  and  not  itfelf,  as  of  difco- 
Tering  itfelf  only,  and  not  the  external  objed. 
*  Upon  the  chimerical  confequences  drawn  from  the 
ideal  fjftem,  I  fiiall  make  but  a  fingle  refledion.  Na. 
tore  determines  us  neceflarily  to  relj  on  the  veracity 
of  our  fenfes ;  and  upon  their  evidence  the  exiftence  of 
external  objefts  is  to  us  a  matter  of  intuitive  know- 
ledge and  abfolute  certainty.  Vain  therefore  is  the 
attempt  of  Dr  Berkelej  and  of  his  followers,  to  deceive 
ks,  by  a  metaphjfical  fubtilty,  into  a  dilbelief  of  what 
we  cannot  entertain  even  the  (lightefl  doubt. 

*  From  this  definition  of  an  idea,  the  following  pro- 
pofition  muft  be  evident.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  innate  idea.  If  the  original  perception  of 
SB  objed  be  not  innate^  which  is  obvious  *,  it  is  not  lefs 
<>bvious,  that  the  idea  or  fecondarjr  perception  of  that 
cbjed  cannot  be  innate.  And  yet,  to  prove  this  felf* 
evident  propoiition,  Locke  has  beftowed  a  whole  book 
^f  his  Treatife  upon  Human  Underftanding,  So  necef- 
'  Jifiry  it  is  to  give  accurate  definitions,  add  fo  preventive 
of  difpute  are  definition^  when  accurate.  Dr  Berkeley 
bas  taken  great  pains  to  prove  another  propofition 
equally  evident.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
general  idea  :  all  our  original  perceptions  are  of  parti- 
cular objeds,  and  our  Secondary  perceptions  or  idea^ 
muft  be  equally  fo. 
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15.  £xf6rtial  ob}eAs  are  diMnguifliable  \nt6 
iimple  and  complex.  Certain  founds  are  fb 
fimple  as  not  to  be  t efoivabk  into  parts ;  and  fo 
are  certain  taftes  and  fmells.  Objects  of  tcoch 
are  for  tbe  mod  part  complex:  they  arc  not 
oidy  hard  or  foft,  but  alfo  fmooth  or  rough;  hot 
or*  cold.  Of  all  external  objeds,  vifible  obgedh 
are  commonly  the  moft  complex :  a  tree  is  com^ 
pqfed  of  a  trunk,  branches,  lea^^es :  it  has  colour, 
figure,  flze.  But  as  an  a€tion  is  not  refolvable 
into  parts,  a  perception,  being  an  adi  of  fenfe,  is 
always  fimple.  The  colour,  figure,  umbrage  of 
a  fpreading  oak,  raife  not  different  perceptions : 
the  perception  is  one,  that  of  a  tree,  coloured, 
figured,  &c,  A  quality  is  never  perceived  fc* 
parately  from  the  fubjeft ;  nor  a  part  from  the 
whole.  There  is  a  mental  power  of  abftradfon^ 
of  whkh  afterward  ;  but  the  eye  never  ab^ 
ftrads,  nor  any  other  external*  fenfc. 

16.  Many  particulars  beiide  thofe  mentioned 
enter  into  the  perception  of  vifible  objeAs,  mo- 
tion, rcfl,  place,  fpace,  time,  number,  &c.  Thefe^ 
all  of  them,  denote  fimple  ideas,  and  for  that 
reafon  admit  not  of  a  definition.  All  that  can 
be  done,  is  to  point  out  how  they  are  acquired^ 
The  ideas  of  motion  and  of  reft,  are  familiaif 
even  to  a  child,  from  feeing  its  nurfe  fomettihes 
walking,  fometimes  fitting:  the  former  it  is 
taught  to  call  motion;  the  latter,  re/l.  Phcc 
enters  into  every  perception  of  a  vifible  objefl: : 

the 
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the  oh}t&  is  perceived  to  ex^  and  to  exift  fome* 
where,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  and 
where  it  exifts  is  termed  place.  Aik  a  child 
where  its  mother  is,  or  in  what  plaise :  it  will 
anf wftr  readily,  ihe  is  in  the  garden.  Space  is 
connected  with  fixe  or  hulk :  every  piece  of  mat* 
ter  occupies  room  or  Jj^ac^  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk*  A  child  perceives  that  when  its  little  box 
is  filled  with  playthings,  there  is  no  rocnn  or 
fpace  for  more.  Space  is  alfo  applied  to  fignify 
the  diftance  of  vifible  objeAs  fpom  each  other  ; 
and  fuch  fpace  accordingly  can  be  meafured« 
Dinner  comes  after  breakfaft,  and  fupper  after 
dinner :  a  child  perceives  an  interval  and  that 
interval  it  learns  to  call  iime.  A  child  fomefimes 
is  alone  with  its  nurfe :  its  mother  is  fometimes 
in  the  room ;  and  fometimes  alfo  its  brothers  and 
fifters.  It  perceives  a  difference  between  manj 
and  few ;  and  that  difference  it  is  taught  to  call 
number. 

17.  The  primary  perception  of  a  vifible  obje^ 
is  more  complete,  lively  and  diftind,  than  that 
of  any  other  objed.  And  for  that  reafon»  an  idea 
or  fecondary  perception  of  a  vifible  objed,  is  alfo 
more  complete,  lively,  and  diftind,  than  that  of 
Bny  other  objed.  A  fine  paflage  in  mufic,  may 
for  a  moment,  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with  to- 
lerable accuracy  ;  but,  after  the  (horteft  interval, 
it  becomes  no  lefs  obfcure  than  the  ideas  of  the 
other  objedts  mentioned. 

18.  As 
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l8.  As  Ike  range  of  an  indiyidiial  is  commonly 
within  a  narrow  fpace,  it  rarely  happens,  thait 
every  thing  necefiary  to  be  known  comes  under 
our  own  perceptions.  Language  is  an  admirable 
cfontrivance  for  fupplying  that  deficiency  ;  for  by 
language  every  man's  perceptions  may^be  coov 
niuntcated  to  all :  and  the  fame  may  be  done  by 
painting  and  other  imitative  arts.  The  facility  of 
ctommunication  depends  en  the  livelinefs  df  the 
ideas;  efpecially  in  language,  which  hitherto  has 
not  arrived  at  greater  perfedion  than  to  exprefs 
clear  ideas:  hence  it  is,  that  poets  and  orators,  who 
are  extremely  fuccefsful  in  defcribing  objeds  of 
flght,find  objeds  of  the  other  fenfes  too  faint  and 
ob&ure  for  language.  An  idea  thus  acquired  of 
an  objeA  at  fecond  hand,  ought  to  be  diftinguifh^ 
ed  from  an  idea  of  memory,  though  their  re* 
femblance  has  occafioned  the  fame  term  idea  to 
be  applied  to  both ;  which  is  to  be  regretted,  be** 
cauife  ambiguity  in  the  fignification  of  words  is  a 
great  obftrudion  to  accuracy  of  conception.  Thus 
Nature  hath  furnifhed  the  means  of  multiplying 
ideas  without  end,  and  of  providing  every  indi- 
vidual with  a  fufllicient  ftock  to  anfwer,  not  only 
the  neceffities,  but  even  the  elegancies  of  life. 

19.  Further,  man  is  endued  with  a  fort  of  crea*  * 
tive  power:  h&can  fabricate  images  of  things  that 
have  no  exiflence.     The  materials  employed  in 
this  operation,  are  ideas  of  fight,  which  he  can 
lake  to  pieces  and  combine  into  new  forms  at 

pleafure : 
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pleafiire :  their  complexity  and  vivacity  make 
them  fit  materials:  Bat  a  man  hath  no  fuch 
power  over  any  of  hia  other  ideas,  whether  of  the 
external  or  intemsd  feofes :  he  cannot,  after  the 
utmoft  eflfort,  combine  thefe  into  new  forms,  be- 
ing too  obfcure  for  that  operation.  An  image 
thus  fabricated  cannot  be  called  a  fecondary  per- 
ception, not  being  derived  from  an  original  per- 
ception :  the  poverty  of  language,  however,  as  in 
the  cafe  immediately  above  mentioned,  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  fame  term  idea  to  be  applied  to  all. 
This  Angular  pawer  of  fabricating  images  with- 
out any  foundation  in  reality,  is  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  imagination. 

ao.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed  ' 
in  reafoning  and  refled;ing,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  their  nature  and  differences  be  underftood* 
It  appears  now,  that  ideas  may  be  diftinguilhed 
into  three  kinds:  firft,  Ideas  derived  from  original 
perceptions,  properly  termed  ideas  of  memory  ; 
fecond,  Ideas  communicated  by  language  or  other 
figns ;  and,  third.  Ideas  of  imagination.  Thefe 
ideas  differ  from  each  other  in  many  refpeds;  but 
chiefly  in  refped  of  their  proceeding  from  diffe- 
rent caufes :  The  firft  kind  is  derived  from  real 
exiftences  that  have  been  objei^s  of  our  fenfes : 
language  is  the  caufe  of  the  fecond,  or  any  other 
fign  that  has  the  fkme  power  with  language : 
and  a  man's  imagination  is  to  himfelf  the  caafe 
of  the  third.    It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  add,  that 

an 
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an.  idea,  origsaally  of  imaginatioot  being  convey- 
ed to  others  by  language  or  any  other  vehtdey 
becomes  in  their  mind  an  idea  of  the  fecond 
kind ;  and  again,  that  an  idea  of  this  kind^  being 
afterward  recalled  to  the  mind,  becomes  in  that 
circumftance  an  idea  of  memory. 

21.  We  are  not  fo  conftituted  as  to  perceive 
objeds  with  indi&rence  :  thefe,  with  very  few 
exceptioos^appear  agreeable  or  difagreeable;  and 
at  the  fame  time  raife  in  us  pleaiant  or  painful) 
emotions.    With  refped  to  external  objects  in 
particular,  we  diftioguilh  thofe  which  produce 
organic  impreffions,  from  thpfe  which  affed  us 
from  a  diftance.    When  we  touch  a  foft  and 
fmooth  body,  we  have  a  pleafant  feeling  as  at  the 
place  of  contadl ;  which  feeling  we  diftinguiih 
not,  at  leaft  not  accurately,  from  the  agreeable* 
nefs  of  the  body  itfelf ;  and  the  fame  holds  in  ge- 
neral with  regard  to  all  organic  impreilions.    It 
is  otherwife  in  hearing  and  feeing:  a  found  is  per- 
ceived as  in  itfelf  agreeable,  and  raifes  in  the 
hearer  a  pleafant  emotion  :  an  objeA  of  fight  ap- 
p^rs  in  itfelf  agreeable,  and  raifes  in  the  fpec- 
tator  a  pleafant  emotion.     Thefe  are  accurate • 
ly  diftinguilhed  :  the  pleafant  emotion  is  felt  as 
within  the  mind  ;  the  agreeablcnefs  of  the  ob- 
je&  is  placed  upon  the  objed,  and  is  perceived  as 
one  of  its  qualities  or  properties.   The  agreeable 
appearance  of  an  objed  of  fight  is  termed  beau^ 
ty  I  and  the  difagreeable  appearance  of  fucb  an 
objed  is  termed  uglincfs. 

Vol.  II.  L 1  a2.  But 
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22.  Bat  though  beauty  and  ugliiie&»  in  their 
proper  and  genuine  fignification,  are  confined  ta 
objeds  of  fight ;  yet  in  a  more  lax  and£gurathre 
fignificatioo,  they  are  api^ied  to  objefts  of  the 
other  fenfes  :  tbey  are  romettmes  applied  even  to 
abftrad  terms :  for  it  is  not  unufaal  to  fay,  a  heau^ 
Hful  thtorem,  a  beautiful  conjlitutitm  of  government. 

23.  A  line  compofed  by  a  fingle  rule,  is  per- 
ceived and  faid  to  be  regular  :  a  ftraight  line,  a 
parabola,  a  hyperbola,  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  of  an  elljpfe,  are  all  of  them  regular  lines. 
A  figure  compofed  by  a  fingle  role,  is  perceived 
and  faid  to  be  regular :  a  circle,  a  fquare,  a  bez« 
agon,  an  equilateral  triangle,  are  regular  figures, 
being  compofed  by  a  fingle  rule,  that  determines 
the  form  of  each.  When  the  form  of  a  line  or  of 
a  figure  is  afcertained  by  a  fingle  rule  that  leaves 
nothing  arbitrary,  the  line  and  the  figure  are  faid 
to  be  perfedly  regular  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
figures  now  mentioned,  and  the  cafe  of  a  ftraight 
line  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  A  fi- 
gure and  a  line  that  require  more  than  one  rule 
for  their  conftrudion,  or  that  have  any  of  their 
parts  left  arbitrary,  are  not  perfedUy  regular :  a 
parallelogram  and  a  rhomb  are  kfs  regular  than 
a  fquare ;  the  parallelogram  being  fubjed-ed  to  no 
rule  as  to  the  length  of  fides,  other  than  that  the 
oppofite  fides  be  equal ;  the  rhomb  being  (fibjed- 
ed  to  no  rule  as  to  its  angles,  other  than  that  the 
oppofite  angles  be  equal:  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
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circamference  of  an  ellipfe,  the  form  of  which  is 
fufceptible  of  much  variety^  is  lefs  regular  than 
that  of  a  circle. 

24.  Regularity^  properly  fpeaking,  belongs^ 
like  beauty,  to  objeds  of  fight ;  and»  like  beauty, 
it  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  other  objeds : 
thus  we  fay,  a  regular  gn/vernmenf^  a  regular  com- 
pofition  of  mufiCf  and,  regular  difcipline. 

25.  When  two  figures  axe  compofed  of  fimilar 
parts,  they  are  faid  to  be  uniform.  Perfed  uni-* 
formity  is  where  the  conftituent  parts  of  two 
figures  are  equal :  thus  two  cubes  of  the  fame  di^-* 
menfions  are  perfedly  uniform  in  all  their  parts. 
Uniformity  lefs  perfed  is,  where  the  parts  mu* 
tually  correfpond,  but  without  being  equal :  the 
uniformity  is  imperfed  between  two  fquares  or 
cubes  of  unequal  dimenfions ;  and  ftill  more  fo 
between  a  fquare  and  a  parallelogram. 

26.  Uniformity  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  confti-^ 
tuent  parts  of  the  fame  figure.  The  conftituent 
parts  of  a  fquare  are  perfedly  uniform  ^  its  fides 
are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.  '  Wherein  then 
differs  regularity  from  uniformity  ?  for  a  figure 
compofed  of  uniform  parts  mu|l  undoubtedly  be 
regular.  Regularity  is  predicated  of  a  figure  con- 
fidered  as  a  whole  compofed  of  uniform  parts : 
uniformity  is  predicated  of  thefb  parts  as  related 
to  each  other  by  refemblance :  we  fay,  a  fquare  is 
a  regular,  not  an  uniform,  figure  ;  but  with  re- 
fped  to  the  conftituent  pitrts  of  a  fquare,  we  fay 
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not,  thtt  th^  are  regalar,  but  that  thej  are  niii« 
form. 

27.  In  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe,  askga, 
arms/  eyes,  windows,  fpoooa,  we  eaped  unifor- 
mity. Proportion  ought  to  govern  parts  intended 
for  different  ufes :  we  require  a  ceirtain  proportion 
between  a  leg  and  an  arm ;  in  the  bafe,  the  ihaft, 
the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  and  in  the  length,  the 
breadth,  the  height  of  a  room :  fome  prc^ortion 
is  alfo  required  in  different  things  imimately  coo- 
neded,  as  between  a  dwelling-houfe,  the  gardei^ 
and  the  ftables ;  but  we  require  no  proportioo 
among  things  flightly  conncded,  as  between  the 
table  a  man  writes  on  and  the  dog  that  follows 
htm.  Proportion  and  uniformity  never  coincide : 
things  equal  are  uniform ;  but  proportion  is  never 
applied  to  them :  the  four  fides  and  angles  of  a 
fquare  are  equal  and  perfedkly  uniform  ;  but  we 
fay  not  that  they  are  propprttonaL  Thus,  pro- 
portion always  implies  inequality  or  difference ; 
but  then  it  implies  it  to  a  certain  degree  only : 
the  moft  agreeable  proportion  refembles  a  maxi' 
mum  in  mathematics ;  a  greater  or  leis  inequality 
or  difference  is  lefs  agreeable. 

28.  Order  regards  yarious  particulars,  Firft, 
in  tracing  or  furveying  objeds,  we  are  direded  by 
a  fenfe  of  order :  we  perceive  it  to  be  more  or- 
derly, that  we  (hould  pafs  from  a  principle  to  its 
acceflbries,  and  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  than  ia 
the  contrary  diredion.  Next^  with  refped  to  tbf^ 
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po&ttpn  of  things,  a  fenfe  of  order  direAs  us  to 
place  together  things  intimately  cdn  nedled.  Third- 
ly,  in  placing  things  that  have  no  natural  connec- 
tton,  that  order  appears  the  moil  perfedt,  where 
the  particulars  are  made  to  bear  the  ftroageil  re« 
lation  to  each  other  that  pofition  can  give  them. 
Thus  paralielifm  is  the  ftrongeft  relation  that  pofi- 
tion can  beftow  upon  ftraight  lines :  if  they  be  fo 
placed  as  by  produAion  to  interfe^t,  the  relation 
is  lefs  perfect.  A  large  body  in  the  middle,  aod 
two  equal  bodies  of  lefs  fixe,  ooe  on  each  fide,  is 
an  order  that  produces  the  ftrongefl:  relation  the 
bodies  are  fufceptible  of  by  pofition  :  the  relatioo 
between  the  two  equal  bodies  would  be  ftronger 
by  juKtapofition  ;  but  they  would  not  both  have 
the  fame  relation  to  the  third*. 

29.  The  <beauty  or  agreeablenels  of  a  vifible 
objed,  is  perceived  as  ooe  of  its  qualities ;  which 
holds,  not  only  in  the  primary  perception,  but  aU 
fo  in  the  fecondary  perception  or  idea :  and  hence 
the  pleafure  chat  arifes  from  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
objed.  An  idea  of  imagination  is  alfo  pleafaot, 
though  in  a  lower  degree  than  an  idea  of  memo- 
ry, where  the  objeAs  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for. 
an  evident  reafon,  that  the  former  is  more  diftind 
and  lively  than  the  latter.  But  this  inferiority  in 
ideas  of  imagination,  is  more  than  com  pen  (ated 
hj  their  greatnefs  and  variety,  which  are  bound- 
lefs ;  for  by  the  imagination,  exerted  without  con- 
trouly  we  can  fabricate  ideas  of  fiaer  vifible  ob- 
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jeAs,  of  more  noble  and  heroic. adions,  of  greater 
wickednefs,  of  more  furprifing  events,  than  erer 
in  fad  exifted :  and  in  communicating  fuch  ideas 
by  words,  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  is  no  lefs  extenfive  than  great. 

30.  In  the  nature  of  every  man,  there  is  fome-» 
what  original,  which  diftinguiihes  him  from  others, 
which  tends  to  form  his  character,  and  to  make 
him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  refolute 
pr  timorous,  cheerful  or  morofe.  This  original 
bent,  termed  dij^ojition^  muft  be  diftinguiihed 
from  a  principle :  the  latter,  fignifying  a  law  of 
human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common  nature 
of  man;  the  former  makes  part  of  the  nature  of  this 
or  that  man.  Prapenjiiy  is  a  name  common  to  ^otb ; 
for  it  fignifies  a  principle  as  well  as  adifpofition, 

31.  jiffr£Kon,  fignifying  a  fettled  bent  of  mind 
toward  a  particular  being  or  thing,  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  difpofition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pafiion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  diftinguilb- 
able  from  difpofition,  ^hich,  being  a  branch  of 
one's  nature  originally,  muft  exift  before  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any  parti- 
cular object ;  whereas  aflfedion  can  never  be  ori* 
ginal,  becaufe,  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a  parti- 
cular objed,  it  cannot  exift  till  the  objed  have 
once  at  leaft  been  prefented.  It  is  no  lefs  clearly 
diftinguifliable  from  pafiion,  which,  depending  on 
the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  its  objed,  vanifiies 
with  its  objed  i  whereas  affedion  is  a  lafting  coq* 
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ne<^a;  an^,  like  other  coDDedions,  fubfifts 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A 
familiar  example  will  clear  the  whole.  I  have 
from  nature  a.difpoiition  to  gratitude,  which, 
through  want  of  an  objed,  happens  never  to  be 
exerted  ;  and  which  therefore  is  unknown  even 
to  myfelf.  Another  who  ha$  the  fame  difpoli- 
tion,  meets  with  a  kindly  office  which  makes 
him  grateful  to  his  benefador :  an  intimate  con- 
nexion is  formed  between  them,  termed  affec* 
Hon;  which,  like  other  connexions,  has  a  per- 
manent exiftence,  though  not  always  in  view. 
The  affedion,  for  the  mod  part,,  lies  dormant, 
till  an  opportunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that 
qircumi^nce,  it  is  converted  into  the  paffion 
of  gratitude ;  and  the  opportunity  is  greedily 
feized  of  teftifying  gratitude  in  the  warmeft 
manner* 

32.  Averfiotif  I  think,  is  oppofeoto  affedion  ; 
not  to  defire,  as  it  commonly  is.  We  have  an 
affedtion  to  one. perfon  ;  we  have  an  averfion  to 
another  :  the  former  difpofes  us  to  do  good  to  its 
objed,  the  latter  to  do  ill. 

3.3.  What  is  a  fentiment  ?  It  is  not  a  percep- 
tion 9  for  a  perception  fignifies  the  ad  by  which 
we  beocime  confcious  of  external  objeds.  It  is 
not  confcioufnefs  of  an  internal  adion,  fuch  as 
thinking,  fufpending  thought,  inclining,  refol- 
ving,  willing,  &c.  Neither  is  it  the  conception 
of  a  relation  among  objeds;  a  conception  of 
that  kind  being  termed  opinion^    The  ttxmfen^ 
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ttment  i«  >  &pprt>t)riated  to  fach  thoogbts  m  are 
prompted  by  paffion. 

34.  Aitenthn  is  that  ftate  of  mind  which  pre- 
pares one  Co  receive  impreffloos:'  According  to 
the  degree  of  attention,  objeds  make  a  ftrong 
or  weak  impreffion  *j  Attention  is  requtfite  even 
to  the  fimple  a<%  of  feeing  :  the  eye  can  take  in 
n  confiderable  field  at  one  look ;  but  no  objeft 
in  the  field  is  feen  diftindly,  but  that  fiogly 
which  fixes  the  attention  :  in  a  profound  reve- 
rie that  totally  occupies  the  tittention,  we  fcarce 
fee  what  is  diredUy  before  us.  In  a  train  of 
perceptions,  the  attention  being  divided  among 
various  objeds,  no  particular  objeft  makes  fuch 
a  figure  as  it  would  do  fingle  and  apart.  Hence, 
the  ftillnefs  of  night  contributes  to  terror,  there 
being  nothing  to  divert  the  attention  : 

Horror  ubique  animosi  fimul  ipfa  filentia  terrent. 

Zara*  SHeoce  and  folitude  are  ev'ry  where  ! 

Throogh  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 

That 

*  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory,  naakes  the  following 
dbfervations.  Sounds  are  meli<Mrated  by  the  intenfion 
of  the  fenfe,  where  the  common  fenle  is  coUe&td  moft 
to  the  particular  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  figbt  fnfpend- 
cd.  Therefore  founds  are  fweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day  \  and  I  fuppofe  they  are  fweet- 
cr  to  bhnd  men  than  to  others  :  and  it  is  mani£eft,  that 
between  fleeping  and  waking,  when  all  the  ienfes  are 
bound  and  fufpended,  mufic  is  far  fweeter  than  when 
one  is  fully  wakingt 


TliEt  hfttber  leid,  nor  buimn  face*  nor  voice 

Is  fees  or  hcwiL    A  drc«4f«I4ta  wts  wont 

To  grace  the  fenfe,  when  enter' d  here  from  groans 

And  howb  of  flaves  condema'd,  from  clink  of  chains, 

And  craCh  of  rufij  bars  and  creaking  hinges : 

And  ever  and  anon  the  fight  was  daCb'd 

With  frightf al  faces  and  the  meagre  looks 

Of  grim  and  ghaftlj  executioners* 

Tet  more  this  ftillnefs  terrifies  mj  foal 

Than  did  that  fcene  of  complicated  horrors* 

Mtmruifig  Bridtj  AS  y.  Sc^  8* 

And  hence  it  is,  that  an  objed  feen  at  the  ter« 
mination  of  a  confined  view,  is  more  agreeable 
than  when  feen  in  a  group  with  the  furroundio^ 
cbjedls : 

The  crow  doth  fing  as  fweetlj  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  ittended  \  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  ihe  fhould  fing  by  day. 
When  ev'rj  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
14  o  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

35*  In  matters  of  flight  importance,  attentioa 
19  moftly  dt reded  by  will ;  alid  for  that  reafon, 
it  is  oor  own  fault  if  trifling  objedls  make  any 
deep  impreflion.  Had  we  power  equally  to  with- 
hold our  attention  from  matters  of  importance, 
we  might  be  proof  againft  any  deep  impreffion. 
But  our  power  fails  us  here :  an  interefting  objed 
feiMs  and  fixes  the  attention  beyond  the  poffibi* 
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lity  of  controul ;  and  while  our  attentioo  is  thus 
forcibly  attached  to  one  objed,  others  may  foil- 
cit  for  admittance ;  but  in  vain,  for  they  will 
not  be  regarded.  Thus  a  fmall  misfortune  is 
fcarce  felt  in  prefence  of  a  greater : 

Liar,  ThoQ  think'ft  'tis  mach,  that  this  coatentioos 
ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  ikin  ;  fo  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lefler  is  fcarce  felt,     Thou*dft  ihun  a  bear  ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  tow'rd  the  roaring  fca, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  i'  th'  mouth.  When  the  mind's 

free, 
The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 
Save  what  beats  there.        King  Lear^  AB  iiu  Sc.  ^, 

36.  Genus^  Jpecies^  modification^  are  terms  in- 
vented to  diftinguifli  beings  from  each  other.  In- 
dividuals are  diftinguifhed  by  their  ^lalities :  a 
number  of  individuals  confidered  with  refped  to 
qualitiesthatdiftinguifhthem  from  others,  is  term- 
ed zfpeHes:  a  plurality  oifpedes  confidered  with 
refped  to  their  diftinguifhing qualities,  istermed  a 
genus.  That  quality  which  diftinguiiheth  one  ge* 
nus,  one  fpecies,  or  even  one  individual,  from  an- 
other, is  termed  a  modification:  thus  the  fame  par- 
ticular that  is  termed  a  property  or  quality  when 
confidered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a 
clafs  of  individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  wbeu 
90ofidered  as  diftinguifhing  the  individual  or  the 
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clafs  from  another :  a  black  fk\n  and  foft  curled 
hair,  are  properties  of  a  Negro  :  tht  fame  cir« 
camftances  confidered  as  marks  that  diftinguifli 
a  Negro  from  a  man  of  a  different  fpecies,  are  de* 
nominated  modifications* 

37.  Objeds  of  fight,  being  complex,  are  dif- 
tinguiihable  into  the  feveral  particulars  that  en« 
ter  into  the  compofition  :  thefe  objeds  are  all  of 
them  coloured ;  and  they  all  have  length,  breadth^ 
and  thicknefs.  When  I  behold  a  fpreading  oak, 
I  diftinguifh  in  that  objed,  fize,  figure,  colour, 
and  fometimes  motion :  in  a  flowing  river,  I 
diftinguifh  colour,  figure,  and  conftant  motion  ; 
a  dye  has  colour,  black  fpots,  fix  plain  furfaces, 
all  equal  and  uniform.  Objeds  of  touch  have 
all  of  them  extenfion :  fome  of  them  are  felt 
rough,  fome  fmooth :  fome  of  them  are  hard, 
fome  foft.  With  refped  to  the  other  fenfes,  fome 
of  their  objeds  are  fimple,  fome  complex :  a 
found,  a  tafte,  a  fmell,  may  be  fo  fimple  as  not 
to  be  diftinguifhable  into  parts :  others  are  per- 
ceivedto  be  compounded  of  different  founds,  dif- 
ferent taftes,  and  different  fmells. 

38.  The  eye  at  one  look  can  grafp  a  number  of 
objeds,  as  of  trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a  crowd : 
thefe  objeds  having  each  a  feparate  and  indepen- 
dent exiftence,  are  diftinguifhable  in  the  mind^ 
as  well  as  in  reality ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
eafy  than  to  abftrad  from  fome  and  to  confine  our 
contemplation  to  others.  A  large  oak  with  its 
^reading  brancb^s  fixes  our  attention  upon  ipr 
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fetf,  and  abftniAs-  us  from  the  Arabs  that  far- 
round  It.  In  the  fame  manner^  with  rdped  to 
compound  foundsi  taftes^  or  fmeib,  we  cm  fix 
our  thoughts  upon  any  one  of  the  component 
parts,  abftraAing  our  attention  from  the  raft.  The 
power  of  abftraftioo  is  not  confined  to  obje As  that 
are  feparable  in  reality  as  well  as  mentally ;  but 
alfo  takes  place  where  there  can  be  no  real  £bpa* 
ration :  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colonr,  of  a  trec^ 
are  infeparably  connedtedp  and  have  no  indepeo* 
dent  exiftence ;  the  bmc  of  length,  breadth  and 
tbicknefs :  and  yet  we  can  mentally  confine  our 
obfervations  to  one  of  thcfe,  abftradtng  from  the 
reft.  Here  abftradtion  takes  place  where  there 
cannot  be  a  real  feparation. 

39*  Space  and  time  have  occafioned  nuich 
metaphyfical  jargon ;  but  after  the  power  of 
abftradion  is  explained  as  above,  there  remaios 
fio  difficulty  about  them.  It  is  mentioned  above. 
Chat  fpaoe  as  well  as  place  enter  into  the  per- 
ception of  every  vifible  objeft :  a  tree  is  per^ 
ceived  as  exifting  in  a  certain  place,  and  as  0c« 
cupying  a  certain  fpace.  Now,  by  the  power 
of  abftradion,  fpace  may  be  confidered  abftraA- 
edly  from  the  body  th^t  occupies  it ;  and  hence 
the  abftrad  term  fpace.  In  the  fame  manner, 
exiftcnce  may  be  confidered  abftradedly  frtmi 
any  particular  thing  that  exifts  ;  and  place 
may  be  confidered  abftradedly  from  any  particii* 
lar  thing  that  may  be  in  it.  Every  feries  or  fisc* 
ceffion  of  things,  fuggefts  the  idea  of  tone ;  and 

time 
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time  may  be  confidered  abftradedly  from  any  fe- 
riea  of  facceffioe.  In  tlie  fame  maii0er,  we  acquire 
the  abftrad  term  motioD,  reft,  number,  ands 
thouiand  other  abftraift  terms ;  an  eicqeUent  coik* 
triYance  for  improviogipeech^  as  without  it  fpeecb 
would  be  wofoUy  imperfed.  Brute  aiwi^aU  may 
have  fomt  obfcure  notion  of  thefe  circumftances^ 
as  oonnet^ed  with  particular  objtdts  :  an  ox  pro- 
bably perceives  that  he  take^  longer  time  to  go 
rooiid  a  long  ridge  in  the  .plough,  than  a  fbort 
one-;  and  he  probably  perceives  when  he  is  one 
of  four  in  the  yoke,  or  only  one  of  two.  But  the 
power  of  abftradlion  is  not  beftowed  on  brute 
animals ;  becauie  to  them  it  would  be  altogether 
ufelefi,  as  they  are  incapable  of  fpeech. 

4a  This  power  of  abftrai^ion  is  of  great  utility. 
A  carpenter  confiders  a  logof  wood  with  regard  to 
hardnefs,  firmnefs,  colour,  and  texture :  a  phtlo« 
fopher,  negleding  thefe  properties,  makes  the  log 
undergo  a  chemical  analyfis ;  and  examines  its 
tafte,  its  fmell,  and  its  component  principles :  ^e 
geometrician  confines  his  reafoning  to  the  figure^ 
the  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs«  In  general* 
every  artift,  abftrading  from  all  other  properties, 
c<mfines  his  obfervations  to  thofe  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connedion  with  his  profeffiom. 

41.  It  is  obferved  above,  p.  516.  that  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  general  idea ;  that  all  our 
percepti<MS  are  of  particular  objeds,  and  that  ouj: 
fecondary  perceptions  or  ideas  muft  be  ec}ually  fo. 

Precifely, 
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Precifely,  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  can  be  no  foch 
thing  as  an  abftrad  idea.  We  cannot  form  an  idea 
of  a  part  without  taking  in  the  whole  ;  nor  of  mo- 
tion,  colour,  figure,  independent  of  a  body.  No 
man  will  fay  that  he  can  form  any  idea  of  beauty, 
till  he  think  of  a  perfon  endued  with  that  quality; 
nor  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  weighty  till  he 
takes  under  confideration  a  body  that  is  weighty. 
And  when  he  takes  under  confideration  a  body  en- 
dued with  one  or  other  of  the  properties  men* 
tinned,  the  idea  he  forms  is  not  an  abftraA  or  ge- 
neral idea,  but  the  idea  of  a  particular  body  with 
its  properties.  But  though  a  part  and  the  whole, 
a  fubjed  and  its  attributes,  an  effed  and  its  caufe, 
are  fo  intimately  connefted,  as  that  an  idea  can- 
not be  formed  of  the  one  independent  of  the 
other ;  yet  we  can  reafon  upon  the  one  abftradr- 
ing  from  the  other. 

This  is  done  by  words  fignifying  the  thing  to 
which  the  reafoning  is  confined ;  and  fuch  words 
are  denominated  oAJlroR  terms.  The  meaning 
and  ufe  of  an  abftrad  term  is  well  underftood, 
though  of  itfelf,  unlefs  other  particulars  be  taken 
in,  it  ratfes  no  image  nor  idea  in  the  mind.  In 
language  it  ferves  excellent  purpofe  ;  by  it  differ- 
ent figures,  different  colours,  can  be  compared, 
without  the  trouble  of  conceiving  them  as  be- 
longing to  any  particular  fubjeA ;  and  they  con- 
tribute with  words  fignificant  to  raife  images  or 

ideas  in  the  mind. 

42.  The 
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42.  The  power  of  abftradion  is  bellowed  on 
man,  for  the  purppfe  folelj  of  reafoning.  It  tends 
^eatly  to  the  fiactlrty  as  well  as  clearnefs  of  anjr 
procefs  of  reafoning,  that,  laying  alide  every  other 
circamftance,  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  the 
iingle  property  we  defire  to  inveftigate. 

43.  Abilra<ft  terms  may  be  feparated  into  three 
different  kinds,  all  equally  fubfervfent  to  the  rea- 
foning faculty.     Individuals  appear  to  have  no 
end ;  and  did  we  not  poflefs  the  faculty  of  diftrt« 
buting  them  into  claflfes,  the  mind  would  be  loft 
in  an  endlefs  ma2.e,  and  no  progrefs  be  made  in 
knowledge.  It  Is  by  the  faculty  of  abftradion  that 
we  diftribute  beings  intx>genera  and  jpecics  :  'find- 
ing a  number  of  individuals  conne£):ed  by  certain 
qualities  common  to  all,  we  give  a  name  tothefe 
individuals  confidered  as  thus  conneAed,  which 
name,  by  gathering  them  together  into  one  clafs, 
ferves  to  exprefs  the  whole  of  thefe  individuals  as 
diftindl  from  others.  Thus  the  word  animal  ferves 
to  denote  every  being  that  can  move  voluntarily ; 
and  the  words  man,  borfCy  lion^  &c.  anfwer  fimilar 
purpofes.  This  is  the  firft  and  moft  common  fort 
of  abftradion  ;  and  it  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  ufe, 
by  enabling  us  to  comprehend  in  our  reafoning 
whole  kinds  and  forts,  inftead  of  individuals  with- 
out end.  The  next  foit  of  abftraA  terms  compre- 
hends a  number  of  individual  objeds,  confidered 
as  conceded  by  fome  occafional  relation.   A  gre<it 
number  of  perfons  coUeded  in  one  place,  without 

any 
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any  other  rdatioalmt-itierely  that  of  contiguity, 
are  denomiQated  a  crowd:  in  fbrmiiig  thi&  term, 
we  abftra^  from  fex»  from  8ge»  from  conditton, 
from  dreCs,  &c.  A  auipber  of  per(bna  conne&cd 
by  the  fame  laws  and  by  the  fame  goTeniment» 
are  termed  a  natiw :  and  a  number  of  men  ua- 
der  the/ame  m^ilitary  command,  are  termed  aa 
amy.  A  third  foirt  of  abftradtioOL  is,  where  a 
fingle  property  or  part,  whiph  may  be  common 
to  many  individuals,  ia  feleded  to  be  the  fubjeA 
of  our  contemplation ;  for  example,  whiteneis, 
heat,  beauty,  length,  roundaefs,  head,  arm. 

44*  Abftrad  terms  are  a  happy  invention :  it  is 
by  their  means  chiefly,  that  the  particulars  which 
make  the  fubjed  of  our  reafonjng^  are  brought 
into  clofe  union,  and  feparated  from  all  others 
however  naturally  conneded.    Without  the  aid 
of  fuch  terms,  the  mind  could  never  be  kept 
fteady  to  its  proper  fubjedt,  but  be  perpetually  in 
hazard  of  aflumiog  foreign  circumftances,  or  ne« 
gle^ttng  what  are  eflential.     We  can,  without  the 
aid  of  language,  compare  real  obje&s  by  intuition, 
when  thefe  obje^fts  are  prefent ;  and  when  ab- 
fent,  we  can  compare  them  in  idea.    But  when 
we  advance  farther,  and  attempt  to  make  infer* 
ences  and  draw  condufions,  we  always  employ 
abftrad  terms,  even  in  thinking ;  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  reafon  without  them,  as  to  perform 
ofierations  in  algebra  without  figns ;  for  there  it 
k^jcfiP  anj  reafpniAg  without  fom«  degree  of  ab- 

ftradtion 
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ilra<5tion,  and  we  cannot  eafily  abftrad:  without 
uling  abftrad  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  with* 
oht  language  man  would  fcarce  be  a  rational 
being. 

45.  The  fame  thing,  in  different  refpeds,  has 
different  names.  With  refped;  to  certain  quali- 
ties, it  is  termed  a  Juhjlance;  with  refped  to  other 
qualities,  a  body ;  and  with  refpedl  to  qualities 
of  all  forts,  2Lfiibje£l.  It  is  termed  2.  paffive  fub- 
jeSl  with  refpedl  to  an  aftion  exerted  upon  it;  an 
objeSl  with  rcfped  to  a  percipient ;  a  caufe  with 
refped  to  the  effedl  it  produces ;  and  an  effeSl 
with  refpedl  to  its  caufe. 
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ii.  326. 
Common  nature)  in  every  fpecies  of  animals  i.  108.  ii.  490. 
We  have  a  convidion  that  this  common  nature  is  invari- 
able ii.  491.     Alfo  that  it  is  perfed  or  right  i.  ic8.  ii. 
491. 
Common  fenfe  ii.  493.  503. 

Communication  of  paffion  to  related  objeSs.     See  Paffion. 
Communication  of  qualities  to  related  objeds.  See  Propen- 

fity. 
Cbmparifon  i.  279,  &c.  ch.  19.     In  the  early  compofiiion 
of  all  nations,  comparifons  are  carried  beyond  proper 
bouads  ii.  184.     Comparifons  that  rcfolve  into  a  play  of 
words  ii.  218. 
Complex  emotion  i.  125,  &c. 

Complex  objedl)  its  power  to  generate  paffion  i.  75,  76.  239. 
Complex  perception  ii.  517. 

Qomplexion)  what  colour  of  drefs  is  the  moll  fuitable  to  dif- 
ferent complexions  i.  297. 
Conception)  defined  ii.  509. 
Concord)  or  harmony  in  objeSs  of  fight  i.  129. 
Concordant  founds)  defined  i.  125. 
Cengreve)  cenfured  i.  57.  368.  432.  note.  ii.  402.  409. 
Congruity  and  propriety,  ch.  10,     A  fecondary  relation  i. 
^^6.  note.     Congruity*  diftinguifhcd  from  beauty  i.  337. 
Diilinguifhed  ■  from  propriety  i.   337.     As  to   quantity, 
congruity  coincides  with  proportion  i.  346. 
Connexion  efleritial  in  all  compofitions  i.  27. 
Conquefl  of  Granada)  of  Dry  den  cenfured  i.  492.. 
Confonants  ii.  7. 
*Conflancy)  confummate  beauty  the  caufe  of  inconftancj  i. 

4M-     .    ■  .       ,.. 

Conftruflion)  of  language  explained*  ii.  44,  &c. 

Contemplation)  when  painful  i.  315. 

Contempt)  raifed  by  improper  aclion  i.  274. 

Cohtrafl,  ch.'S.  Its  efFecl  in  language  ii.  12.  In  a  feriesof 

©bjefts  H.  15.  Contrail  in  the  thought  requires  cootrail 

in 
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in  the  members  of  the  expreffion  ii.  37,  38.    The  effeft  of 

contrail  in  gardening  ii.  451. 
Convidion)  intuitive.    See  Intuitive  conviftion. 
Copulative)  to  drop  the  copulative  enlivens  the  expreffibn 

ii.   41  y  &c. 
Coriolanus)  of  Shakefpeare  cenfured  i.  491. 
Corneille)  cenfured  i.  459.  480.  503.  509. 
Corporeal  pleafure  i.  i,  2.     Low  and  fome times  mean  i. 

Couplet  il.  120.     Rules  for  its  compoution  ii.  160,  161. 

Courage)  of  greater  dignity  than  juftice  i.  355- 

Creticus  ii.  179. 

Criminal)  the  hour  of  execution  feems  to  him  to  approach 

with  a  fwift  pace  i.  167. 
Criticifm)  its  advantages  i.  7,  &c.     Its  terms  not  accurately 

defined  i.  443. 
Crowd)  defined  ii.  533. 
Curiofity  i.  258.  278,  &c. 
Cuftom  and  habit,  ch.  14.     Renders  obje£ls  familiar!.  259. 

Cuftom  diftingui{hed  from  habit  i.  400,401.  Cuftom  puts 

the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  level  i.  419.     Tafte  in  the  fine 

arts  improved  by  cuftom  ii.  501.  note* 

Daftyle  ii.  179. 

Davila)  cenfured  i.  323. 

Declenfions)  explained  ii.  46, 47. 

Dedications.     See  Epiftles  Dedicatory. 

Delicacy)  of  tafte  i.  iii.  ii.  501, 

Derifion  i.  344.  366. 

Des  Cartes)  cenfured  ii.  512.  notem 

Defcent)  not  painful  i.  220. 

Defcription)  it  animates  a  defcription  to  reprefent  things 
paft  as  prefent  i.  98.  The  rules  that  ought  to  govern  it 
ii.  325.  A  lively  defcription  is  agreeable,  though  the  fub- 
jeft  defcribed  be  difagreeable  ii.  36a.  No  objeds  but 
thofe  of  fight  can  be  well  defcribed  ii.  518. 

Defcriptive  perfonifications  ii.  236. 

Defcriptive  tragedy  i.  455. 
)efire)  defined  i.  42.    It  impels  us  to  aAion  il  44.   It  deter- 
mines the  will  i.  181.    Defire  in  a  criminal  to  be  punifti- 
ed  i.  i88.     Defire  tends  the  moft  to  happinefs  when  mo- 
derate i.  209. 

Dialogue) 
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Dialogue)  dialogue-writing  requires  great  genius  i.  453, 
&.  In  dialogue  every  expreffion  ought  to  be  fuited  to 
die  charafter  of  the  fpeaker  ii.  351.  Dialogue  makes  a 
deeper  imprei&on  than  narration  ii.  371.  Qualified  for 
ezpreiEng  fentiments  ii.  375.    Rules  for  it  ii.  401,   &c. 

Dignity  and  grace,  ch.  11.  Dignity  of  human  nature  ii. 
494. 

Diiambus  ii.  179. 

Diphthongs  ii.  8. 

Difagreeable  emotions  and  pafiions  i.  105,  &c. 

Difcordant  founds)  defined  i.  125. 

Difpondeus  ii.  179. 

Difpofition)  defined  ii.  526. 

Diffimilar  emotions  i.  126.     Their  efie£ts  when  coexiiient  i. 

131  f  i3»-"-437-  466. 
Diffimilar  paffions)  their  eflFe£b  i.  243. 

Diflbcial  paffions  i.  49.  AH  of  them  painful  i.  ic8.  and 
alfo  difagreeable  i.  no. 

jDiftance)  the  natural  method  of  computing  the  diftance  of 
objeSs  i.  173,  &c.  Errors  to  which  this  computation  is 
liable  ii.  463.  471. 

Ditrochaeus  ii.  179. 

Door)  its  proportion  ii.  456. 

Double  a&ion)  in  an  epic  poem,  ii.  407. 

Double  dealer)  of  Congreve  cenfured  i.  486.  ii.  409* 

Double  plot)  in  a  dramatic  compofition  ii.  397. 

Drama)  ancient  and  modem  compared  ii.  4^2,  413. 

Dramatic  poetry  ch.  22. 

Drapery)  ought  to  hang  loofe  i.  179. 

Drefs)  rules  about  drels  i.  339.  ii.  434, 

Dryden)  cenfured  ii.  292.  401.  409. 

Duties)  mora!  duties  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  which  refpeA 
ourfelves  and  thofe  which  refpcft  others  i.  347.  Founda- 
tion of  duties  that  refped  ouifelves  i.  347.  of  thofe  that 
refped  others  i.  347.  Duty  of  ading  up  to  the  dignity 
of  our  natute  i.  354,  355, 

Dwelling-houfe)  its  external  form  ii.  458.  Internal  form 
ii.  457.  470, 

Education)  promoted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  8.  ii.  453.  Means 
to  promote  in  young  perfons  a  habit  of  virtue  i.  65. 

ESeds)  refembling  effedls  may  be  produced  by  caufes  that 
have  no  refemblance  ii.  86.     Efied  defined  ii.  537. 

Efficient^ 
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£fficient  canfe)  of  lefs  Importance  than  the  final  canfe  i.  358« 

£iedTa)'of  Sophocles  cellared  i.  425. 

Klevationi.  2109  &c.  Real  and  figurative  intimately  con- 
neded  i.  222.  Figurative  elevation  diftinguiihed  from 
figurative  grandeur  ii*  201 ,  202. 

£motion(  what  feelings  are  termed  emotions  i.  33.    Ema- 
tions  defined  i.  36,  &c.  And  their  caufes  aflifned  i.  36, 37, 
Diftinguiihed  from  paffions  i.  41.      Emotion  generated 
hj  relations  i.  66^  &c.    Emotions  expanded  upon  related 
objefts  i.  66,  &c.  ii.  66.  85.  ixi.  144.  2321  233.  301. 
Emotions  diftinguiihed  into  primary  and  fecondarj  i.  70. 
Raifed  by  fiftion  i.  88,  &c.  Raifed  by  painting  i.  97.  Emo- 
tions divided  into  pleafant  and  painful,  agreeable  and  dif- 
agreeable  i.  105.  ficc.  ii.  520.  The  interrupted  exiftence  of 
emotions  i.  1x5,  &c.  Their  growth  and  decay  i.  1x7,  &lc. 
Their  identity  i.  i  X7.  Coexiftent emotions  i.  124,  £cc.  Emo- 
tions fimilar  and  diffimilar  i.126'.  Complex  emotions  i.i26, 
127.     Efiefts  of  fimilar  coexiftent  emotions  i.  127.  ii.  466. 
EffeAs  of  diffimilai:  coexiftent  emotions  i.  13 1.  ii.  437.  In* 
fluence  of  emotions  upon  our  perceptions,  opinions  and  be- 
lief i.  ij2.  &c.  176,  X77.  288.  291.  ii.  228.  255.  259.  267, 
&c.  Emotions  refemble  their  caufes  i.  z  78,  Sco.  Emotions 
of  grandeur  i.  2x1,  &c.  of  fublimity  i.  2xx.  A  low  emotion 
i.  223.  Emotionof  lauffhterch.  7.  of  ridicule  i.  275.  Emo- 
tions when  contrafted  mould  not  be  too  flow  nor  too  qnick 
in  their  fucceflion  i.  300.  Emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts 
ought  to  be'  contrafted  in  fucceiS^n  i.  300.  Emotion  of  con- 
gmity  i.  340.  of  propriety  i.  342.    Emotions  produced  by 
human  adions  i.  353.     Ranked  according  to  their  dignity 
i.  356.  External  figns  of  emotions  ch.  15.  Attradive  and 
repulfive  emotions  i.  439.   What  emotions  do  beft  in  fuc- 
ceflion, what  in  conjunftion  ii.  436.     What  emotions  are 
raifed  by  the  productions  of  manufaftures  ii.  453.  fgote. 
Man  is  paflive  with  regard  to  his  emotions  ii.  507.     We 
are  confcious  of  emotions  as  in  the  heart  ii.  507. 
Emphafis)  defined  ii.  144.  note^    Ought  never  to  be  but  up- 
on words  of  importance  ii.  94,  95.  147, 
Eneid)  its  unity  of  aftion  ii.  406. 

Englifli  plays)  genersdly  irregular  ii.  428.    Englifli  come- 
dies generally  licentious  i*  55. 
Englifli  tongue)  too  rough  ii.  13.     In  Englifli  words   the 
long  fyllable  is  put  early  ii.  xo.  note.  Englifli  tongue  more 

grave 
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frave  and  fedate  in  its  tone  than  the  French  iL  150.  notei 
Peculiarly  qualified  for  perfonification  ii.  235.  note. 

£nt,ablature  ii.  476. 

Envy)  defined  i.  4a.  How  generated  i.  119.  Why  it  is  per- 
petual i.  123.  It  magnifies  every  bad  quality  in  its  ob- 
jeft  i.  156. 

Epic  poem)  no  improbable  fa£t  ought  to  be  admitted  i.  loa. 
Machinery  in  it  has  a  bad  efied  i.  102 ,  103.  It  doth  not 
always  re j eft  ludicrous  images  i.  304.  Its  commencement 
ought  to  be  modeft  and  fimple  ii.  326.  In  what  refpeft 
it  differs  from  a  tragedy  ii.  370.  ISiflinguiflied  into  pa- 
thetic and  moral  ii.  372.  Its  good  effefts  ii.  374.  Com- 
pared with  tragedy  as  to  the  fubje&s  proper  for  each  ii. 
375.  How  far  it  may  borrow  from  hiftory  ii.  381*  Role 
for  dividing  it  into  parts  ii.  383. 

Epic  poetry  ch.  2a. 

Epicurus)  cenfured  ii.  5,11.  note. 

Epifode)  in  an  hiftorical  poem  ii.  394.     Requifites  ii.  395 • 

Epiftles  dedicatory)  cenfured  i.  334,  335.  nou. 

Epithets)  redundant  ii.  359. 

Epitritus  ii.  181. 

Eflays  on  man)  criticifed  ii.  176. 

Efteem)  love  of  i.  192.  231. 

Either)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  485.  490. 

Eunuch)  of  Terence  cenfured  i.  509. 

Euripides)  cenfured  i.  508.  ii.  424. 

Evergreens)  cut  in  thfe  fliape  of  animals  ii.  443. 

Effeft  of  experience  with  refpeft  to  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  ii, 
501.  note. 

Expreffion)  elevated,  lowi.  223.  Expreffion  that  has  no  di- 
ftinft  meaning  i.  517.  Members  of  a  fentence  expreffing 
a  refemblance  betwixt  two  objeds,  ought  to  refemble  each 
other  ii.  34,  &c.  Force  of  expreffion  by  fufpending  the 
thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  76. 

External  objefts)  their  reality  i.  88. 

External  fenfes)  diiUnguiihed  into  two  kinds  i.  i.  Exter- 
nal feiife  ii.  505. 

External  figns)  of  emotions  and  pafCons  ch.  15.  External 
figns  of  paffion,  what  emotions  they  raife  in  a  fpeftatori 
i.  ic6,  &c. 

Eye-fight)  influenced  by  pafllon  i,  176,  177.  288.  291* 

tacc) 
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Face)  though  uniformitj  prevail  in  the  human  face,  yet 
every  face  is  diflinguifhable  from  another  i.  331. 

Faculty)  by  which  we  know  paffion  from  its  external  figns, 
i.  441. 

Fairy  Queen)  criticifed  ii,  285. 

Falfe  quantity)  painful  to  the  ear  ii,  123. 

Fame)  love  of  i.  192. 

Familiarity)  its  effeft  i.  118.  259.  ii.  301.  it  wears  off  by 
abfence  i.  266. 

Fafhion)  its  influence  accounted  for  i.  69.  Fafhioi^  is  in  a 
continual  flux  i.  2c6. 

Fear)  explained  i.  81,  &c.  Rifes  often  to  its  utmoft  p^tch 
in  an  inftant  i.  119.  Fear  ariiing  from  aflfe^tion  or  aver-* 
fion  i.  120.     Fear  is  infedlious  i.  180. 

Feeling)  its  different  fignifications  ii.  509, 

Ficlion)  emotions  raifed  by  fiftion  i.  88,  &c. 

Figure)  beauty  of  i.  201.  Definition  gf  a  regular  figure  ii.  521. 

Figures)  fome  paflions  favourable  to  figurative  expreffion 
i.  497.  ii.  204. 

Figures  ch.  20.  Figure  of.  fpeech  ii.  240.  278.  299,  &c. 
Figures  were  of  old  much  drained  ii.  184.  284. 

Final  caufe)  defined  i.  358.  Final  caufe  of  our  fenfe  of  order 
and  conne31on  i.  32.  of  the  fympatlietic  emotion  of  virtue 
i.  64,  65.  of  the  inflinftive  paffion  of  fear  i.  81,  82.  of  the 
inftinSive  paffion  of  anger  i.  86.  of  ideal  prefence  i.  ioo,&c. 
of  the  power  that  fidion  has  over  the  mind  i.  103.  of  emo- 
tions and  paffions  i.  181,  &c.  of  the  communication  of  paf- 
fion to  related  objeAs  i.  192.  of  regularity,  uniformity,  or- 
der, and  fimplicity,  i.  201.  of  proportion  i.  202.  of  beauty 
i.  208.  Why  certain  objefts  are  neither  pleafant  nor  pain- 
ful i.  219,  220.  250.  of  the  pleafure  we  have  in  motion 
and  force  i.  257.  of  curiofity  i.  258.  of  wonder  i.  269.  of 
furprifc  i.  270,  of  the  principle  that  prompts  us  to  perfeft 
every  work  i.  295,  of  the  pleafure  or  pain  that  refults  from 
the  different  circumftances  of  a  train  of  perceptions  i.  317, 
&c.  of  congruity  and  propriety  i.  347,  6lc»  of  dignity  and 
meannefs  i- 359>  &c.  of  habit  i.  418,  &c.  of  the  external 
figns  of  paiuon  and  emotion  i.  434.  442,  &,c.  Why  arti- 
culate founds  fingly  agreeable  are  always  agreeable  in 
conjunction  ii.  8.  of  the  pleafure  we  have  in  language 
ii.  362.  of  our  relifii  for  various  proportions  in  ciiantity 
ii.  462,     Why  delicacy  of  tafle  is  withheld  fronx  the  bulk 
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of  mankind  it.  489.  of  our  conriftion  of  a  common  ftand- 
ard  in  every  fpecies  of  beines  ii.  494.  of  uniformity  of  taftc 
in  the  fine  arts  ii.  495,  496.  Why  the  fenfe  of  aright  and 
a  wrong  in  the  fine  arts  is  lefs  clear  than  the  ufe  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  actions  ii.  498,  499.  Final  caufe  of  greater 
importance  than  the  efficient  caufe  i.  358. 

Fine  arts)  defined  i.  6.  13.     A  fubjeft  of  reafoning  i.  7. 

Education  promoted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  8,  9.  ii.  453.  The 
fine  arts  a  great  fupport  to  morality  i.  9,  Sec.  ii.  454.4859 
&c.  Their  emotions  ought  to  be  contrafled  in  fuccefiioa 
i.  300.  Uniformity  and  variety  in  the  fine  arts,  i.  321. 
Confidered  with  refped  to  dignity  i.  358.  How  far  they 
may  be  regulated  by  cuftom  i.  420.  None  of  them  are 
imitative  but  painting  and  fculpture  ii.  3.  Aberrations 
from  a  true  tafte  in  thefe  arts  ii.  497.  Who  qualified  to 
be  judges  in  the  fine  arts  ii.  501. 

Fluid)  motion  of  fluids  i.  252. 

Foot)  the  effed  that  fyllables  collefted  into  feet  have  upon 
the  ear  ii.  42.  Mufical  feet  defined  ii.  106.  note.  A  lilt 
of  vcirfe-feet  ii.  178. 

Force)  produces  a  feeling  that  refembles  it  i.  178.  Force 
ch.  5. 

Moving  force  i.  252.  Force  gives  a  pleafure  differing  from 
that  of  motion  i.  25^.     It  contributes  to  grandeur  i.  254. 

Foreign)  preference  given  to  foreign  curiofities  i.  267. 

Fountains)  in  what  form  they  ought  to  be  ii.  447. 

French  dramatic  writers)  criticifed  i.  459.  note.  486.  ii.  428. 

French  verfe)  requires  rhyme  ii.  173. 

French  language)  more  lively  to  the  ear  than  the  Engliih 
ii.  150.  note.  In  French  words  the  laft  fyllable  generally 
long  and  accented  ii.  150.  note. 

Friendfiiip)  confidered  with  refpedt  to  dignity  sgid  meanneis 

i-357- 

Gallery)  why  it  appears  longer  than  it  is  in  reality  ii.  441, 
Is  not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a  room  ii.  467. 

Games)  public  games  of  the  Greeks  i.  254. 

Gardening)  a  fine  garden  gives  luftre  to  the  owner  i.  70.  note. 
Grandeur  of  manner  in  gardening  i,  238.  Its  emotions 
ought  to  be  contrafted  in  fuccefiion  i.  301.  A  fmall  gar- 
den ihould  be  confined  to  a  fingle  expreifion  i.  302.  it  432- 
A  garden  near  a  great  city  ihould  have  an  air  of  folitude 
i.  302.    A  garden  in  a  wild  country  ihould  be  gay  and 
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Cplendid  i.  302,  303.  Gardening  ch.  24.  What  emotions 
can  be  raifed  bj  it  ii.  432.  Its  emotions  compared  with 
thofe  of  architeftore  ii.  432.  Simplicity  ought  to  be  the 
governing  tafte  ii.  434.  Wherein  the  unitj  of  a  garden 
confifts  ii.  438.  How  far  (hould  regularity  be  ftudied  in 'it 
ii.  438.  Refemblance  carried  too  far  in  it  ii.  438. 439.  note: 
Grandeur  in  gardening  ii.  439.  Every  unnatural  objeft 
ought  to  be  rejeded  ii.  442.  Diftant  and  faint  imitations 
difpleafe  ii.  443.  Winter-garden  ii.  448,  449.  The  ef- 
fe£b  of  giving  plaj  to  the  imagination  ii.  452.  Gardening 
infpires  benevolence  ii.  453,  And  contributes  to  reditudc 
of  manners  ii.  485. 

General  idea)  there  cannot  be  fuch  thing  ii.  516.  note* 

General  terms)  ihould  be  avoided  in  compoiitions  for  amufe* 
ment  i.  238.  ii.  35^. 

General  theorems)  why  agreeable  i.  205, 

Generic  habit)  defined  i.  411. 

Generofity)  why  of  greater  dignity  than  juftice  i.  355. 

Genus)  defined  ii.  528. 

Geftures)  that  accompany  the  different  pailions  i.  4289  429, 

43<^-  433- 
Gierufalemme  liberata)  cenfured  ii.  389.  394. 

Globe)  a  beautiful  figure  i.  324. 

Good-nature)  why  of  lefs  dignity  than  courage  or  genero- 
fity ».  355- 
Gothic  tower)  its  beauty  ii.  457.     Gothic  form  of  buildings 

iif  469. 

Government)  natural  foundation  of  fubmiilion  to  govern- 
ment i.  191. 

Grace,  ch.  11.  Grace  of  motion  i.  256.  Grace  aoalyfe4 
i.  361,  &c. 

Qrandeur  and  fublimity,  ch.  4.  Diflinguilhed  from  beauty 
i.  213^  Grandeur  demands  not  UriCt  regularity  i.  214, 
Regularity,  order,  and  proportion,  contribute  to  grandeur 
i.  215.  Real  and  figurative  grandeur  intimately  conne£k« 
ed  i.  225.  Grandeur  of  manner  i.  232.  Grandeur  may- 
be employed  indiredly  to  humble  the  mind  i.  241.  Suitii 
ill  with  wit  and  ridicule  i.  303.  Fixes  the  attention  i.  308^ 
Figurative  grandeur  diftinguiflied  from  figurative  eleva« 
tion  ii.  201.  jGrandeur  in  gardening  ii.  439.  Irregularis' 
ty  and  difprpportion  incr^afe  in  appearance  the  fize  of  a 
J)uilding  ii.  472. 

Crratification) 
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Gratification)  of  pallion  i.  46.  58.  149.  284.  ii.  228,  &c, 
255.  259.  Obftacles  to  gratification  inflame  a  pai&on 
i.  T2r. 

Gratitude,  confidered  with  refped  to  its  gratification  i.  123. 
Exerted  upon  the  children  of  the  benefactor  i.  i  j  j.  Pu- 
niihment  of  ingratitude  i.  350.  Gratitude  confidered 
with  refpedt  to  dignity  and  tneannefs  i.  357. 

Greek  words)  finelj  compofed  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables 
iL  168. 

Grief)  magnifies  its  caufe  i.  157.  Occafions  a  falfe  reckon- 
ing of  time  i.  173.  Is  infe&ious  i.  i8o.  When  immo« 
derate  is  filent  i.  494. 

Grofs  pleafure  i.  112. 

Group)  natural  obje£ts  rcadilj  form  xhemfelves  into  groups 

i-.  332. 
Guido)  ccnfured  il.  294. 

Habity  ch.  14.  Prevails  in  old  age  i.  307.  Habit  of  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs  i.  313.  316.  320.  Converts  pain  into 
plcafure  i.  320,  321.  Diflinguiflied  from  cuftom  i.  400. 
Puts  the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  level  i.  419,  420. 

^armony)  or  concord  in  objeds  of  fight  i.  128,  129.  Har- 
mony diilinguiihed  from  melody  ii.  loi.  note. 

Hatred)  how  produced  i.  119.  Signifies  more  commonly 
afiedion  than  pallron  i.  119.     Its  endurance  i.  123. 

Hearing)  in  hearing  we  feci  no  imprcffion  ii.  510. 

Hcnriade)  cenfured  ii.  333.  383,  389.  394, 

^exameter)  Virgil's  hexameter's  extremely  melodious,  tbofe 
of  Horace  feldom  fo  ii.  loi.  And  the  reafon  why  they 
are  not  ii.  118.  Strufture  of  an  hexameter  line  ii.  105. 
B-ules  for  its  ftru&ure  ii.  1071  108.  Mufical  paufes  in  ^a 
hexameter  line  ii.  107.  note.  Wherein  its  melody  ccmfifis 
ii.  118. 

Hiatus)  defined  ii.  9. 

Hippolytus  of  Euripides  cenfured  i.  489,  ii.  423,  424. 

Hiftory)  why  the  hiftory  of  heroes  and  conquerors  is  fingu- 
larly  agreeable  i.  63.  228.  By  what  means  does  hiftory 
raife  our  pafilons  i.  95 ,  96,  97.  It  rejeds  pqetiqal  images 
ii.  326.  327.  ' 

Hiftory-painting.     See  Painting. 

Homer)  defective  in  order  and  connexion  ;.  27.  His  lan- 
guage finidy  ii|Lited  to  bis  fubjed  ii.  348.'    His^  repetitions 

defended 
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defended  u«  35^-    His  poesnS  in  afreat  n^enAure  dmnade 

ii.  37a.    CenGxred  ii.  39a. 
Hope  i«  lao. 
Horace)  de£e&ivel  in  conneftion  i.  17*    His  hexameters  not 

melodious  ii.  loi.     Their  defe&s  pointed  out  ii.  ix8.. 
Horror)  dbjefis  of  horror  fliould  be  baniihed  from  poetxy 

and  painting  ii.  366. 
Hotife)  a  fine^oofe  gives  luftre  to  the  owner  u  70*  Mtf^ 
Human  nature)  a  complicated  machine  &•  34. 
Hamanity)  the  fineft  temper  of  mind  i.  xx2. 
Humour)  defined  i.  369.    Humour  in  writing  diftiaguiibed 

from  humour  in  charafter  i.  360. 
Hjrperbole  1.  243.  ii.  259,  &c. 
Hippobachius  ii*  X79« 

Iambic  verfe)  its  modulation  faint  ii.  xoi. 
Iambus  ii^  X78. 

{ane  Shore)  cenfured  i.  466.  478,  479. 
dea)  not  fo  eafilj  remembered  as  a  per«eptio«i%|.  x70t  X7X. 
Succeffion  of  ideas  i.  305*  Pl^afure  and  p9Mlio|  ideas  in 
a  train  i>  3x3,  &c.  Idea  of  memory  defined  ii^^^jXi.  Can* 
not  be  innate  ii«  5x6,  note.  There  are  no  general  ideas 
ii.  5x6.  note^  Idea  of  an  objeft  of  fi^ht  more  diftinft  than 
of  any  other  objeA  ii,  5x8.  Ideas  dUlinguiihed  into  t^ree 
kinds  ii.  520.  Ideas  of  imagination  Hot  ib  plfKiafonc  as 
ideas  of  memory  ii.  $%$• 

Ideal  prefence  i.  909  fiicc.  railed  by  theatrical  representation 
i.  96.  raifcd  by  painting  i«  96. 

Ideal  fyfiem  ii*  51a.  noie^ 

Identity  of  a  paffion  or  of  an  .emotion  i,  xx6« 

Jet  d'eau  i.  253.  ii.  44a.  444,  445, 

Jingle  of  words  ii.  x6o,  X69. 

Iliad)  criticifed  ii.  406,  407. 

Images  the  life  of  poetry  and  shetoric  i.  93.  100.  238. 

Imagination)  the  great  inftrument  of  recreation  i.  27a*  To 
give  play  to  it  has  a  ^ood  e&eft  in  gardening  ii.  452.  its 
power  in  fabricating  images  ii.  5X^.  595*'  Agreeablenefs 
of  ideas  of  imagination  ii.  5aj.     • 

Imitation)  we  naturally  tmxtate  virtuous  a&k^ns'iii  l8o<  Not 

thofe  that  are  vicious  i.  xBx.     Inaarticulate  .fetads.  imi- 

.  tated  in  words  ii.  83.    None  of  the  fine  arts  imitate  nature 

Vol*  II.  N  a  .      •  except 
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**     except'  painting  and  S^lptnre  ii.  3.    The  ogreeableneis 
of  imitation  overbalances  tke  difagreeablenefs  of  the  fub* 
jt&  ii.  363.    Diilant  and  faint  imitations  difpleafe  ii.  443. 
'Impreflion)  made  on  the  organ  of  (ienfe  i.  i«  ii*  509.    Sue-* 
ceiBve  impreffions  ii.  15,  16. 

'Impropriety  in  aftion  raifes  contempt  i.  174.     Its  pmiiih- 
ment  i.  343,  344. 

Impulfe)  a  ftrong  impnlfe  fucceeding  a  weak^  makes  a  donble 
imprefiion :  a  weak  impulfe  fncceediag  a  ftroag,  makes 
fcarce  anj  impreiBon  ii.  16. 
•Infinite  feries)  becomes  difagreeable  when  prolonged  i.  294. 
noti. 

Innate  idea)  there  cannot  be  foch  a  thing  iL  5x6.  mie. 

Inftinft)  we  a&  fometimes  by  inflinft  i.  45  ^  46.  81 »  &Lq. 

Inftmment)  thp  means  or  inftrument  conceived  to  be  the 
agent  ii.  167^ 

Intelledual  pleafure  i.  a,  ^. 

Internal  fenfe  it.  505^ 

Intrihfic  beanty  {•197, 

Iihtuitivi  'dMviftion)  of  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes  i.  88.  of 
the- dimity  of  hnnian  nature  i«  354-  ii*  494*  of  a  conunoa 
nature  or  ftandatd  in  every  fpecies  of  beings  ii.  490.  of 
this  ftatadard  being  invariable  it.  491.  and  of  its  being 
perfeA  "or  right  ii.  491.  Intuitive  convidion  that  the  ex- 
ternal figfis  ot  paffion  are  natural,  and  alfo  that  they  are 
the  fame  in  all  men  i.  440,  441. 
'  Intuitive  knowledge  of  external  objeAs  i.  88. 

Inverfion)  and  inverted  ftyle  dcfcribed  ii.  49,  &c.  Inverfioa 
gives  force  and  livelinefs  to  the  exprei&oa  by  fufpeading 
the  thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  76*  Inverfion  how  rerulated 
ii.  8it  89.  Beauties  of  inverfion  ii.  81,  8a.  Inveraion  fa- 
vourable to  paufes  ii.  135.  Full  fcope  for  it  in  blank 
verfe  ii.  l6j. 

Involuntary  figns)  of  paiSon  i.  428.  433,  434. 

lonicus  ii.  180. 

Joy)  its  oaufe  i.  58.  120.  InfeAious  i.  x8o.  Confidcred 
with  refpeft  %q  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  357. 

Iphigenia  of  Racine)  cenfured  i.  423. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris)  cenfured  i.  508.  ii.  425,  426* 

Irony)  defined  i.  374. 

Italian  tongue)  too  fmooth  ii.  12.  note*  Italian  words  finely 
diverfified  by  long  and  fiiprt  fyllables  ii.  lo.  aote. 

Judgment 
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Judgment  and  memory  in  perfeAion,  feldom  united  i.  22.- 

Judgment  feldom  united  with  wit  i.  22. 
Julius  Csefar  of  Shakefpeare  cenfured  i.  491,  492. 
Juftice)  of  lels  dignity  than  generofity  or  courage  i.  355. 

Kent*)  his  ikill  in  gardening  ii.  437. 
Key-note  ii.  94,  104. 
Kitchen-garden  ii.  430. 

Knowledge)  intuitive  knowledge  of  external  obje6b  i.  88, 
Its  pleafures  never  decay  i.  418. 

Labyrinth)  in  a  garden  ii.  444. 

Landfcape)  why  fo  agreeable  i.  128,  332.  More  agreeable 
when  comprehended  under  one  view  ii.  441.  A  landfcape 
in  painting  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle  ezpreffion 
i.  299.     Contra^  ought  to  prevail  in  it  i.  319,  320 

Language)  power  of  language  to  raife  emotions,  whence  de- 
rived i.  93.  100.  Language  of  paffion  ch.  17.  Ought  to 
be  fuited  to  the  fentiments  i.  451.  496.  498.  499.  broken 
and  interrupted  i.  496.  of  impetuous  pai&on  i.  498.  of  Ian* 
guid  paffion  i.  499.  of  calm  emotions  i.  499.  of  turbulent 
paf&ons  i.  499.  Examples  of  language  elevated  above 
the  tone  of  the  fentiment  i.  511.  Of  language  too  arti- 
ficial or  too  figurative  i.  512.  too  light  or  airy  i.  513. 
Language  how  far  imitative  ii.  3.  Its  beauty  with  re- 
{peSt  to  fignification  ii.  4,  5.  18.  &e.  Its  beauty  with  re- 
fpeft  to  founds  ii.  6,  &c.  It  onght  to  correfpond  to  the 
fabjed  ii.  24.  342.  Its  ftrufture  explained  ii.  44,  6£c. 
Beauty  of  language  from  a  refemblance  betwixt  found 
and  fignification  ii.  3,  4.  83,  &c.  The  charader  of  a  lan- 
guage depends  on  the  charafter  of  the  nation  whofe  lan- 
guage it  is  ii.  150.  note.  The  force  of  language  confifts 
in  raifing  complete  images  i.  ico,  xoi.  ii.  319.  Its  pow- 
er of  producing  pleafant  emotions  ii.  362.  Without  lan- 
guage man  would  fcarce  be  a  rational  being  ii«  537. 

Latin  tongue)  finely  diverfified  with  long  and  ihort  fyllables 
ii.  x68. 

L'Avare)  of  Moliere  cenfured  i*  489* 

Laughter  i.  272. 

Lauffh  of  derifion  or  fcom  i.  344. 

Law)  defined  i.  348. 

.       .    N  n  ^  Laws 
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)««6v^  ^  tiAmw  f^'.^)  Qcce^ J  fi^ccf^ifioii  of  perpcptiaas 
1.  17.  305.  We  never  ^&.  but  through  the  impiilfr  of  de- 
fire  i.  43*  i8i.  An  ohjfiSt  loCes  its  relxfli  by  familiairity 
i.  118.  Pi^ffions  fu4d^a  in  their  gr^iwth  tre  equ^j  iod-  . 
den  \n  their  decay  i.  122.  407.  £very  paifion  ceates  up- 
on obtaining  its  ultimate  end  i.  X2^.  An  agreeable  cai^ 
produceth  sJways  a  pleafant  emotion,  and  a  difagreeable 
caufe  a  painful  emotion  i.  i8a. 

Laws  of  motion}  agreeable  u  204, 

Les  Freres  ennemics)  of  lUcine  ceniiired  i*  473. 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France)  cenfured  i.  335.  note^' 

Lex  talionis)  upon  what  principle  founded  i.  397. 

line)  definitioD  of  a  regular  line  ii.  522. 

Lixtlenels)  is  neither  pleafant  nor  painful  i.  219.  .  Is  con- 
ne&ed  with  refpeft  and  humility  i.  429,  430.  «a^#. 

Livy)  cenfured  ii.  20. 

Locke)  ccpfured  ii.  513*  noi4» 

Logic)  caufe  of  its  obicurity  and  intricacy  i.  443. 

Logio)  improper  in  this  climate  ii.  459/ 

Love)  to  children  accoimted  for  i.  71.  The  love  a  man 
bears  to  his  country  explained  i.  75.  Love  produced 
by  pity  i.  79.  Love  gradual  i.  118.  It  fignifics  more 
commonly  afieftion  than  pai&on  1.119.  Love  inflamed 
by  die  caprices  of  a  miftrefs  i.  122.  Its  endurance  i.  123. 
To  a  lover  abCence  appears  long  i.  i66»  Love  aflumcs 
the  qualities  of  its  objeS  i.  180.. when  exceffive  becomes 
£elfiih  i.  209.  confidered  with  refpeA  to  dignity  and  mean- 
nefs  i.  356.  feldom  conftant  when  founded  on  exquifite 
beauty  i.  415.  ill  reprefented  in  French  plays  i.  486.  when 
immoderate  is  filent  i.  495. 

Love  foic  Love)  cenfured  ii.  409. 

Lownefs)  is  neither  pleafuit  nor  painful  i.  220* 

Lucan)  too  minute  in  his  defcriptions  i.  237.    cenfured 

ii-37**   .  '  .  , 

Ltidicrons  i.  262.  may  be  introduced  into  an  epic  poem 

i.  304* 

Tjatnny  cenfured  for  incongruity  i.  338.  charafterifcd  i.  367* 

Luxury)  corrupts  our  tafle  ii.  500. 

Machinery)  ought  to  be  excluded  from  an  epic  poem  L  Z02| 

103.  ii.  386.  does  well  in  a  burlefque  poem  if  M3* 

Halice)  how  generated  i.  1x9.    Why  it  is  perpetual  i.  iz^- 

Man) 
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Mmi)  a  beiie^6lMt  tfs*i«^l  to  lifc^fifli  titfliig  !.  184.  filtai  for 

focietj  i.  192.     Conformitj  of  the  nature  of  man  to  fais 

external  circomfiances  i.  220.  150.  ^Sl*  33^-  44^*;   ^^^ 

intended  to  be  more  aftive  than  cdntettKplath^i;  5^8. 

The  different  branches  of  his  internal  conftittftioii  Ihieiy 

fttited^to  eadi  other  ii.  463*  496* 
Manners)  grofs  and  refined  i.  113.    The  bad  tendency  of 

rough  and  blunt  munhers  i.  445.  fi^te*    Modtm  manhers 

make  a  poor  figure  in  an  epic  pdem  ii.  383. 
Manaftfhms)  the  effeft  t»f  their  produdions  with  refpeft  to 

morality  ii*.  453.  note. 
Marvellous)  in  epic  poetrj  ii.  392. 
Metfns)  the  ttieans  or  inftr^ment  eoHceiTed  to  be  the  agfent 

ii.  2^67,  &c. 
Meafure)  natural  meafure  of  time  i.  16$,  6it\  of  fpace^ 

i.  173,  &c. 
Metfoz)  Biihop  of,  cenfnred  ii.  300. 
Medea)  of  Euripides  cenfiired  ii.  424. 
Melody  or  modulation  defined  it.  99.  diftinguiflied  from  liar* 

monjr  ii.  zoi.  note.    In  Engliih  heroic  verfe  are  four  dif« 

ferent  forts  of  melodj  ii.  124.  249.    Melody  of  blank. 

verfe  fuperior  to  that  of  rhyme,  and  even  to  that  of  hefxa« 

meter  ii.  163. 
Members  of  a  period)  have  a  fine  effeft  placed  in' an  inci'ea^ 

fing  feries  ii.  16,  17. 
Memory)  and  judgment  in  perfeAion  feldom  united  i.  22* 

Memory  and  wit  often  united  i.  22.  greater  with  refpeft 
to  perceptions  than  ideas  i.  171.     Memory  ii.  511. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor)  its  double  plot  well  contrived 

"•  399- 
Metaphor  ii.  275,  8tc.    Iii  ettrly  compofitions  of  natrons  we 

find  metaphors  much  ftrained  ii.  284. 

Metre  ii.  X19. 

Mile)  the  computed  miles  are  longer  in  a  barren  than  in  a 
populous  country  i.  171. 

Milton)  his  ftyle  much  iliverted  ii.  163.  The  defe£l  of  his 
verfification  is  the  \>Hint  of  coincidence  betwixt  the  dajafes 
of  the  fenfe  and  found  ii.  iCy.  The  beauty  of  Im^ion's 
comparifons  ii.  196,  197^.  •     "V 

Moderation  ui  our  defires  contributes  tbe  moft  to  hftj^pii^efs 
i.  209. 

N  n  3  Modem 
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Modtta'  mflaners)  .soke  a  poor  figure  in  aa  epic  poem 
ii.  383.^ 

Modification^  defined  ii«  529. 

Modulation  defined  ii.  99. 

Molofliu  ii.  178. 

Monofjllables)  Englifli.  arbltrarj  as  to  qnantitj  ii,  lai. 

Moral  duties*    Se^  Duties.  - 

Morality)  a  right  and  a  wrong  taile  in  morals  ii.  49a. 
Aberrations  nrom  its  true  ftadard  ii.  498. 

Moral  fenfe  i.  38.  Our  paifions  as  well  as  aftions  are  go- 
verned by  it  i.  X09. 

Moral  tragedy  ii.  372. 

Motion)  requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  an  operating  cauie 
i.  1x4.  produdive  of  feelings  that  tefemble  it  i.  178.  Its 
laws  agreeable  i.  205.  Motion  and  force  ch.  5.  What 
motions  are  the  moil  agreeable  i.  251,  252.  Regular 
motion  i.  248.^  Accelerated  motion  i,  248.  Upward 
motion  i.  252.  Undulating  motion  i*  252.  Motion  of 
fluids  i.  252.  A  body  moved  neither  agreeable  nor  di£- 
agreeable  i.  252.  The  pleafure  of  motion  differs  from 
that  of  force  i.  253.  Grace  of  motion  i.  256.  Motions 
of  the  human  body  i.  256,  257..  Motion  explained 
ii.517. 

.Motive)  defined  i.  46.  A  felfifii  motive  arifing  from  a  fa- 
cial principle  i.  48.  note. 

Movement)  applied  figuratively  to  melody  ii.  88.^ 

Mount)  artificial  ii.  446. 

Mourning  Bride)  cenfured  i.  475.  489.  5x1.  ii.  419.  42ft. 

Mufic)  emotions  rai£ed  by  initrumental  mufic  have  not  m 
objeft  i.  63.  Mufic  difpofes  the  heart  to  various  paffions 
ii.  42X.  refined  plesifures  of  mufic  i.  53.  Vocal  diftia- 
guifhed  from  inilrumental  i.  X379  X30.  What  fubjeAs 
proper  for  vocal  mufic  i.  139,  &c.  Sentimental  mufic 
i.  X37.  note.  Sounds  fit  to  accompany  difagreeable  paf- 
fions  cannot  be  mufical  i.  137.  note.  What  variety  proper 
i.  322 »  Mufic  betwixt  the  afts  of  a  play,  the  advantages 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  ii.  42^1^    It  refines  our  nature 

i- i3»  54- 
Mufical  inftruments)  their  different  effeds  upon  the  miiuL 

i.  230. 

Mufical  meafure)  defined  ii.  99. 

Narration) 
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Narratioti)  it  animates  a  narrative  to .  refffe&nt  tbiligs  p^ 
as  prefent  i.  98.  Narration  and  defcription,  ch«  at.  •  It 
animates  a  narrative  to  make  it  dramatic  'd».^$i^^^2i 

Nation)  defined  ii.  536.  .  '  j 

Note)  a  high  note  and  a  low  note  in  iniific  i.  aaj*  '  : ; 

N^onn-ii, 44.  .o-  .  ..,  j.'. 

NeveUy  foon  degen^ates  into  familiarity.!. fiaz.  i/NowlQr 
and  uxe  onezpefted  appearanceof  objed6,ch.6« .  Noyetey 
a  pleafant  emotion  i.  a6oy  &c.  diftioguiflied  from  Tariety 
i.  265.  its  different  degrees  i.  266,  &c.  fixes  the  attentiofl 

i-  307-  ...  '^ 

Number)  defined  ii.  462.  explained  ii.  548. 

Numerus)  defined  ii.  99. 

Objed)  of  a  paiSon  defined  i.  44*  diftinguiihed  into  general 
and  particular  i.  44.  An.  agreeable  obje&  produced  a 
pleafant  emotion,  ai)id  a  difagreeable  objeft^apaiaiEul  emo- 
tion i.  18a,  183.  Attradive  .objed  1.  184.  Repnil^ye 
objeft  i.  184.  Objeds  of  fight  the  moft  complex  is  VI96. 
Objefts  that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  difagreeable  i.  ^1^19. 
250.  252.  Natural  objeds  readily  form  themfelves  into 
groups  i.  332.  An  objed  terminating  an  .  opening  in  1^ 
woody  appears  doubly  diilant  ii.  440.  Objed  defined 
ii.  505.  Objeds  of  external  fenfe  in  what  place  percei- 
ved ii.  5059  506.  Objeds  of  internal  fenfe  ii«  5^7.  All 
objeds  of  fight  are  complex  ii.  517.  530.  Objeds  fimple 
and  complex  ii.  530,  531. 

Obftacle8).to  gratification  inflame  a  pailion  i.  lax. 

Old  Bachelor)  cenfured  ii.  409. 

Opera)  cenfured  i.  338. 

Opinion)  influenced  by  paiBon  i.  152,  &c.  iL  228.  influenced 
by  propenfity  i.  164.  influenced  by  affedion  i.  165.  Why 
diflfering  from  me  in  opinion  is  difagreeable;  ii*  492.  Opi- 
nion dd&ned  ii.  526. 

Oratixm)  of  Cicero  ^m  ArcbiapQUa  cenfured  ii.  8o« 

Orchard  ii.  448. 

Order  i.  22.  Sec.  204.  ii.  524.  Pleafareiwe  have  in  order 
:i.  ^jv.  neceflary  in  all  compofitiona  i.  27^  Senfe  of  order. 
has  an  influence  upon  our  pafiions  i.  76.  Order  and  pro- 
portion contribute  to  grandeur i*  2x2'..  When  a  lift'of 
many  particulars  is  brough]^  into  sv  .peridd^  ia.iyb\t  of  dct 

.      •  : . .  N  n  4  '  ihould 


jl|Qiddidte}!'be  j^ftced'?  iiv  ^t  &<^    Order  in  ftattng  f«Al 

•2 111. '407*  '  •'•  :.    .. ir      r"    *. 

Organic  pleafure  i.  I9  a^  &c. 
Orlando  Furiofo)  cenfured  ii.  408. 

Ornament)  <mgbt^tft«^&  foitcd  vto  ihe  fiib|«ft  1*338,  £&c. 
Redundant  ornaments  ought  to  be  avoided  ii.  324..    OrBa- 
\  MMiti.  diftingtiifhed .  ihta  vbatnare  merely  Iuch>  and  what 
V  Ira^rerelatiod^to  nfe  ii.  4fak    Allegorical  or  coiUematic 
\  omamenti  ii.  482^  483*.    . 
O^An)  Jexeels  in  drawing  charadcrt  ii.  339*    . 
Othello)  cenfured  ii.  366. 
Ovid)  cenfured  i*  323.         • 

Paeon  ii.  180. 

Bain)  oeflation  of  pain  extremely  pleaiaat  i.  6o*    Pain,  vo* 

-  lutetarjF  and  involuntary  i^  iia^  113.    Different  eSeds  of 

Sin  upon  the  temper  u  1134  Social  pain  leis  fevere  than 
fiibi.  IX3«  Pain  of  a  train  of  perceptions  in  certain 
circttmjltaiices  u  314*  Pain  lefleas  by  coftom  i.  416. 
ii%  489*    Pain  jof  want  i.  41.7. 

Painful  eOMtions  and  paffiona  i.  105^  &c. 

Painting)  power- of  painting  to  move  oar  paffions  i.  96.  Its 
power  to  ddga^e  our  belief  i.  loi.  What  degree  of  va- 
riety is  requinte  u  321,  31a.  Apidure  ought  to  be  lb 
fimple  $9  to -be  feea  ait  one  view  1.312.  In  grotefque 
painting  the  figures  ought  to  be  fmalU  in  hifldrical  paints 
ing  as  great  as  the  life  i.  225.  Grandeur  of  manner  in 
painting. i;. 238.  A  landfcape. admits. not  variety  of  ex- 
preflion  i.  302.  Painting  is.  an  imitation  of  nature  ii.  3. 
In  hiftory -painting  the  principal  figfire  ought  to  be  in  the 

'  beft  light  ii.  354,  A  good  pifture  agreeable,  thon^  the 
fttbjefi  be  di^reeableii.  362*.'  Objeds  that  ftrike  terror 
ba/ve  a  Qne'dSiMt  in^  painting  ii.'j64«  ObjeAs  of  horror 
ought  not  to  be  reprefented  li.  366.  Unity  of  aftioa  in  a 
piSure  ii«i4io-  What  en^otions  can  be  raiied  1^  |paiatiog 
ii.  431. 

Panic)  cauib  of  it'i.^  x&x 

Paradife  Loft)  the.  riobneikof  ita  melody  ii#  163*  cwfured 

Parallelogram),  its  .beauty  i.  203  #  .  ^ 

Parody)  >d«fuie4  i,:  375  •  459*  naif*  «^ . 

Farticka 
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Pactides  iu  136. not  capable  of  an'acceiic  ii..X45. 

Paifion)  no  pleaAure  of  external  fenfe  denominated. a  pa^on, 
except  of  feeing  and  hearing  i.  33.  PaiBon  difljnguiihed 
from  emotion  i.  4X9  &<;.  Objedd  of  paflion  i*  43^  44. 
Paffions  diftinguiflied  into  inflindive  and  delibei?ative 
i.  46.  81 »  &c.  what  are  felfiih,  what,  foaial  i.  47.  what 
difibcial  u  49.  Paffiom  communicated  to  related  ohycStB 
i.  67,  &c.  ii.  66.  85. 11%.  X44»  233,  301.  Generated  by 
a.  complex  ohjeA  i.  75»  76*  A  ptSCon  paves  the  way  to 
others  of  a  fimilair  tone  i.  781  79.  A  paifion.  paves  the 
way  to  others  in  the  fame  tone  i,  79*  Paffion  raifed  by 
painting  i*  96*  Paffions  confidered  as  pleafant  or  painful, 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  ]..io9».&c*  Our  paffions  go* 
vemed  by  the  moral  lenfe  i*  109*  Social  paffions  more 
pleafant  and  leCs  painful  than  the  felfiih  i.  112.  Paffi»OB 
are  infeftious  i.  izg.  i8o»  x8z.  are  refined  or  grois  i.  112. 
Their  interrupted  exiftence  i.  iz5»  &c.  Their  growth 
and  decay  i.  1179  &c.  The  identity  of-  a  paffion  1.  ii6. 
The  bulk  of  our  paffions  are  the  affe£dons  of  love  or 
hatred  inflamed  into  a  paffion  i,  xao.  Paffions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  excefs  i«  120.  Paffions  fwell  by  oppofitioa 
i.  X2i«  A  paffion  fudden  in  growth  is  fudden  in  decay 
i.  X22.  A  paffion  founded  on  an  original  propeafity  en-» 
dures  for  .U£s  i.  123.  founded  on  afiefdon  or  averfion  is 
fubje&to  decay  i.  123.  A  paffion  ceafes  upon  attaining 
iu  ultimate  end  i.  X22,  Z23«  Coexiftent  paffions  i.  X24, 
&c.  Paffions  fimilar  and  diffimilar  i«  142.  Fluduation 
of  paffion  i.  143,  &c.  462.  Its  influence  upon  our  per- 
ceptions,  opinions  and  belief  i.Xj2»&c.  z67.  176,  X77, 
288.  29x«  ii.  228.  255.  259.  267»  &o.  Paffions  attra&ive 
and  repulfive  i.  184.  439.  Prone,  to  their  gratification 
i,  i93«  Paffions  ranked  according  to  their  dignity  u  355^ 
356,  357.  Social  paffions  of  greater  dignity  than  felfim 
i.  360.  External  figns  of  pafloions.  ch*  X5.  Our  paffions 
ihould  be  governed  by  reafon  i.  468.  Language  of  paf« 
£ont  ch.  X7.  A  paffion  when  immoderate  is  filent  L  494, 
495.  Lanjruage  of  paffion  broken  and  interrupted  i.  490* 
What  paffions  admit,  of  fignrative  eJqpreffion  i.  497. 
ii.  204.  207*  Language  proper  for  impetuous  paffion 
i.  498.  for  melancholy  1.  499.  for  calm  emotions  i.  499. 
for  turbulent  paffion  i.  409.  In  certain  paffions  the 
mind  is  prone  to  beftow  feunbility  itpon  things  inanimate 
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ii.  204.  218.  With  regard  to  ptffion  man  Is  pafliv^ 
ii.  507.  We  are  confcious  of  pai&<Mi8  as  in  the  heart 
ii.  507. 

PaiEcmate)  perfonification  ii.  236. 

Paffive  fubjeft)  defined  ii.  537« 

Pathetic  tragedy  ii.  372. 

Panfe)  paufes  neceflarj  for  three  different  porpofes  ii.  103. 
Mufical  paufes  in  an  heitameter  line  ii.  109.  Mnfical 
paufes  onght  to  coincide  with  thofe  in  the  fenfe  ii.  11 1. 
X14.  What  mufical  paufes  are  eflential  in  Englifh  heroic 
verfe  ii.  124.  Rules  concerning  them  ii«  125,  X2$«  Panfe 
that  includes  a  couplet  ii.  137,  138.  Psofe  and  accent 
have  a  mutual  influence  ii.  153. 

Pedeftal)  onght  to  be  fparinglj  ornamented  ii.  473. 

Perceptions)  more  eafily  remembered  than  ideas  i.  zyi* 
Succeffion  of  perceptions  i.  17.  305.  UnconneAed  per- 
ceptions find  not  eafj  admittance  to  the  mind  i.  308.  314. 
Pleafure  and  pain  of  perceptions  in  a  train  i.  3x31  flee. 
Perception  d^ned  ii.  508.  defcribed  ii.  534.  Original 
and  fecondary  ii.  51 1,  &c.     Simple  and  complex  ii.  510. 

Period)  has  a  fine  effeft  when  its  members  proceed  in  the 
form  of  an  increafing  feries  ii.  16.  In  the  periods  of  a 
difcourfe  variety  ought  to  be  ftudied  ii.  17.  Different 
thoughts  ought  not  to  be  crowded  into  one  period  ii.  32. 
The  fcene  ought  not  to  be  changed  in  a  period  ii.  39. 
A  period  fo  arranged  as  to  ezprefs  the  fenfe  dearly,  feems 
more  mufical  than  where  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful  ii.  62. 
In  what  part  of  the  period  doth  a  word  make  the  greateft 
figure  ii.  71.  A  period  ought  to  be  clofed  with  that 
word  which  makes  the  greateft  figure  ii.  73.  When 
there  is  occafion  to  mention  many  particulars,  in  what  or- 
der ought  they  to  be  placed  ?  ii.  73,  &c.  A  fhort  period 
is  lively  and  familiar,  a  long  period  grave  and  folemn 
ii.  79.  A  difcourfe  ought  not  to  commence  with  a  long 
period  ii.  8o. 

Perfonification  ii.  228,  &c.     Paflionate  and  defcriptiy«.  ii. 

Perfpicuity)  a  capital  reqnifite  in  writing  ii.  19.     Perfpicui- 

ty  in  arrangement  ii.  54. 
.Phantafcn  ii.  5x2.  note. 
Pharfalia)  cenfured  ii.  372. 
Phedra)  of  Racine  cenfiarcd  i.  423.  504. 

Piaure) 
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Piftare)  See  Paintinff. 

Pilafter)  le&  beautiful  than  a  column  ii*  477. 

Pindar .  defcAiTe  in  order  and  connedion  i.  17, 

Pity>  defined  i.  42.  apt  to  produce  love  i.  79.  always  pain- 

fiil,  yet  always  agreeable  u  no.   refembles  its  caufe 

i.  x8i.    Wbat  are  the  proper  objeAs  for  raifing  pity 

ii.  376*  &c. 
Place)  explained  ii.  532. 
Plain)  a  large  plain  a  beautiful  objed  i.  176. 
Planetary  fyftcm)  its  beauty  i.  248.  256. 
Platituft)  the  liberty  he  takes  as  to  place  and  time  ii.  427, 
Play)  is  a  chain  of  conneded  fads,  each  fcene  making  a  link 

ii.  4089  409. 
Play  of  words)  i.  391.  5x49  &c.  gone  into  di£repitte  i.  392. 

Comparifons  that  refolve  into  a  play  of  words  ii.  a  18, 

&c.  S 

Pleafant  emotions  and  paffi^ns  i.  105,.  Sec  Social  paiBons 
more  pleafant  than  the  felfiihi.  xx2.  Pleafant  pain  ex- 
plained i.  127,  128. 

Pleafare)  pleafures  of  feeing  and  hearing  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  other  fenfes  i.  x,  &c«  pleafure  of  order  i.  25. 
of  connefiion  i.  25.     Pleafures  of  tafie,  touch,  and  fmell, 
not  termed  etaotions  or  paffions  i.  33.     Pleafure  of  a  re- 
verie i.  93.  315.      Pleafures  refilned  and  grols  i.  ix2. 
Pleafure  of  a  train  of  perceptions  in  certain  circumftances 
i.  3x39  &c.     .Corporeal   pleafure   low,  and  fometimes 
mean  i.  356.     Pleaifures  of  the  eye  and  ear  never  low 
or  mean  i.  356.     Pleafures  of  the  underflanding  are  high 
in  point  of  dignity  i.  357.    Cuftom  augments  moderate 
pleafures,  but  diminiihes  thofe  that  are  intenfe  i.  4xff, 
417.     Some  pleafures  felt  internally ,  fome  externally 
ii.  520. 
Poet)  the  chief  talent  of  a  poet  who  deals  in  the  pathetic 

i.  428. 
Poetical  flights)  in  what  date  of  mind  they  aremoft  reliihed 

ii.  204,  205. 
Poetry)  grandeur  of  manner  in  poetry  i«  232,  See.  How 
far  variety  is  proper  i.  322.  Objeds  that  ftrike  terror 
have  a  fine  effed  in  it  ii.  364.  Objeds  of  horror  ought  to 
be  baniihed  frod^  it  ii.  366*  Poetry  has  power  over  all 
the  human  aficdions  ii.  43X.  The  meft  fucce£tfiil  inde- 
foribing  objeds  of  fight  ii.  520. 

Polite 
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Polite  behaviour  i.  ixj. 

Polygon)  regular  its  besuty  i.  aoj* 

Poly^llables)  how  tu:  agreoable  to  the  car  it.  9,  lo.  idiatA 

'   lutve  place  in  the  conflmflion  of  EngUih  vofe  ii.  ii3« 

149. 
Poapcy)  of  Gomeille  cenfored  i.  47a.  484*  487,  488. 
Poor)  habit  puts  them  on  a  level  with  the  rich  i.  419^ 
Pope)  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  meledy  ii«  141.  ceafared 

ii.  251.  254.  J46» .  Hia  flyle  compared  with  chat  of  Swift 

ii.  35a. 
Pofture)  conflarained  poftsra  dt£^ecable  to  tht  fpeftator 

i.  179*  ...  ... 

Power  of  abftra&ion  ii.  530,  531.  its  ufe  ii.  531,  53a. 

Prepofitioiii  explained  it.  48. 

Pride)  how  generated  t.  no.  why  it  is  perpetual  i.  ia3.  in* 
cites  us  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  others 
i.  345*  a  pleafant  paflion  i.  t45«  438'.  confideced  with  re- 
fpeft  to  dignity  and  meanneia  i«^57«  Its  external  ezpcef- 
fions  or  figns  difagreeable  i.  438. 

Primarr  and  fecondary  qualities  of  matter  i.  ao6.  Primary 
and  ^ondary  relations  i.  336.  moie» 

Principle)  of  order  u  22,  23.  of  moralitv  i.  38.63.  347,  &c. 
of  felf*prefervation  i.  81.  of  felfiflmeu  i.  184.  of  besevo* 
lence  i.  184,  fiic.  of  puniikment  i.  187.  349.  Principle 
that  makes  us  fond  of  efteem  i..J9a.  231.  of  curiofitj 
i.  2589  259.  278.  of  habit  i.  4x6,  4x7.      Principle  that 

.  makes  us  wilh  others  to  be  of  our  opinion  ii.  49a,  493. 
Principle  defined  (ii.  525*  fometimes  to  onlivened  aa  to 
become  an  emotion  i.  64.    S€0  Propenfity^ 

Principlea  of  the  fine  aits  i.  6. 

Proeeleafmaticus  ii.  179. 

Prodigies)  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  i.  x54. 

Prologue  of  the  ancient  tragedy  ii«  413* 

Pronoun)  defined  ii.  64. 

Prommciacion)  rules  for  it  ii.  84*  94»^«  diftlngiuj(hed  fi^m 
finging  ii.  94.     Singing  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  96. 

Propenfity)  fometimes  fo  enlivened  as  to  become  an  emo- 
•tion  i.  64.  ix8»  oppofed  to  aftftioa  i.  123.    Opmion  and 

'  belief  influenced  by  it  i.  1649 165*  Propenfity  to  juftifr 
onr>paflioB«  and  aAions  i.  154.  Propenfity  to  puliiJh 
guilt  asd-rei^ardtvurtue  L  187,  &c.    Propoi&t/  to  carry 

4dong 
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aloDg  the  good  or  b«d  pvopertM  of  one  fubjeft  lo^tnotbot 
i.  66.  176, 177. 198.  ii.  4.  62.  66*  85. 1x2. 144, 145.  269. 
30X.  PropcQfity  to  complete  ever^  work  that  is  b^gust 
and  to  carry  things  to  per£e£don  i.  295.  ii.  477.  rro- 
penfitj  to  communicate  to  others  ever j  thing  that  afieds 
us  i.  494.  Propenfitj  to  place  together  things  nuuualljr 
conneded  ii.  62.  -  Propenfitj  denned  ii.  52o»  527.  See 
Principle. 

Properties  transferred  from  one  fubjed  to  another  i.66. 1769 
177. 198.  ii.  4.  62.  66.  85.  Z12.  i'44, 145.  26g.  301. 

Properqr)  the  affeftion  man  bears  to  bis  property  i.  72*  A 
fecondary  relation  i.  336.  note* 

Prophecy)  thofe  who  believe  iu  prophecies  wiih  the  accom* 
pliihment  i.  193. 

Propriety)  ch.  10.  a  fecondary  relation  i*  336*  noU.  diftin* 
guiihed  from  congroity  i>  337*  diftinguifbed  from  propor« 
tion  u  346.    Propriety  in  buildings  ii.  467,  468. 

Proportion)  contributes  to  grandeur  i.  2x2.  diftioguifhed 
from  propriety  i.  346.  As  to  quantity  coincides  with 
eongruity  i.  346*  examined  as  applied  to  archite&ure 
iL  460.     Proportion  defined  ii.  523. 

Profe)  diftinguiihed  from  verfe  ii.  98,  8cc. 

Profpeft)  an  unbounded  profped  difagreeable  i.  294.  aoie* 
By  what  means  a  profpefl^may  be  improved  ii.  44X9  442. 

Provoked  Huiband)  cenfured  ii.  399. 

Pun)  defined  i.  396. 

Puniihment)  in  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed 
i.  298.    Puniihment  of  impropriety  i.  343,  &c.  349. 

Public  games)  of  the  Greeks  i<  234. 

Phyrrhichius  ii.  X78. 

Qualities)  primary  and  ftcondary  i.  2o6»  207.  A  quatitj 
caxmot  be  conceived  iodapeadent  of  the  fubjeft  to  which 
it  belongs  ii.  5c.  Different  qualities  perceived  by  dif- 
ferent Xuiies  ii.  505,  506.  Communicated  to  related  ob« 
je£ls.    S^e  Fropenfity. 

Quantity)  with  refpeft  to  melody  ii.  105*  Quantity  with 
refped  to  Engliih  verfe  ii.  x2o»    Falie  4|tt!snnty  ii,  x22«^ 

Quiatilian)  cenfured  ii.  261,  262^ 

Quintus  Cuxtios)  ceniufed  i.  465. 

Biaciae)  criticifed  i.  504.    Cenfured  i.  509. 

Rape 
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Rape  of  tlie  Lock)  charaAerifed  i.  368.  Its  yerfe  admirable 
ii.  104. 

Reading)  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  i.  428.  Plaintive 
paffions  require  a  flow  pronunciation  i.  460.  note.  Rules 
for  reading  ii.  94,  6ic.  compared  with  finging  ii.  96. 

Realitj  of  external  objefts  i.  88. 

Reafon)  reafons  to  juftif  j  a  favourite  opinion  are  alwap  at 
hand,  and  much  relilhed  i.  155. 

Recitative  ii.  roi. 

Refined  pleafure  i.  xxi. 

Regularity)  not  fo  efiential  in  great  objefts  as  in  fmall 
i.  2x4.  not  in  a  {mall  work  fo  mach  as  in  one  that  is  ex- 
tenfive  i.  2x4.  How  far  to  be  ftudied  in  arebitefinre 
ii.  435.  455.  460.  How  far  to  be  ftudied  in  a  garden 
ii.  438.  Regular  line  defined  ii.  521.  Regular  figure 
defined  ii.  523.     Regnlaritj  proper  and  figurative  ii.  523. 

Relations  i.  x8.  Have  an  influence  in  generating  emotions 
gnd  paifiops  i.  66 ^  &.c.  A.re  the  foundation  of  coogruitj 
and  propriety  i.  334.  Primarj  and  fecondarj  relations 
i.  336.  note.  In  what  manner  are  relations  exprefied  in 
words  ii.  45,  &:c.  The  effeft  that  even  the  flighter  reU- 
tiens  have  on  the  mind  ii.  447. 

Relative  beauty  i.  197.  ii.  447. 

Remorfe)  anguifh  of  rcmorfe  i.  x8|.  its  gratification  i.  x88. 
is  not  mean  i.  357. 

Repartee  i.  399. 

Repetitions  ii.  357. 

Reprefentation])  its  perfeftion  lies  in  hiding  itfelf  and  pro- 
ducing an  impreflion  of  reality  ii.  4x89  4x9. 

Repulfive)  objed  i.  X84.     Repulfive  pafilions  i.  439. 

R^femblance)  and  diflimilitude  ch.  8.  Refemblance  in  a 
feries  of  objefts  ii.  X5.  The  members  of  a  fentcnce  fig- 
nifying  a  refemblance  betwixt  objefts  ought  to  refemble 
each  other  ii.  34,  &c.  Refemblance  betwixt  found  and 
fignification  ii.  83.  86,  87.  No  refemblance  betwixt  ob« 
jefts  of  different  fenfes  ii.  86.  Refembling  caufes  may 
produce  effiefts  that  have  no  refemblance,  and  caufes  that 
have  no  refemUance  may  produce  refembling  effefts  ii.  86, 
&c.  The  fainteft  refemblance  betwixt  found  and  figni- 
fication gives  the  ereateft  pleafure  ii.  92,  &c.  Refem- 
blance carried  too  far  in  fome  gardens  ii.  438.  note. 

Refentment) 
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Refeatment>  ezpkmed  i.  83/  &c«  Difagreeable  in  excels 
i:.  no.  Extended  againft  relations  of  the  offender  i.  158* 
Its  gratification  i.  187,  188.    When  immoderate  is  filent 

'     i-  495- 
Reift)- neither  agreeable  nor  difagreeable  i.  250.  explained 

535'  J36. 
Rcrenge)  animates  but  doth  not  elevate  the  mind  i.,230« 

Has  no  dignity  in  it  i.  357.     When  immoderate  is  filent 

i.  495. 

Reverie)  caufe  of  the  pleafure  we.have  in  it  i.  93.  315. 

Rhyme)  for  what  fubjefts  it  is  proper  ii.  169,  &c.  Melody 
o^rhjrme  ii.  170* 

Rhythmus)  defined  ii.  99. 

Rich  and  poor  put  upon  a  level  by  habit  i.  419. 

: Riches)  love  of,  corrupts  the  tafte  ii.  500. 

Riddle  ii«  444. 

Ridicule)  a  grols  pleafure  i.  114.  Is  lofing  ground  in  Eng- 
land i.  114.  Emotion  of  ridicule  i.  275.  Not  concordant 
with  grandeur  i.  30^.  Ridicule  i,  344.  ch.  xa.  Whether 
it  be  a  teft  of  truth  i«  378. 

Ridiculous)  diftingmihed  from  rifible  i.  274. 

Riffht  and  wrcmg  as  to  adions  i.  38. 

'Rifible  objeds  ch.  7.    Rifible  diftinguiihed  from  ridiculous 

i.  274. 
Room)  its  formii.  457. 
Rubens)  cenfured  ii.  293. 
Ruin)  ought  not  to  be  feen  from  a  flower-parterre  ii.  437. 

In  what  form  it  ought  to  be  ii.  446. 

Salluft)  cenfured  for  want  of  connexion  i.  29. 

Sapphic  verfe)  has  a  very  agreeable  modulation  ii.  101  •  . 

Savage)  knows  little  of  focial  afib&ion  i.  ii2. 

Scorn  i.  344.  366. 

Sculpture)  imitates  nature  ii.  3.     What  emotions  can  be 

raifed  by  it  ii.  431. 
Stcchia  Rapita)  charaderifed  i.  367. 
'  Secondary  qualities  of  matter  i^  2069  207,  208*     Secondary 

relations  i.  336.  noit.  . 
'Seeing)  in  feeiaff  we  feel  no  imprefiion  ii.  5x01     QbjeOs  of 
-     fight  are  all  of  them  complex  ii.  5x7. 
Self -deceit  i.  1 54.  484* 

*  Selfifli) 
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Sdfifii  psffions  X.  47,  48.    Are  ploiAait'h  tio.    Le£i  re« 

I  fined  tnd  le&  plea£utt  than  the  facial  i.  iia.  The  pain 
of  Celfiih  paffiont  more  fevere  thanof.Ibcial  paffiom  i.  113. 
Inferior  in  dignity  to  the  focial  i.  360.  A  felfifli  emotion 
un&ng  from  a  £oci«l  principle  i.  47.  A  iMOx  xnobTe 
arifing  from  a  focial  principle  i.  48.  mote* 

Selfiflinefii)  promoted  bj  Inxnrj  ii«  500.  aal  alfo  fay  101^ 
of  riches  ii.  500* 

Self-love)  its  prevalence  accounted  for  i.  50.  In  ^excels 
difatrecable  i,  izo»  Not  tneoafiflcikt  ^widi  faenevttleBce 
L  104, 

Semipaufe)  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  iio«  What  {miS{»aiiies 
are  found  in  an  £ngli(h  heroic  line  ii.  xa6« 

Senfation)  defined  iL  508,  detcribed  ii.  517. 

Senfe)  of  order  i.  ^i*  &c.  contributes  to  generate  emotiona- 
i.  70.  fuae.  and  pai&ons  i.  76.  Senfe  01  right  and  wr«ng 
!•  38.  The  tneracitjr  of  our  fenfics  i.  88.  ii.  51a.  note. 
Senfe  of  ooiignsity  or  propriety  i.  333.  of  the  dignity  of 
KiNDan  nature  i.  354,  ii.  494.  Senfe  of  ridicule  i.  378, 
Senfe  by  which  we  difcover  9  paflion  from  its  e^tternal 
fiffns  i.  44Z.  Senfe  of  a  common  i^itnre  in  every  fpecies 
of  beings  i.  zo8.  ii.  499.  Seafe  internal  and  external 
ii.  505.  In  toncbing,  tafting  and  imelling,  we  feel  the 
impreifion  at  the  organ  of  fenfe,  fiot  i^  feeing  an4  treating 
i.  z.  iir  5ZO. 

Senfes)  whether  aftive  or  paffive  ii.  535. 

Sentence)  it  detrads  from  neatnefs  to  vary  die  (bene  in  the 
fame  fentence  ii.  39.  A  fentence  fio  arranged  as  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfe  clearly,  feems  always  mor^  mufical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful  ii.  6z. 

$entinient)  elevated,  low  i.  123*  Sentiments  ch.  16.  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  paffion  i.  451-  Sentiments  expre&ig 
fwelling  of  paffion  i.  462.  expreffin^  the  different  ftagea 
of  paw>n  1.  464.  didated  by  coexiftent  paffions  i.  466^ 
Sentiments  of  ftrong  paffions  are  hid  or  diffipmbled  i.  468, 
Sentiments  above  die  tone  of  the  paffion  i.  47z.  below 
the  tone  of  the  paffion  i.  47a.  Sentiments  too  gay  for 
a  ferious  paffion  i.  473.  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  pafiion 
i.  474.  fanciful  or  finical  il  477.  difeordant  Widi  charat- 
ter  i.  480.  mifplaoed  i.  4^1.  Immoral  lentimeBta  ex« 
prefied  without  difguife  i.  483.  unftatund  L  488.  Sen- 
timents 
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-  timeiits  both  in  dnimatic  and  epic  compofitions  ought  to 
be  fubfervient  to  the  adion  ii.  385^  Sentiment  defined 
iu  527. 

S^itimenttl  mnfic  ii  138.  noie. 

Series)  from  fmall  to  great  agreeable  i..a2o.     Afcending 
feries  i.  220.     Defcending  feries  i.  220.     The  efFed  of  U' 
'  number  of  objefts  placed  in  an  increaiing  or  decre&iing 
feries  ii.  i  j* 

Serpentine  river)  its  beauty  i.  252.  ii.  450. 

Sertorius)  of  Comeille  cenfured  i.  4614 

Shaft)  of  a  column  ii.  478. 

Shakefpeare)  his  fentiments  juft  reprefentations  of  natures 
i.  458*  is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  in  delineating  paf- 
fions  and  fentiments  i.  50O9  501.  excels  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  i..503.  note,  deals  little  in  inverfion 
ii.  163.  excels  in  drawing  charaSers  ii.  337.  his  ftyle  in 
what  refpefl:  excellent  ii.  352.  his  dialogue  finely  con- 
duded  ii.  401.  deals  not  in  barren  fcenes  ii.  409* 

Shame)  arifing  from  affedion  of  averfion  i.  120.  is  not  mean 

i-  357- 
Sight)  influenced  by  paffion  i.  1759  176.  288,  &e. 

Similar  emotions  i.  126.  their  effeds  when  coexiftent  i.  X28» 

ii.  466.  I 

Similar  paiBons  i.  142.    Effeds  of  coexiftent  fimilar  palfiona 

i- 143- 
Simple  perception  ii.  517. 

Simplicity)  tafte  for  fimplicity  has  produced  many  Utopian 
fyftems  of  human  nature  i.  34^  35.  Beauty  of  fimplicity 
i.  2C0.  abandoned  in  the  fine  arts  i.  206.  a  great  beauty 
in  tragedy  ii«  397.  ought  to  be  the  governing  tafte.in  gar- 
dening and  architedure  ii.  434. 

Singing)  diflinguiihed  from  pronouncing  or  reading  ii.  94. 
Singing  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  96. 

Situation)  different  fituations  fuited  to  different  buildings 
ii.  469. 

Sky)  the  relifli  of  it  loft  by  familiarity  1. 118. 

Smelling)  in  fmelling  we  feel  an  imprefiion  upon  the  organ 
of  fenfe  ii.  510. 

Smoke)  the  pleafure  of  afcending  fmoke  accounted  for  i.  26. 

^53- 
Social  paflions  i.  47.  more  refined  and  more  pleafant  than 

the  felfilh  i.  112.     The  pain  of  fecial  paflions  more  mild 

Vol.  II.  O  o  than 
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than  of  UUkOk  ptffions  i.  1x3.    Social  paffions  axe  o£  great- 
er dignity  i.  360. 

Society)  advantages  of  i.  191.  194. 

Soliloquy)  has  a  foundation  in  nature  i.  43a.  Solilocpues 
i.  5069  &c. 

Sophocles)  generally  corroft  in  the  dramatie  rules  ii.  425. 

Sounds)  power  of  founds  to  raife  emotions  1.53.  concordant 
i.  125.  difcordant  i.  125.  difagreeable  founds  i.  137.  fit  for 
accompanying  certain  paffions  i.  1^7*'  Sounds  produce 
emotions  that  refemble  them  i.  170.  articulate  how  far 
agreeable  to  the  ear  ii.  8.  A  fioaooth  found  foothes  the 
mind»  and  a  rough  found  animates  ii.  xa.  A  cottcimied 
found  tends  to  lay  us  aileep,  an  interrupted  found  roufes 
and  animates  ii.  42. 

Space)  natural  computation  of  fpace  i.  173,  &c.  Space  ex- 
plained ii.  532,  533^. 

Species)  defined  ii.  530. 

Specific  habit)  defined  i.  4x1. 

Speech)  power  of  fpeech  to  raife  emotions,  whence  denved , 
i.  93.  100. 

Spondee)  ii.  X069  &c*  X78. 

Square)  its  beauty  i.  203.  325. 

Stairs  their  proportion  ii.  457. 

Standard  of  tafte  ch.  25.  Standard  of  morals  ii.  493.  497^ 
498,  499. 

Star)  in  gardening  ii.  440. 

Statue)  the  reafon  why  a  ftatue  is  not  coloured  i.  299.  The 
limbs  of  a  ftatue  ought  to  be  contrafted  i.  321.  An 
equeftrian  ftatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  ftreets,  that  it 
may  be  feen  from  many  places  at  once  ii.  354.  Stataes 
for  adorning  a  building  where  to  be  placed  ii.  473.  Statue 
of  an  animal  pouring  out  water  ii.  443.  of  a  wnter-god 
pouring  water  out  of  his  urn  ii.  485.  Statues  of  animals 
employed  as  fupports  condemned  ii.  485.  Naked  ftatues 
condemned  ii.  468.  note. 

Steeple)  ought  to  be  pyramidal  i.  322. 

Strada)  cenfared  ii.  326. 

Style)  natural  and  inverted  ii.  49,  &c.  The  beauties  of  a 
natural  ftyle  ii.  82*  of  an  inverted  ftyle  ii.  82.  Coocife 
ftyle  a  great  ornament  ii.  357. 

Subjeft  may  be  conceived  independent  of  any  particular  qua- 
lity 
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litjr  ii*  50,  51 .    Snbjeft  with  refped  to  its  qoiditiea  ii.  507. 

533-     Subjed  defined  ii.  537. 
Sublimity)  ch,  4.     Sublime  in  poetrj  i.  123.     General 

terms  onght  to  be  aroided  where  fublimity  is  intended 

i.  238.     Sublimity  may  be  employed  indireftly  to  fink 

the  mind  i«  341.    Falfe  fublime  i.  243.  246. 
Sttbmii&oA)  natural  foundation  of  fnbmiffion  to  government 

i.  ijK>9  &c. 
Subftajice)  defined  ii.  507. 
Subfiratum)  defined  ii.  507* 
^cceflkm)  of  perceptions  amd  ideas  i.  17,  &c.  305,  Sec.     In 

a  quick  fucceflion  of  the  moft  beautiful  objefts  we  are 

Ocarcc  fenfible  of  any  emotion  i«  94.    Succefiion  of  fyl- 

lables  in  a  word  ii.  9.  of  obje&s  ii.  149X5. 
Superlatives)  inferior  writers  deal  in  fuperlatives  ii.  349. 
Surprife)  the  eflence  of  wit  i;  22.  381.    Inftantaneous  i.  117. 

1x9.  260,  decays  fuddealy  u  1x9.  260.  pIea£ant(or  painful 

according  to  circumftances  i.  262,  &o.    Surprife  the  caufe 

of  contrsSt  i.  288.  has  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  and 

even  upon  our  eye-fight  i.  29X.     Surprife  a  fileat  paffion 

i.  495.  ftudied  in  Chinefe  gardens  iL  452.    - 
Sufpenfe)  an  uneafy  ftate  t.  X69. 
Sweet  diftrefs)  explained  i.  127. 
Swift)  his  language  always  fuited  to  his  fubjeA  ii«  348.  has 

a  peculiar  energy  of  ftyle  ii.  351.  compared  with  Pope 

ii.  352. 
Syllable  ii.  8.    Syllables  confidered  as  compofing  words  ii.  9. . 

Syllables  long  and  ihort  it.  xo.  X05.    Many  fyllables  in 

Engliih  are  arbitrary  ii.  12a. 
Sympathy)  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue  i.  61,  &c.     The 

pain  of  fympathy  is  voluntary  i.  113.     It  improves  the 

temper  i.  .1x3. 
Sympathy  i.  x86.  attra&ive  i.  t86.  447.  never  low  nor  mean 

i.  356.  the  cement  of  fociety  i.  446. 
Synthetic)  and  analytic  methods  of  reafoning  compared 

i.  24. 

Tacitus)  excels  in  drawing  charaAers  ii.  337.  his  ftyle  eom- 

prehenfive  ii.  357. 
Tafi'o)  cenfured  ii.  389.  394. 
Tafte)  in  tailing  we  feel  an  impreffion  upon  the  organ  of 

feufe  i.  X.  ii.  509.     Tafie  in  the  fine  arts  though  natural 

requires 
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requires  culture  i)  6.  ii.  501.  note.  Tafte  in  the.fine  trts 
compared  with  the  moral  fenfe  i.  6.  its  adrantages  i.  9,  &lc. 
Delicacy  of  tafte  i.  112.  a  low  tafte  i.  123.  Tafte  in  fome 
meafure  influenced  by  refle&on  ti.  478,  note.  The  foon- 
dation  of  a  right  and  wrong  in  tafte  ii.  492.  Tafie  in  the 
fine  arts  as  well  as  in  morals  corrupted  by  voluptuoofbeis 
ii.  500.  corrupted  by  love  of  riches  ii.  500.  Tafie  never 
naturally  bad  or  wrong  ii.  503.  Aberrations  from  a  true 
tafle  in  the  fine  arts  ii.  497,  498. 

Tautology)  a  blemiib  in  writing  ii.  359. 

Telemachus)  an  epic  poem  iL  370.  Moi^,  Genfurcd  ii.  396. 
note. 

Temples)  of  ancient  and  modem  virtue  in  the  gardens  of 
Stow  ii.  483. 

Terence)  cenfured  i.  509,  Sec.  ii.  425 ,  416. 

Terror)  arifes  fometimes  to  its  utmofl  height  inftantaneoufly 
i.  117,  &c.  a  filent  pafiion  i.  495.  Objeds  that  ftrike  ter- 
ror have  a  fine  effe^  m  poetry  and  painting  ii.  361.  The 
terror  raifed  by  tragedy  explained  ii.  377. 

Theorem)  general  theorems  agreeable  i.  205. 

Time)  pad  time  cxpreiTed  as  prefent  i.  989  &c.  Natural 
computation  of  time  i.  1639  &c.    Time  explained  ii.  5321 

.533- 
Titus  LiviuB.     See  Livy. 

Tote)  of  mind  ii.  5c8. 

Touch)  in  touching  we  feel  an  impreilion  upon  the  organ  of 
fenfe  ii.  509, 

Tracbiaiens)  of  Sophocles  cenfured  ii.  424. 

Tragedy)  the  deeped  tragedies  are  the  rood  crowded  i.  447. 
noiet  The  later  Ksgltih  tragedies  cenfured  i.  436.  French 
tragedy  cenfured  i^  459.  note.  4JB6..  The  Greek  tragedy 
accompanied  with  mufical  notes  to  afcertain  the  pronun- 
ciation ii,^^.  Tragedy  ch«  22.  in  what  refped  it  differs 
fropi  an  epic  poem  ii.  370.  diftinguiihed  into  pathetic  and 
mot^l  ii,  372,  its  good  effefts  ii.  374.  compared  with  the 
epic  as  to  the  fubjeds  proper  for  each  ii.  375.  how  far  it 
may  borrow  from  hiftory  ii.  382.  rule  for  dividing  it  into 
9^  ii-  i^St  384.  double  plot  in  it  ii.  397.  admits  not 
violent  adion  or  fupematural  events  ii.  399.  its  origin 
ii.  412.  Ancient  tragedy  a  ccmtinued  reprefentation  witb- 
(^ut  interruption  ii*  413^  Cpnfiitniioii  of  the  modem 
dr^nxa  ii«  414, 

Tragi' 
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Tragi-comedy  ii.  399. 

Trees)  the  bdl  manner  of  placing  tbem  ii.  440,  441  ^  44a* 

Triangle)  equilateral^  its  beauty  i.  204, 

Tibrachjs  ii.  178. 

Trochaeus.  ii.  178. 

Tropes  ch.  ao. 

Uglinefs)  proper  and  firarative  ii.  521. 

Unbounded  profped  dilagreeable  i.  394.  «of#. 

Uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  i.  3259  &c.  Unifor- 
mity apt  to  difguft  by  excels  i.  2- 4.  Uniformity  and  va^ 
riety,  ch.  9.  confpicuous  in  the  works  of  nature  i.  330. 
The  melody  of  the  verfe  ouffht  to  be  uniform  where  die 
things  defcribed  are  uniform  li.  141.  Uniformity  defined 
ii.  522. 

Unity j  the  three  unities,  ch.  23.  of  a£tions  ii.  405,  &c. 
Unity  of  aAion  in  a  pidure  ii.  410.  of  time  and  of  place 
ii.  410,  &c.  Unities  of  time  and  of  place  not  required  in 
an  epic  poem  ii.  411.  Stridly  obferved  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  ii.  413.  Unity  of  place  in  the  ancient  drama 
ii.  423.  Unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  ftridly 
obferved  in  each  aft  of  a  modem  play  ii.  427.  Wherein 
the  unity  of  a  garden  confiils  ii.  437* 

Unumquodque  eodem  mode  diJfoi%itur  quo  €olligatum  tft  i.  296. 

Vanity)  a  difagreeable  paffion  i.  ixo.  always  appears  mean 

^-  357- 
Variety)  diftinguiihed  from  novelty  i.  265.     Variety,  ch.  9, 

Variety  in  piftures  i.  321.  confpicuous  in  the  works  of 

nature  i.  330,  331.  in  gardening  ii.  450. 

Veracity  of  our  fenfes  i.  88. 

Verb)  aftive  and  pai&ve  ii.  44,  45. 

Verbal  antithefis}  defined  i.  393.  ii.  29. 

Verfailles)  gardens  of  ii.  444. 

Verfe)  diftinguiihed  from  profe  u.  98.  Sapphic  verfe  ex- 
tremely melodious  ii.  xoi.  Iambic  leis  fo  ii.  loi.  Struc- 
ture of  an  hexameter  line  ii.  105,  xo6.  Strufture  of  Jblng- 
liih  heroic  verfe  ii.  108.  nUe.  XX9»  &c.  x6o.  Enj^im 
monofyllables  arbitrary  as  to  quantity  ii.  121.  Engliih 
heroic  lines  diftinguiihed  into  four  forts  ii.  X24.  X49.  they 
have  a  due  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  ii..x59. 
£ngliib  rhyme  compared  with  blank  verfe  ii.  160,  161. 

Rules 
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Rales  for  compofing  each  ii.  i6i,  x6a«  Lsdn  hexameter 
compared  with  Eagliih  xhyme  ii.  165.  compared  with 
blank  verfe  ii.  165.  Fmch  hetoic  verfe  compared  with 
hexameter  and  rhyme  ii.  166.  The  Engliih  language  ia- 
c^iable  of  the  melody  of  hexameter  verie  ii,  168, 169. 
For  what  fubjeft  is  rhjme  proper  ii.  171,  &c.  Melo^ 
of  rhyme  ii.  171.  Rhyme  neceflary  to  Frem:h  verfe 
ii.  173.  Melody  of  rerte  is  £0  enchaatiog  as  to  draw  a 
veil  over  gioia  imperfedions  ii.  176.    Verfea  oompofed 

•    iii  the  ihape  of  an  axe  or  an  egg  ii.  444* 

Violent  aftioa)  ought  to  be  exchided  from  the  ftage  ii.  399. 

Virgil)  cenfured  for  want  of  cooHe&ioa  i.  aS.  hia  verfe  ex- 
tremely melodious  ii.  loi.  his  verfification  criticiiied 
ii.  xij.  cenfured  ii.  176.  340,  341.  348.  354*  384. 

Wrgil  traveftie)  charaAerifed  i.  367. 

Virtue)  the  pleafures  of  virtue  never  decay  i.  4x8. 

Vifion)  die  largeft  and  fnalleft  angle  of  vifioa  i.  X73,  174. 

Voltaire)  cenfured  ii.  333.  383.  389. 

Voluntary  fign^  of  pamon  i.  438. 

Voluptucmfnefs  tends  to  vitiate  our  tafte  iir  50a. 

Vowels  ii.  6t  Su:. 

Walk)  in  a  garden,  whether  it  ought  to  be  ftraight  or  wa- 
ving ii.  445.  Artificial  wsdk  elevated  above  the  plain 
ii.  446. 

.Wall)  that  is  nbt  perpendicular  occafions  an  uneafy  feeling 
i.  179. 

Waterfall.  178.  153. 

Water-god)  ftatue  of,  pouring  out  water  ii.  485. 

Way  of  the  world)  cenifured  ii.  409.  the  unities  of  place  and 
time  ftridly  obferved  in  it  \u  429. 

Will)  how  far  our  train  of  perceptions  can  be  regulated  by 
it  i.  19.  306.  311.  determined  by  defire  i.  x8x. 

Windows)  their  proportion  ii,  456*  double  row  ii.  471. 

Wialer  garden  ii.  448. 

Wifli)  diftinguiihed  from  defire  i.  4^9  43. 

Wit)  defined  i.  la.  381.  feldom  imited  with  judgment  i.  12. 
but  generally  with  memory  iri a.  not  concordant  with 
grandeur  i.  303.  Wit,  di.  15.  Wit  in  ibunds  i.  399. 
Wit  in  architedure  ii.  48s, 

Wonder)  inftaataneous  i.  x  19.  decays  fuddenly  i.  laa.  Woo- 

/  deis  and  prodigies  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  i.  163, 

X64. 
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164.  Wonder  defined  i.  258.  ftudied  in  Chinefe  gardens 
ii.  452. 

Words)  rules  for  coining  words  i.  49.  noU,  Play  of  words 
1.  514,  515,  &c.  Jingle  of  words  i.  516.  Words  confi- 
dered  with  refpeft  to  dieir  found  ii.  9.  Words  of  different 
languages  compared  ii.  ii.  What  are  their  beft  arrange- 
ment in  a  period  ii.  i6.  A  conjun&ion  or  disjunftion  in 
the  members  of  the  thought  ought  to  be  imitated  in  the 
expreiSon  ii.  25.  341  35.  Words  expreffing  things  con« 
nefted  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  poffible 
ii.  62,  &c.  In  what  part  of  a  fentence  doih  a  word  make 
the  greateft  figure  ii.  71.  Words  acquire  a  beauty  from 
their  meaning  ii.  85.  301.  Some  words  make  an  impref- 
fion  refembling  that  of  their  meaning  ii.  87.  The  words 
ought  to  accord  with  the  fentiment  i.  451.  496.  499.  ii.  24. 
342.  A  word  is  often'  redoubled  to  add  force  to  the  ez« 
prefSon  i.  500.  ii.  354.     See  Language. 

Writing)  a  fabjeft  intended  for  amufement  maj  be  highly 
ornamented  i.  338.  A  grand  fubjeft  appears  beft  in  a 
plain  dreis  i.  339. 

Yonth)  requires  more  variety  of  amafement  than  old  age 
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